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Vdii  alten  Drucken  und  Schriften,  die  uns  treue  Kunde  brächten 
vom  ScliatTen  und  Wirken  des  deutschen  Elements  in  der  Jugendzeit 
seines  Adoptivlandcs  bleiben  uns  verhültnissmässig  nur  kärgliche 
Reste.  Der  Anglo-amerikanische  Geschichtsforscher,  nicht  immer 
der  deutschen  Sprache  mächtig,  wusste  nicht  was  sie  /u  bedeuten 
hatten,  und  würdigte  sie  zumeist  keiner  Bekanntmachung.  Nach- 
lässigkeit und  Apathie  mancher  Nachkommen  der  deutschen  Ein- 
wanderer thaten  das  Uebrige,  und  so  sind  uns  diese  für  das  Studium 
der  Geschichte  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  so  wertvollen  Dokumente 
zum  grössten  Teile  wohl  auf  immer  rettungslos  verloren.  Was  uns 
noch  in  Maryland  erhalten  ist,  sammeln  wir  jetzt  für  den  Gebrauch 
seines  künftigen  Historikers,  der,  vielleicht  des  Deutscheu  unkundig, 
unsere  Verhandlungen  und  viele  Beiträge  von  Deutsch- Amerikanern, 
in  eugh'HcJur  Sprache  geführt  und  geschrieben,  vorfinden  wird.  Ohne 
Zweifel  wird  er  dann  etwas  mehr  Kenntniss  nehmen  von  einem  be- 
deutenden Teile  seiner  Mitbürger,  der  fasst  auf  allen  Gebieten  so 
grossartiges  seinem  Adoptivlande  dargebracht,  und  folglich  auf  hi- 
storische Würdigung  gerechten  Anspruch  hat. 

m. 
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PRESS   OF 
C.   W.  SCHNEIDEREITH   &  SONS, 

BALTI  MORC. 


Seventh   Annual   Report 

OP  THE 

SECRKTA  RY 

OF  THE 

Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland. 


Mr.  President : 

HE  Seventh  Annual  Report  regarding  the  affairs  of  our 
Society,  which  1  have  the  honor  hereby  to  submit,  does 
not  contain  any  event  of  special  importance.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  significance  of  the  object  of  this  Society  ami 
its  success  in  the  pursuance  of  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized,  and  its  efforts  in  this  direction  niore  fully  appre- 
ciated. Requests  for  our  annual  reports  have  come  to  us  more 
numerous  during  the  past  year  from  individuals,  from  private 
and  State  historical  organizations  and  from  renowned  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Nor  were  these  requests  limited  to  our 
immediate  neighborhood ;  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  reaching  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  binding  of  our  six  annual  reports  into  one 
volume  has,  no  doubt,  added  not  only  to  their  durability,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  their  utility. 

It  remains  with  the  Executive  Committee  to  decide  which 
of  the  articles  read  at  the  monthly  meetings  shall  appear  in 
our  next  annual  report.  In  furthering  that  purpose,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the   following 

Subjects  Discussed  Before  the  Society  : 

1.     "Life    of   Conrad   Weiser   and   his   son,"   by    Rec.    J.    G. 
Morris,  D.  D. 


*>?.  "Humorous  Description.^  of  German  Citizens  of  German- 
town  anil  Chestnut  Hill  in  Earlier  Years,"  by .  the  same 
gentleman. 

:?.  **The  Earliest  Settlements  of  Germans  in  America,"  by 
L.   P.   Hennii]hatisc7U  Et^q. 

4.     A  paper  on  "The  Life  of  Henry  Yesler,"  by  Rev.  A.  Schade. 

:>.     "The  Germans  in  America/'  by  Prof.  H.  Schoenfeld. 

G.  **A  Number  of  Historical  Points,"  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris, 
D.  D. 

T.  ''The  Treatment  of  the  Germans  of  Baltimore  City,  by  the 
so-called  Know-nothing  Party,"  by  L.  P.  Hennighausen,  Esq. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  received  during  the  year 

Donations 

from  Kev.  Prof.  W.  ^russ-Arnolt. —  Prof.  M.  D.  Learned. — Rev. 

E.  Huber. —  Dr.   W.  JL  Egle. —  Dr.  Louis  Ellermann.— Kev. 

F.  Ph.  Hennighausen. —  Historische  Gesellschaft  des  Künstler- 
Vereins  in  Bremen. —  Col.  J.  L.Thomas. —  Ohio  Archaelogical 
and  Historical  Society. —  U.  S.  National  Museum.  —  Mr.  Ph. 
A.  Albrecht.  —  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
Vroi.  0.  Seidensticker.  —  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
—  Mr.  I.  Loewenthal.— Mrs.  El.  W.  Schnauffer.— 'Mr.  J.  G. 
Rosengarten.  —  Johns  Hopkins  University.  —  Proprietors  of 
''Baltimore  Correspondent"  and  "Baltimore  Journal." 

The  following  is  a 

List  of  Historical  Works  and  Papers 

added  to  our  library  during  the  year,  both  by  i)urchase  and 
by  donation : 

1.  "Vergessene  Helden,"  by  P'ranz  Teller. 

2.  "Memoir  of  a  Maryland  Volunteer,"  by  J.   R.  Kenly. 

3.  "Apologie  der  wahren  christlichen  Gottesgelehrtheit,"  by 
•J.   Barclay,  and  printed  in  Germantown,   Pa.,  in  177G. 

4.  "Saga  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,"  by  Prof.  M.  I).  Learned. 
.5.     "Skizzen  aus  dem  Lecha-Thal." 


f).  ^'History  of  the  German  .settlements  of  the  Kvang.  Luth. 
Church  in  North  and  South  Carolina,"  by  Rev.  C  D. 
}3ernheim. 

7.  ''Vollständiges  Marburger  Gesangbuch,"  printed  in  German- 
town,   Pa.,  in  1770. 

8.  "Bremisches  Jahrbuch,"  Vol.  XVI. 

9.  "The  Museums  of  the  Future." 

10.  "Report  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
of  1891. 

11.  "Records  of  the  'Hill'-Luth.  Church  in  Derry  Township, 
Dauphin,  Pa." 

12.  "The  Private  Soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Declaration. 

13.  "Memoir  and  Genealogy  of  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
Family  of  Mayer." 

14.  "Souvenir  zur  Erinnerung  an   die    Feier   zum   Besten    des 
'Allgemeinen  Greisenheims'  von  Baltimore,  1883." 

15.  "Deutsch  in  America." 

16.  "Die  deutsche  Colonic  in  Tamaulipas,  Mexico." 

17.  Copy  of  "Die  Ev.  Zeitung"  of  July  15th,  1834,  published 
in  Baltimore. 

18.  "Reports  on  Education    in    Georgia,    Florida,    Wisconsin, 
Alabama,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

19.  Programme  of  the  "German  Day  Celebration  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1892." 

20.  Second  Volume  of  the  "Pennsylvania  German  Society." 

21.  "The  German  Allied  Troops  in  the  North  American  "War 
of  Independence,"  by  J.  G.  Rosengarten. 

22.  "Sources  of  History,"  also  by  the  former  gentleman. 

23.  "Sun-Almanac  of  1889." 

24.  A  full  set  of  the  "Baltimore  Daily  Wecker." 

25.  "The  Baltimore  Correspondent." 

26.  "The  Baltimore  Journal." 

As  all  the  books  and  papers  of  any  historical  value  have 
thus  far  been  published  in  our  annual  reports,  the  members 
of  the  Society  can  thereby  to  some  extent  learn  the  contents 
of  our  librarv. 


() 

Tlu'  Sociciv  has  duriuii-  tlK'  year  lost  but  one  nieinber, 
the  lamented  hr.  A.  //.  Steimn\  wliose  siuldoii  death  occured 
l»ut  two  days  after  our  hist  annual  meeting.  It  was  i)ossible 
to  incdude  the  action  taken  by  the  Society  at  this  sad  event 
in  our  last   printed  re})ort. 

Active  Membership. 

Tile  Society  entereil  u})on  the  present  year  with  an  active 
membership  of  74.  One  died  during  the  year,  whilst  seven 
new  members  were  added,  leaving  the  names  of  eighty  members 
on  our  list  at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  Six  of  these, 
however,  have  thus  far  failed  to  pay  their  dues  for  the  current 
vear,  leaving  their  membership  on  this  account  somewhat  in 
doubt.  The  Secretary  begs  leave  in  connection  with  this  fact 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  following  by-law, 
adopted  in  the  regular' monthly  meeting  of  April  15th,  1890: 

"Whenever  a  member  is  over  twelve  months  in  arrear  with  the 
payment  of  his  dues,  he  shall,  after  final  notice  of  thirty  days,  bo 
dropped  from  the  roll  of  members." 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

F.PH.  HENNIGHAUSEN,  Sec'y. 

haUinuwr,  M(L,  Fi'bniary  J/,  AV/yj. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Baltimore,  February  21,  ISU.'i. 
Receipts. 

Cash  on  Land  February  16,  1892 $318  8S 

Received  dues  from  74  members  ....     $  370  00 
Interest  from  Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank     .     12  21     382  21 

$701  09 
Payments. 
400  annual  reports    .     .     .     .     .     .     $105  00 

Books  and  pamphlets 7  85 

Bookbinding 75  65 

Salary  to  the  Secretary 100  00 

Printing  and  postage 67  88 

Advertising  and  sundries      ....     22  45 
Commission  to  the  collector    ...       12  00     390  83 

Balance,  on  Deposit  in  Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank,     310  26 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

R.  M.  ROTHER,  Treasurer. 
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LIST   OF   OFFICERS: 

PRESIDENT  : 

\\v.\.  .1.  0.  MoKKKs  I).  D.J   L.  L.  D. 


VICE  -  PRESIDENTS  : 

L.   r.  Henniohausen,  Esq.,  Rev.  Henry  Scheib. 


SECRETARY  : 

Key.  F.  Ph.  Hexxighausen,  D.  D. 


TREASURER :  j 

Robert  ^[.  Rother.  | 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  .- 

Mr.  C.  F.  R  add  atz,  Chairman, 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Gail,  Mr.  Edw.  F.  Leyh, 

tMR.  Erxest  Hoen,  Dr.  M.  D.  Learned, 

(and  the  Officers  of  the  Society). 


List  of  Active  Members.* 


Albrecht,  Ph.  A 108  Light  St. 

Arens.  Henry 3  E.  German  St. 

Arnolt,  Kev.*  W.,  D.  Ph Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Ax.  Christian,  Jr 1—19  E.  Barre  St. 

Hauernschmidt,   Geo Belair  Ave.  and  Oliver  St. 

Becker.  Henry 23  South  St. 

Becker,  .John  A 409  W.  Pratt  St. 

Boss.  Höht.  I) 1 10  E.  German  St. 

Deichmann,  Hrof.  E.,  I).  Ph 008  N.  Eutaw  St. 

Dohme.  Louis 307  W.  Pratt  St. 

Faust.  John 104  W.  Baltimore  St. 

Feldner,    F.  W 10  E.  Lexington  St. 

Feigner,    Edw.  L 208  S    Charles  St. 

Fuch^.    Prof.  Otto Maryland  Institute. 

Tiail,  Geo.  W 1—19  E.  Barre  St. 

Gans.  Edgar  H  24  Firemens  Building. 

(ianter.  F.  X 9—11   W.  Pratt  St. 

Gardner,  F'ran/ 18  S.  High  St. 

(iiesk«'.   Gustav l.'J2  S.  Charles  St. 

Hayen.  Eberhard 11  S.  Gay  St. 

Hennighauscn,  He  v.  F.  P.,  1).  I).    .115  W.  Lee  St. 

Hennighausen,  Louis  P 108  H  Lexington  St. 

Heu  bach,  Edward 322  W.  Baltimore  St. 
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llilgenbcr^%  ('has 1128  LaFayotte  A  vo. 

Hilkon,  II.  (i 5  8.  Gay  St. 

(Ifoen,  Puniest Hoen  liuildiii^. 

IIolljos,    ('apt.  Diotr 024  Fell  St. 

I  Tuber,  Kev.  Edw KJOO  E.  Fayette  St. 

Knabe,   Ernst 22  and  24  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Koch,  William :}22  VV.  Baltimore  St. 

Koether,  William 1 108  Towson  St. 

Lauts,    Henry 227  E.  German  St. 

Learned,  Prof.  M.  I).,  /).  Ph Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Lehman,  Gust.  E.  W.,   1).  Ph 1721   Park  Ave. 

Lerian,  Jacob 60  Lexin^on  market. 

Leyh,  Edw.  F German  (Jorrespjndent. 

Lingenfelder,  Henry U.  S.  Custom  House. 

Loewenthal,  Isidor Pratt  and  Fremont  Sts. 

Marburg,  Wm.  A 481  S.  Charles  St. 

Mayer,  Fritz 1386  Hollins  St. 

jMenzel,  Ilev.  Paul  A 915  East  Avenue. 

Meyerdirck,  M German- American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Morris,  Rev.  J.  G.,  D.  J9.,  /..  L.  I).  .406  N.  Greene  St. 

Niemann,  Ed 182  S.  Charles  St. 

Numsen,  N.  G 18  Light  St. 

Numsen,  W\  N 18  Light  St. 

Plack,  Jacob 114  S.  Frederick  St. 

Plitt,  George Central  and  Eastern  Aves. 

Iladdatz,  Prof.  Chas.  F Baltimore  City  College. 

t Raine,   Col.  Fred German  Correspondent. 

Reinhard,  Dr.  Ferd  220  W.  Madison  St. 

Requardt,  J.  Fred 225  St.  Paul  St. 

Rittenhouse,  Nicolas  M Foot  of  Cross  St. 

Rother,  Robert  M Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank. 

Ruhstrat,  Carl 227  E.  German  St. 

Sadtler,  Rev.  B.,  D.  D 14  E.  Huntingdon  Ave. 

Sattler,  Geo.  W 207  S.  Charles  St. 

Scheer,  Valentine 144  E.  Monument  St. 

Scheib,  Rev.  Henry 511  N.  Carrollton  Ave. 

Schmeisser,  Ernst  ". 1 — 19  E.  Barre  St. 

Schmucker,  Samuel  D 10  E.  Lexington  St. 

Schneidereith,  L.  C 208  S.  Sharp  St. 

Schroeder,  Henry  A Hoen  Building. 

Schultze,  Wm.  Theo Maltby  House. 

Schulz,  A.  H German  Bank. 

Schwab,  S.  A 16  and  18  S.  Charles  St. 

Smyser,  James  A 4  Light  St. 

Spieker,  Prof.  E.  H.,   Z>.  Ph Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Staib,  Adolph 668  W.  Lexington  St. 

Thomas,  Col.  John  L Hoen  Building. 

Vees,  Henry German- American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Volck,  Dr.  Albert  J 328  N.  Charles  St. 

Von  Lingen,  Geo.  A German  Consulate. 

Walpert,  Fred 106  N.  Gay  St. 

Wellington,  Geo.  L U.  S.  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Wood,  Prof.  H.  A.,  D.  Ph Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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The  First  German  Immi^^rants  to  North  America. 


By  Louis  P.   Hennujliansen. 


N  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  in  the  year  lj>07  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  North  America  was 
founded  by  the  landing  of  about  105  immigrants  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  In  the  following  year  !  ^  '^ 
some  German  mechanics  were  sent  to  this  settlement  by  the 
London  Company,  to  manufacture  glass,  soap,  tar  and  pitch. 
These  were  the  first  German  immigrants  to  this  country.  More 
than  a  century  passed  before  we  hear  again  of  a  German  im- 
migration to  Vir^^inia. 

We  find  them  next  among  the  Dutch  in  New  Xetherland,  .   " 

a  colony  of  Holland,  comprising   the   territory  of  the   present  r*  '^ 

States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaw^are  and  a  part  of  '  •  >  ,^ 
Pennsylvania.  Holland  was  then  still  considered  as  one  of  the 
States  belonging  to  the  German  empire ;  the  political  ties  with 
the  empire  were  at  no  time  of  a  firm  nature  and  at  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648  they  were  formally  severed.  The  people 
of  German}',  and  especially  of  the  Low-Lands,  continued  how- 
ever to  consider  the  Dutch  as  one  of  their  ow^i  race  and  kin. 
They  spoke  the  same  dialect  in  Holland  as  in  the  adjoining  Ger- 
man provinces,  the  Frisian  being  the  most  prevalent,  and  it  was 
easier  for  a  Low-German  to  understand  a  Hollander  than  to 
understand  one  of  the  High-German  dialects.  Low- German 
was  then  the  official,  pulpit  and  literary  language  of  North 
Germany.  The  bible  was  translated  and  published  in  the  Low- 
German  language  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Cologne,  in  149-1  in 
Lübeck  and  in  1522  in  Halberstadt.  The  Dutch  idiom  developed 
as  the  literary  language  of  the  people  of  Holland  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  modern  High-German  has  slowly  ad- 
vanced its  victorious  progress  to  the  North.  The  Hollanders 
dwelling  in  the  Delta  of  the  river  Rhine  were  in  close  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  with   the   people   living   on  the 
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upptT  banks  of  tliat  river  ami  its  tributaries.  From  them  they 
rtveivtnl  the  timber  for  llie  building  of  their  ships,  and  to 
them  thev  sohl  the  colonial  and  tropical  products  brought 
home  by  daring  adventurers  from  distant  countries  beyond  the 
ocean.  llollami  was  then  the  tirst  maritime  power  of  the 
world  and  it  was  but  natural  that  a  large  number  of  the  men 
for  its  commercial  adventures  and  colonial  enterprises  should 
be  drawn  from  the  neighboring  German  States  and  from  the 
uj)per  vallev  of  the  Rhine.  Another  important  factor,  which 
in  those  days  was  a  stronger  bond  than  race  and  nationality, 
was  the  Protestant  religion  and  church,  which  united  Holland 
and  Protestant  Germany  in  sympathy  and  common  action. 
The  reader  will  by  the  foregoing  relations  of  these  countries 
understand,  how  it  came  that  the  Germans  were  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  colonisation  of  New  Netherland. 

The  Hudson  river  had  tirst  been  discovered  in  the  year 
15*24  by  Verazzano,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  who  sailed  in  commis- 
sion of  King  Franz  I.  of  France,  to  make  discoveries.  He 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  New  York  and  went  up  the  river  in 
a  boat  as  far  as  where  Tarry  town  is  now  situated.  In  a  letter 
dated  July  8th,  1524,  he  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the 
bay,  river  and  country  to  his  king.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  by  France  in  this  discovery,  and  it  was  forgotten.  In 
the  year  lf)19  Hendrick  Hudson,  an  F]nglishmau  in  the  Dutch 
service,  seeking  a  Northwest  passage  to  India,  re-discovered  the 
bay  of  New  York  and  sailed  up  the  river  to  where  Albany  is 
now  situated.  By  virtue  of  this  discovery,  Holland,  according 
to  the  curious  maxim  of  international  law  then  and  even  now 
prevailing,  laid  claim  of  ownership  to  all  the  territory  of 
present  New  York  and  as  far  South  as  the  South  river  (now 
Delaware ).  In  1014  they  established  a  small  factory  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  erected  a  small  fort,  called  Fort  Orange,  on  the 
present  site  of  Albany,  and  a  small  fort,  called  F'ort  Nassau, 
on  the  South  river,  near  where  Philadelphia  is  now  situated, 
and  also  several  trading  posts  with  the  Indians.  In  1621 
Wilhelm  Usselinx  organized  in  Holland  the  Dutch  West  India 
Comjmny,  consisting  of  a  number  of  rich  capitalists  and  merch- 
ants. The  Dutch  government  granted  to  this  company  a  charter 
L'-ivini'-  it  the  exclusive  ])rivilege  of  trade,  the  power  to  appoint 
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governors  and  officers,  make  laws,  administer  justice,  and 
private  ownership  of  land  in  all  the  Dutch  possessions  of 
North  America.  The  company  had  also  the  right  to  conclude 
treaties  and  in  many  respects  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
sovereign  government. 

In  the  year  1623  the  first  ship  sent  by  the  company  landed 
on  the  Hudson  thirty  immigrant  families.  Most  of  these  were 
Walloons,  some  from  Luxemburg  and  other  provinces.  Eight 
of  these  families  settled  near  Fort  Orange,  a  few  on  Manhattan 
Island,  others  near  Fort  Nassau  on  the  South  river  and  the 
rest  on  Long  Island,  at  the  present  site  of  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn. With  them  came  the  first  Governor  or  Director  General 
for  the  colony,  Cornelius  Jacob  May.  The  great  honor,  the 
emoluments  and  almost  absolute  power  of  his  office  as  a 
Governor  of  a  territory  now  comprising  four  States  of  the 
Union,  had  no  charm  for  him  and  he  left  the  next  year  for 
home  again.  His  successor  in  office,  Wilhelm  Verhulst,  who 
came  in  1625,  merely  looked  at  his  new  immense  domains  and 
immediately  set  sail  again  for  Holland.  About  200  immigrants 
arrived  in  1625  and  settled  on  Manhattan  Island,  these  were 
the  founders  of  New  Amsterdam  now  New^  York  city.  The 
company  had  learned,  that  it  took  a  man  of  a  different  stamp 
than  the  merchants  and  capitalists.  May  and  Verhulst,  to  be 
the  Governor  of  an  infant  colony  in  the  wilderness  of  North 
America,  and  they  selected  Peter  Minnewit,  a  native  and  citizen 
of  the  City  of  Wesel  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  He  arrived 
at  New  Amsterdam  on  the  fourth  of  May  1626.  Of  the 
earliest  Governors  of  the  colonies  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  capable.  He  was  full  of  energy  but  with  all  the 
moderation  and  circumspection  required  to  deal  with  the 
aboriginal  Indians  on  the  one  side  and  the  poor  immi- 
grant settlers  and  intruders  on  the  other.  It  was  well 
that  he  was  invested  with  the  most  extensive  authority.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  acquire  a  legal  title  to  Manhattan  Is- 
land by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  This  was  an  act  of 
justice,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
them.  Heretofore  in  the  English  colonies  the  Indians  had  been 
ousted  by  rude  force  and  no  regard  whatever  had  been  paid 
to  their  prior  rights  of  possession. 
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Miiniewit  paid  for  tho  Island  of  '2'2,000  acres  the  sum 
of  sixtv  OuU'li  tU>i'ins,  al>out  twenty  four  dollars.  Having 
secured  a  title  and  satisfied  the  Indians,  he  proceeded  to  erect 
u  strong  stone  fort,  called  Fort  Amsterdam,  on  the  Battery, 
for  the  better  })rotection  of  the  settlers,  lie  then  induced  the 
scattered  settlers  to  U)cate  uear  his  fort,  encouraged  the 
erection  of  substantial  dwellings  and  furnished  the  poor  settlers 
at  the  expense  of  the  in)]npauy  with  horses  and  cattle.  This 
concentration  of  the  ])opulation  gave  the  colony  strength  and 
tsecuritv  and  removed  from  the  Indians  the  irritation  as  well 
as  the  lawlessness  which  are  fostered  by  isolated  habitations. 
In  his  dealing  with  the  Indians  he  was  just  and  iirni,  he 
gained  their  confidence  and  thereby  extended  the  trade  with 
them  in  furs.  In  consequence  the  export  of  furs,  which  in 
1625  amounted  to  only  25,000  florins  in  value,  increased  to 
56,000  tlorins  in  162S,  and  in  1(531  New  Amsterdam  recorded 
an  im]iort  of  130.000  ilorins. 

As  earlv  as  HVM  they  built  in  New  Amsterdam  the  largest 
ship  which  sailed  on  the  ocean  at  that  time.  It  was  named 
"New  Amsterdam''  and  variously  estimated  at  600  to  800  tons 
burthen.  Every  year  ships  with  immigrants  arrived  and  among 
them  a  large  number  of  Germans.  Minnewit  had  been  a 
Deacon  of  the  reformed  church  in  his  native  city  of  Wesel, 
and  hrhl  the  same  position  in  the  Dutch  reformed  church  of 
New  Amsterdam,  together  with  his  brother-in-law,  Johann 
llueck,  also  of  Wesel,  and  superintendent  of  the  ware-houses 
«»f  the  company  in  New  Amsterdam.  This  church  was  first 
opened  by   Hev.   Michaelis  in  lf)23. 

A  change  in  the  policy  of  the  West  India  Company,  by 
granting  to  its  influential  members  large  tracts  of  land,  manors 
with  fendal  rights,  was  the  cause  of  misunderstanding  between 
(tovernor  Minnewit  and  the  company  and  in  1632  he  was  re- 
called. He  considered  hirtiself  dealt  with  wrongly  and  sailed 
for  Ibdlaiid  seeking  redress.  He  remained  there  for  some 
years  expecting  his  re-instalment  in  office.  His  claims  where 
not  heeded,  and  disappointed  and  chagrined  at  this  unjust 
treatm<'nt,  he  entered  the  Swedish  colonial  service  at  the  soli- 
I  ;t;,fi(,n  nf  Wilhelm  Usselin. 
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Wilhelm  TJsselin,  who  originated  and  organized  the  Dutch 
West    India   Company,    had    not   received   the    reward    for    his 
services  that    he   expc(;ted    from    the   company.       Keeling  sore 
and  disappointed,   he  left  his  native  country  in  1024  and  went 
to  Sweden  with  the  intention  and  object  to  form  an  opposition 
company  under  the   auspices   of    the  Swedish  (lovernment,    to 
invade  the  lands  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.     Sweden 
was  at  that  time  under  the  reign  of  its  glorious  King  Gustavus     . 
Adolphus  and  his  wise  Chancellor,  Axel  Oxenstiern,  the  leading    'v^'vvp 
Protestant  power  of  Europe.     Germany  w^as  since  1G18  involved 
in  the  thirty  years  war.      The  King   and  his  Chancellor  were 
ambitious  to  found  an    empire    and    readily    entered    into   the 
schemes  of  Usselin.     A  charter  was  granted  to  him  to  organize 
a  company  under  the  name  of  *'The  Swedish  South  Company." 
The  privileges  granted  were  even   more   liberal    than  those  of 
the    Dutch  West    India    Company   and   extended    to    the   four 
continents    Asia,    Africa,    America   and    Australia.      Its   term 
was  limited  to  twelve  years   from   the   first  of  May  1627,  and 
the  subscription  was  to  be   open   to   everybody  until  the   first 
of  May  1628.     The  King  pledged  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars from  the  royal    treasury    to    the   enterprise.      The    wealth 
and  population  of  Sweden  was  however  deemed  insufficient  for 
the  gigantic  and  far  reaching  programme  of  this  company  and 
it  was  resolved  to  solicit  the  German  people  to  join  in  the  en- 
terprise.    The  new  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation  had  extended 
from  Germany  to    Sweden,    and    Sweden    had    established    the 
Lutheran  church  as  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  State.     There- 
by Protestant  Germany   had    entered   into    close  relation  with 
Sweden  and  looked  to  it  for  support  in  its  mighty  and  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Catholic  imperial  power.      In  1626  the  first 
circular  in  the   German   language  was  pr  in  ted-by  Christopher 
Rausner  in  Stockholm,    inviting   the    German    people    to   take 
part  in  the  new   enterprise.      Other   circulars   were  published 
and  circulated  in    Protestant   Germany,    but   the  venture  took 
no  practical  shape. 

In  1629  the  King  of  Sweden,  with  his  army,  was  invited 
by  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  assist  them.  He  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  armies  and  began  his 
victorious  career.       In   1632   he   was   in    camp   near    the   city 
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of  Nuroniburg  and  on  tlu'  Itltli  of  October  ii<;ain  warmly  re- 
coninieiuloil  his  coliMiial  scluMno  to  the  people  of  Germany. 
A  few  (lays  thereafter  he  fell  in  tlie  Inittle  of  I.ützen.  His 
Chaneellor,  Oxenstiern,  eontinned  to  earry  out  the  policy  of 
hi.<  dead  Kiuir.  In  .Tune  KJ^U  he  renewed  the  charter  of  the 
cunipanv  and  extended  its  benefits  to  Germany,  "^rhe  charter 
was  soon  confirmed  by  the  deputies  of  the  four  upper  circles 
at  Frankfort.  Hut  tlie  funds  of  the  company  had  been 
expenJeil  in  the  war  and  years  })assed  before  the  first 
exj)editi«)n  of  the  company  was  able  to  sail.  A  book  in 
pam}>hlet  form  was  })ublished  in  Frankfort  in  1()33,  giving 
information  as  to  the  terms,  privileges  and  advantages  of  the 
company  and  of  the  country  to  be  colonized.  In  it  a  strong 
appeal  was  made  to  the  German  people,  who  were  suffering 
under  the  devastation  of  the  terrible  thirty  years  war,  which 
was  then  in  its  fifteenth  year:  reference  is  made  to  the 
tyranny  and  pillage  of  the  imperial  and  Spanish  troops,  and 
til«'  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  wealth  of  Germany. 

ii  jtromised  to  the  German  people  the  same  and  even  more 
favorable  conditions  than  to  the  Swedes  themselves  and  that 
thf  expeditions  should  be  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  former.  It  was  however  impossible  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
of  such  a  horril)le  and  destructive  nature  to  carry  out  coloni- 
sation schemes.  Germany,  which,  including  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria,  now  supports  a  population  of  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  people,  was  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years 
Avar  computed  to  have  left  no  more  than  5  to  6  millions  of  in- 
habitants. 2000  cities  and  towns  are  said  to  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  and  the  destruction  of  men  had  been  so  immense,  that 
to  give  protection  to  the  large  number  of  widows  and  single 
women,  it  was  in  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  ordered,  that 
men  who  were  able,  should  take  several  women  into  their 
HouselioTds  as  wives,  which  in  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
race  stands  without  a  parallel.  Germany  had  been  the  great 
battlefielcl  of  Europe.  Troops  of  every  nation  had  trampled 
on  its  soil  and  lived  off  its  fruit;  how  could  it  take  an  active 
part  in  the  colonisation  of  distant  countries,  which  then  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  AVestern  European  States.  Oxen- 
sticrn  t<.'naciously  clung  to  the  plans  of  his  dead  King  to  found 
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a  colonial  empire  as  well  as  to  extend  the  power  of  Sweden 
over  a  large  part  of  Germany.  lie  had  taken  formal  possessiori 
of  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  and  of  the  province  of  Pom(;rania 
with  the  cities  of  Stettin  and  Stralsund.  When  tlierefore 
Peter  Minnewit,  the  late  Governor  of  New  Netherland,  proposed 
to  him  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  seize  a  part  of  New  Nether- 
land and  establish  a  Swedish  colony  he  found  willing  ears. 
He  represented  the  fertility  and  salubrity  of  the  country  on 
the  Delaware  Bay,  and  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
Dutch  company.  The  Regency  in  Stockholm  fitted  out  an 
expedition  consisting  of  the  ship  "der  Vogel  Greif,"  with  fifty 
colonists,  under  the  escort  of  the  man-of-war  ^'der  Schlüssel 
zu  Colmar,"  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  Delaware  under  the 
leadership  of  Peter  Minnewit. 

Campari  us,  the  earliest  Swedish  historian  of  New  Sweden, 
informs  us  that  Germans  took   part  in  this  expedition.     They         <>uu 
left  at  the  close  of  the  year  1637  and   arrived   in   the  Spring     ^^  | 
of  1638  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

The  treasurer  of  Virginia  (the  Governor  being  absent) 
demanded  a  copy  of  the  commission  given  by  Queen  Christina 
to  the  ships.  This  was  refused  unless  the  Governor  would 
grant  free  trade  in  tobacco  to  the  Swedes.  The  ships  remained 
ten  days,  taking  in  fresh  water  and  provisions.  The  com- 
mander told  the  Virginians  that  they  intended  to  sail  to  the 
South  River  to  lay  off  plantations  for  the  raising  of  tobacco, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  like  the  Dutch  had  done 
on  the  Hudson  River.  The  first  act  of  Governor  Minnewit  on 
their  arrival  on  the  South  River,  was,  as  he  had  done  on  Maiir 
hattan  Island,  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  in 
exchange  for  goods  and  trinkets.  The  deed  for  this  land  was 
written  in  the  Low- German,  and  was  burned  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  royal  palace  at  Stockholm  in  1697.  He  erected  on 
this  land,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  a 
small  fort,  which  he  called  in  honor  of  his  young  Queen  "Fort 
Christina."  The  Dutch,  who  occupied  Fort  Nassau,  fifteen 
miles  further  up  the  river,  sent  down  to  him  to  inquire  what 
he  was  doing  there.  He  gave  them  an  evasive  answer.  As 
soon  as  he  was  fortified  he  established  his  authority  as  Governor 
of  a  new  colony  under  the  protection   of  the   government    of 
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SweiU'U.  aiul  ralK'd  it  "Now  SwciUmi."  'Pho  Dutch  did  not 
molest  him,  and  Sweden  was  at  tlie  time  too  powerfnl  in  Europe 
for  Hidhnid  to  enter  into  a  war  witli  sucdi  a  war-like  nation 
for  the  possession  i>f  a  il  ist  ant   insignitieant  colony. 

Miniu'wil's  i>\])erience  in  the  Indian  trade,  acquired  as 
Governor  of  Xrw  N'etherland,  and  his  superior  energN^  enabled 
him  to  return  <»ne  of  his  ships  in  1(538,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
furs  of  great  value.  This  success,  and  the  glowing  description 
of  the  new  country,  caused  such  an  excitement  at  home,  that 
in  tlie  succeeding  year  several  ships  arrived  with  immigrants 
from  the  countries  l)eK>nging  at  the  time  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden.  In  Ifi:^.*  more  ships  with  immigrants  from  Sweden, 
Finland  and  (Jermany  arrived,  and  also  Peter  Hollander,  of 
Gothenhurg,  as  Vice  Governor  of  the  colony.  'I'he  atfairs  of 
the  colony  under  the  wise  administration  of  Minnewit  prospered 
and  settlers  took  up  land  in  the  i)resent  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  PennsvlvanicL  Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
remained  peaceful  and  friendly. 

In  I'J-H  IVter  Minnewit  died  and  was  buried  at  Fort 
Christina.  Some  re})orts  say  he  went  back  to  Sweden.  Jo- 
hannes Printz,  a  native  of  Holstein,  was  appointed  his  successor; 
he  was  a  (Jerman  nobleman,  whose  full  name  was  ''Edler  von 
Buchau."  The  family  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
he  had  turned  Protestant  and  had  entered  the  Swedish  service. 
He  was  of  large  stature,  weighing  more  than  350  pounds,  of 
brusque  manner  and  jovial  disposition.  Among  the  military 
escort  he  brought  with  him  were  the  following  Germans:  Hans 
Lüneberger,  Jürgen  Schneeweis,  Peter  Meiser,  Constantin 
Grünl>erg  and  Isaac  von  Eysen.  Printz  arrived  with  two 
vessels,  the  ,,Fama"  and  ,, Storch,"  and  fifty-four  German 
families,  mostly  from  Pomerania.  In  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions, he  erected  on  an  island  near  the  West  shore  of  the  South 
River  the  j^trong  Fort  "New  (iothenburg,"and  also  his  residence, 
which  he  called  "Prinzenburg."  Printz  became  aggressive 
against  the  Netherlanders  and  had  repeated  controversies  with 
them.  The  Dutch  commissioner  Hudde  had  bought  land  from 
the  Indians  at  the  site  where  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  now 
built,  and  raised  the  coat  of  arms  of  Holland  on  a  post  planted 
on  the  land.     A   Swedish   officer    tore    it   down   and   Governor 
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Printz  sustained  him.  Ooyernor  Stuyvesant  of  New  Netherland 
came  to  visit  Printz  with  the  object  to  adjust  the  difTiculties ; 
they  had  a  most  pleasant  meetin^^,  and  parted  under  mutual 
pledges  of  becoming  good  neighl)ors  and  to  assist   each  other. 

Stuyvesant  in  the  year  1051  had  the  small  "P'ort  Nassau" 
demolished  and  erected  a  larger  and  stronger  fort,  named 
"Casimir,"  five  miles  from  Fort  Christina,  where  New  Castle, 
Del.,  is  now  situated.  By  this  the  Dutch  regained  most  of  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  which  they  had  lost  to  the  Swedes 
under  Minnewit.  Printz  protested  in  vain.  A  change  had 
taken  place  in  Europe,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  been  con- 
cluded. Sweden  had  retained  the  German  province  of  Pomer- 
ania  and  Bremen,  but  it  was  utterly  exhausted  in  money  and 
men,  and  Holland  had  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  There  being 
no  further  reason  for  its  continued  subserviency  to  Sweden, 
the  West  India  Company  instructed  its  Governor  of  New 
Netherland  to  assert  their  right  of  authority  over  the  Swedish 
settlements  on  the  Delaware.  Printz,  finding  his  resources  too 
limited  to  successfully  cope  with  the  populous  New  Nether- 
land, and  the  Swedish  government  feeling  its  inability  to 
maintain  the  distant  colony,  having  transferred  its  affairs  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Stockholm,  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 
He  was  in  such  haste  to  return  to  Europe  that  he  did  not 
wait  for  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  but  sailed  in  a 
Dutch  vessel,  leaving  the  government  of  New  Sweden  in  the 
hands  of  his  son-in-law,  a  Mr.  Papegoyo.  The  Board  of  Trade 
of  Stockholm  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  colony 
and  appointed  its  secretary,  Johann  Risingh,  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Elbing  in  Pomerania,  as  the  successor  of  Printz. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  Risingh  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Swedish  army  and  at  the  siege  of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony  had 
been  cashiered  for  misconduct.  He  brought  with  him  about 
200  immigrants.  His  instructions  were  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  keep  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Netherlanders,  as  well 
as  with  the  English,  bordering  on  the  South  of  the  colony. 
No  sooner  however  had  he  arrived  in  his  colony,  Avhen  he 
wantonly  commenced  hostilities,  and  in  1654  by  stratagem 
and  superior  numbers  overpoAvered  the  garrison  of  "Fort 
Casimir."     Stuyvesant  had  at  the  time  his  hands  too  full  with 
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affairs  at  New  Amsterdam  ami  could  take  no  immediate 
measures  for  the  recapture  of  tlie  fort.  He  reported  the 
matter  to  the  com])auy  in  Holland,  who  sent  him  two  ships 
with  troops  and  ordered  him  to  subdue  the  Swedish  colony. 
In  the  meantime  a  Swedish  ship  had  come  to  New  Amster- 
dam: it  was  seized  by  the  authorities  and  Stuyvesant  invited 
Governor  Kisingh  to  come  to  New  Amsterdam  with  a  view 
to  adjust  the  difficulties  Risingh  discreetly  declined  the 
invitation.  The  temerity  of  Governor  Ixisingh  in  his  dealings 
with  New  Netherland  had  probably  its  origin  in  an  overween- 
ing contempt  which  he  must  have  felt  for  the  supiness  of  the 
West  India  Company  heretofore  shown  to  the  Swedish  intruder. 

The  time  for  action  however  was  near.  The  troops  from 
Holland  arrived  and  Governor  Stuyvesant  prepared  for  war. 
All  the  able  bodied  men  of  New  Amsterdam  were  pressed  in 
the  military  service  for  the  campaign.  Only  the  Jews  Avere 
exempt  on  the  payment  of  a  monthly  Avar  tax  of  sixty-five 
''Stiver"  in  commutation  of  military  service.  The  Dutch  ships 
in  the  harbor  available  for  the  purpose  were  seized  for  the 
expedition.  On  Sunday,  the  first  of  September  1655,  after 
attending  divine  service  with  his  army,  he  embarked  on  seven 
ships  carrying  from  6  to  700  men  and  sailed  for  "New 
Sweden."  The  weather  was  favorable,  and  in  less  than  a 
week,  on  the  following  Saturday,  "Fort  Casimir"  was  again 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  expedition  then  proceeded 
for  Fort  Christina.  Governor  Risingh  was  requested  either 
to  leave  the  country  or  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  New 
Netherland.  He  refused  to  do  either.  The  Dutch  then 
commenced  hostilities  by  plundering  the  poor  settlers.  On  the 
next  day  Risingh  capitulated.  The  terms  of  surrender  were 
humane  and  honorable  to  both  parties,  private  property  was 
respected,  the  settlers  where  not  to  be  molested  except  that 
they  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Holland, 
religious  liberty  was  guaranteed,  the  Swedish  garrison  to  leave 
with  flying  colors  and  to  be  transported  by  Dutch  ships  to 
an  English  or  Fi-ench  harbor.  After  the  surrender.  Governor 
Stuyvesant  in  pursuance  of  instruction  from  his  company, 
offered  to. return  Fort  Christina  to  the  Swedes,  if  they  would 
agree  to  reasonable  and  honorable  conditions.    Risingh  preferred 
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to  be  sent  to  Europe.  On  tlie  0th  of  October  he  arrived  with 
his  small  garrison  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  there  being  a  delay 
in  the  shipment  of  the  party,  he  charged  Stuyvesant  with  a 
breach  of  the  terms  of  Ihe  surrender.  Stuyvesant  answered 
in  an  open  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  IJisingh  and  his  soldiers 
were  so  dissolute  and  disorderly,  that  the  captains  of  the  ships 
declined  to  have  them  as  passengers.  Risingh  answered  in  an 
open  letter,  written  in  the  High-German  language,  wherein  he 
charges  the  Dutch  soldiers  of  having  pillaged  the  settlers  and 
stores  at  Fort  Christina  after  the  surrender.  The  letters  of 
Dirk  Smith,  a  Dutch  official,  are  written  in  the  Frisian  Low- 
German.  All  these  letters  are  preserved  in  the  archives  in 
Albany.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  Swedish  settlement 
at  the  time  of  surrender  is  given  as  seven  hundred.  I  believe 
that  this  only  included  the  settlers  near  Fort  Christina  and 
not  those  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  it. 

The  settlers  were  not  much  grieved  by  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, which  could  afford  them  better  protection  and  did  not  in- 
terfere iu  their  private  affairs.  Their  connection  with  the  Swed- 
ish Lutheran  Church  continued  until  the  war  of  independence. 
The  consistory  at  Upsala  exercised  the  spiritual  authority  and 
continued  to  send  learned  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  the  colony 
to  take  charge  of  the  Lutheran  congregations.  Most  all  of 
of  these  ministers  appear  to  have  had  full  command  of  the 
German  language;  they  not  only  assisted  and  preached  to  the 
Germans,  but  we  frequently  find  them  in  charge  of  German 
congregations  in  the  colonies.  One  of  their  early  ministers, 
Rev.  Jacob  Fabricius,  w^ho  officiated  from  1669  to  1671  in  the 
Dutch  church  of  New  York,  was  a  German;  he  resided  for 
a  time  at  New^  Castle  and  in  1677  accepted  the  charge  of  the 
Swedish  Church  at  Wicacoa,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia. 
Another  German-Swedish  minister  was  Rev.  Justus  Falkner 
at  the  same  church.  How  many  Germans  were  among  the 
Swedish  settlers  cannot  be  stated.  We  have  seen  that  three 
governors  were  Germans,  and  Löher  in  his  ^ ^History  of  the 
Germans  in  America"  (1846)  states  that  he  found  a  tnTdttimi 
among  the  descendants  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  Justice  in  New  Sweden  were  conducted  in 
the    German    language.      The  Swedes    being   at    the    time    in 
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possession  of  a  part  of  Gerniany,  and  lookcnl  upon  as  the 
fhampions  of  tlie  Lntlioran  Church,  the  difference  in  na- 
tionalitv  was  not  so  groat,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  pheasant  association  and  cU>se  intercourse  between  the 
Sweiles  and  (lermans  in  tliis  country  continuoil  until  the  war 
(»f  independence.  The  Swedes  erected  the  first  Lutheran 
Church,  which  is  still  standing  in  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
Dol.,  in  the  year  l()9S.  The  Swede  Rev.  Dylander  dedicated  the 
first  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  ministers, 
(TaV)riel  Nasman,  Acrelius,  Unander,  Parlin,  Sandin,  Wrangel, 
Lidenus  and  Nyberg,  all  sent  here  by  the  consistory  of  Sweden 
during  the  colonial  times,  were  learned  men  of  high  christian 
character.  They  assisted  the  German  immigrants,  who  were 
arriving  in  large  numbers,  in  a  true  christian  spirit.  Kev. 
(iabricl  Nasman  preached  in  many  of  the  ejirliest  German 
settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Xyberg  was  the  Pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  the  Monocacy  settlement  in  Maryland. 

For  a  time  efforts  were  made  to  unite  the  Swedish  and 
German  Lutheran  churches  in  America,  and  it  came  very  near 
of  being  consummated.  The  English  Episcopalians  also  made 
efforts  to  unite  with  the  Swedish  church,  claiming  greater 
affinity  to  it  in  its  organization  of  bishoprics,  than  other 
churches,  and  when  Rev.  Andreas  Goerenson  of  the  Swed- 
ish church  of  South  Philadelphia,  in  17()8,  selected  the 
Rev.  Charles  Lute  of  the  English  Episcopal  church  as  his 
assistant,  the  Swedish  church  soon  thereafter  united  with,  or 
rather  was  absorbed  by  the  English  Episcopalians.  A  Rev.  Peter 
Schiifer  was  widely  known  among  the  Sw^edish  and  German 
settlements  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Abo,  in  Finland,  and  preached  the  gospel 
to  the  Germans,  Swedes  and  Indians  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
endured  long  fasts,  had  visions  and  claimed  direct  inspira- 
tion from  the  Almighty.  He  wandered  through  the  colony 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  well  known  among  the  Indians. 
Some  ))elieved  him  to  be  a  saint  and  others  doubted  his  sanity. 
He  returned  to  Finland,  where  he  was  locked  up  as  a  lunatic 
in  the  fortress  of  Gefle,  where  he  died. 

The  authority  of  the  Swedes  in  this  country  lasted  but 
seventeen  years ;    the   Hollanders,    who   succeeded   them,    were 
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ousted  by  the  Kiiglisli  in  October  1004,  and  the  English  in  turn 
were  ousted  in  1776  by  the  only  lawful  authority,  the  people 
of  this  country. 

About  the  year  1662  a  number  of  Mennonites  came  fronj 
Holland  and  settled  at  the  Iloorn  Kill,  on  the  Delaware,  a 
short  distance  below  Philadelf)hia.  Their  leader  was  Peter 
Cornelius  Plockhoy,  who  published  a  tract  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  in  1662,  giving  a  descri})tion  of  the  country  on 
the  South  River,  were  he  had  lived  for  some  time.  The  colony 
existed  but  about  two  years,  for  when  the  English  had  taken 
possession  of  New  York,  Robert  Carr,  the  new  Governor,  sent 
a  military  expedition  to  the  settlement,  which  destroyed  it,  as  he 
says,  "even  to  a  nail."  What  became  of  Plockhoy  for  the 
next  thirty  years  is  not  known.  But  in  1694,  blind  and 
destitute,  he  came  with  his  wife  to  Germantown,  where  they 
raised  a  subscription  for  him,  and  built  him  a  house,  where 
he  peacefully  died  after  a  few  years. 


Denkschrift 


über 


Henry   L.   Yesler, 


13  enUschrift    über    Henry    L.    "^esler. 

Gebürtig  aus  Leitersburg^  Md.  {iSii). 

Gründer    der    Stodt    Seattle,    Wastiington. 

Von  Rev.  A.  E.  Schade. 


Vesler's  Leben  ist  ein  sehr  bewegtes  gewesen.  Die  Art 
'^^^  von  Erfahrungen,  von  Pionieren  seines  Schlages  und 
seiner  Tage  gemacht,  wird  bald  selbst  in  Alaska  zur  märchen- 
haften Legende  werden.  Nirgends  tritt  so  der  schroffe  Gegen- 
satz der  Neuzeit  jenen  primitiven  Verhältnissen  gegenüber,  die 
da  draussen  vor  40  Jahren  noch  lebhaft  in  die  Zeit  der  Völ- 
kerwanderung, an  den  Beginn  des  Mittelalters  zurückversetzen, 
in  einer  Weise  die  im  nächsten  Jahrhundert  vom  weiten  Er- 
denrunde verschollen  sein  oder  nur  wie  aus  dem  Gebiet  alter 
Sage  auftauchen  wird. 

Aus  der  Gegend  von  Hagerstown  also,  aufgew^achsen  unter 
der  zweiten  Generation  der  Marylander  Pioniere,  von  wo  kurz 
vorher  die  Lidianer  über  den  Ohio  hinüber  versetzt  wurden, 
aus  dem  Blockhaus  seiner  Eltern  zog  der  zweiundzwanzigjäh- 
rige  Zimmergeselle  hinaus  in  die  Welt,  ,,in  die  Wescht."  In 
Ohio  wurde  damals  das  neue  Bethlehem  ,, geboomt,"  die  west- 
lichste Station  der  Herrnhuter,  zwischen  Canton  und  Massilion. 
In  letzterer  Stadt  blieb  Yesler  von  1832  bis  1851.  Obwohl 
zu  Fuss,  mit  kärglichem  Bündlein  dort  zugereist,  brachte  es 
Yesler  im  zweiten  Viertel  seines  Lebens,  in  den  neunzehn  Jah- 
ren, während  deren  Ohio  in  die  Reihe  der  besten  Culturstaaten 
einrückte  und  anfing,  dem  Lande  Staatsmänner  zu  liefern, 
brachte  er  es  zu  solchem  Wohlstande  mit  seiner  Hände  Arbeit 
und  einigem  Scharfblick,  dass  er  sich's  gestatten  konnte,  eine 
Vergn ü gun gs tour  nach  jener  Pacific-Küste  zu  machen,  deren 
Ruhm  damals  die  ganze  Welt  durchdrang.  Er  vermied  den 
leicht  besäeten,  dreitausend  Meilen  langen  Pfad  quer  durch 
Amerika.  Er  schiffte  sich  in  Baltimore  ein,  um  über  den 
Isthmus  von  Panama,  dem  Goldlande  bequemer  beizukommen. 
Seines  Bleibens   war   aber   auch   nicht   in   dem  Gerempel  und 
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Getriebe  clor  (u>klsucher  —  er  suchte  ein  Glück  nielir  in  der 
Stille  iiiul  stieir  in  Portland,  dem  platten  D(U'fchen  um  Oregon- 
Strome,  an's  Land.  Doch  getiel  es  ihm  dort  auch  nicht.  Das 
Nest  stand  damals  in  dem  Stadium  der  Prätensionen,  ohne 
einen  Lebensunterhalt  bieten  zu  können.  Aber  was  Yesler  von 
der  rmgegend  hörte,  namentlich  der  Puget-Sund-Gegend,  die 
erst  wenige  Jahre  vor  seiner  eigenen  Geburt  überhaupt  zum 
ersten  Male  von  Weissen  mit  Entzücken  erblickt  worden  war, 
das  lockte  den  Hoharhcifer  eimge  hundert  Meilen  weiter  nörd- 
lich. Es  fuhren  eben  die  ersten  Schiffe  von  Portland  nach 
dem  neuen  Victoria.  Ein  alter  Capitan  rieth  ihm  aber,  Yesler 
solle  von  Victoria  aus  nur  noch  hundert  Meilen  südlicher 
fahren,  nach  Xew  York  oder  Alki  (man  wusste  noch  nicht, 
wie  Denny,  der  sich  eben  dort  niedergelassen  hatte,  den  Ort 
nennen  wollte) :  dort  sei  das  eigentliche  Holzland  der    Welt. 

Yesler  kam,  und  die  wunderschöne  Landschaft  mit  ihren 
unverkennbaren  Quellen  künftigen  Keichtliums  that  es  ihm  an. 
Aus  jenen  barocken  Schneezacken  brachten  einzelne  Waghälse 
reichliche  Erzproben,  edelster  Art  —  und  von  solchen  Erz- 
gebirgen war  der  ganze  Sund  hüben  und  drüben  eingerahmt 
—  Berge,  die  wir  damals  in  der  Geographiestunde  zu  der  Sierra 
Nevada  rechneten,  wodurch  es  passiren  konnte,  dass  wir  sie  in 
der  Xähe  von  Andalusien  dachten  —  Berge  zwischen  Sund  und 
Ocean  wie  der  Gotthardt-Alpstock,  von  denen  Yesler  damals 
selbst  nicht  wusste,  dass  sie  ein  viel  grösseres  Gebiet  beherrsch- 
ten, als  es  der  ältere,  zahmere  Olymp  je  vermochte.  Und  aus 
den  tiefen,  feierlich  stillen  Gewässern  schnellte  lebensfroh  der 
Lachs  schaarenweise,  während  in  den  dunkeln,  schluchtigen 
Bergströmen  es  wimmelt  von  riesigen  und  doch  zarten  Forellen. 
L"nd  über  die  20,000  Quadratmeilen,  bis  zum  50.  Meridian,  in 
jener  Ecke  des  Territoriums,  welches  allein  so  gross  ist  wie  die 
Schweiz,  verbreiten  sich  verhältnissmässig  so  dicht  wie  Gras- 
halme die  Fichtenwälder,  voll  solcher  Baumriesen,  wie  sie  ihres- 
gleichen auf  Erden  nicht  finden.  Dies  Alles  fesselte  den 
Mann,  der  bereits  über  das  Schwabenalter  hinaus  war,  der  aber 
nun  erst  den  Strebermuth  in  sich  fühlte,  welcher  seitdem  noch 
Hunderttausende  hintrieb,  die  noch  nicht  über's  Schwabenalter 
hinaus  waren,  aber  reichlich  auf  Zeiten  und  Umstände  stiessen, 
wodurch  sie  gewitzigt  wurden. 
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Alki  Point  war  ein  IIolzf;i,llor-La<(er,  vorhJilinis.sniHH.si«(  a)>fr 
schon  eine  Art  Stadt.  Denn  die  Kchniierigen,  zeTlurnpten  Zdte 
der  Shiwa-Indianer,  welche  s(;hon  mehr  an  Efjquiineaiix  erin- 
nern, waren  aufgeschlagen  ?////  drei,  lilockliütten  Tier,  von  dcn<'n 
eine  den  Kaufladen  bildete,  zwei  als  Schenken  und  Wirths- 
häuser  dienten.  Eine  Meile  von  Alki,  auf  d'-ni  gegenüber- 
liegenden Ufer  der  Bucht,  war  bereits  eine  I>.ichtung  von  einigen 
Ackern  geschlagen.  Dort,  so  leuchtete  Yesler  auf  den  ersten 
Blick  ein,  passe  es  ihm  besser  zur  ^'iederlassung.  Dort  lieferte 
ein  einziger  Acker  Hunderte  von  solchen  kerzengeraden,  ast- 
losen, fünf  (zuweilen  fünfzehn)  Fuss  dicken  und  100  bis  20U 
Fuss  langen  Blöcken,  wie  sie  in  den  Schiffsbauhöfen  der  Welt 
mit  200  Dollars  für  den  Stamm  ein  gesuchter  Artikel  .sind. 

Im  Herbst  '52  war  Yesler  angelangt.  Im  Sommer  '5^^ 
hatte  er  schon  eine  Sägemühle  im  Gange,  die  erste  Dampfsäge- 
mühle am  Puget  Sund.  Er  hatte  zwei  Htdmstätten  (sogenannte 
donation  claims)  zu  je  160  Acker  auf  seinen  und  seiner  Frau 
Namen  eintragen  lassen.  Ihm  gehörte  nun  mancher  Baum 
am  Abhang,  der  sich  von  der  Bai  eine  halbe  Meile  weit,  bis 
zur  Höhe  von  500  Fuss,  hinaufzieht.  Dass  hinter  drei  weiteren 
Hügelreihen  und  drei  weiteren  Meilen  der  herrlichste  blaue 
Bergsee  (von  der  Grösse  und  Art  des  Züricher  Sees)  sich  in's 
Land  hinaufzog,  gespeist  von  den  Gletschern  des  Mt.  Baker- 
Gebirgsstocks,  des  amerikanischen  Mt.  Blanc,  und  von  ^It 
Reinier  (viel  vornehmer  als  jener)  —  das  wussten  avoIiI  kaum 
die  Shiwas,  die  es  nicht  wagten,  den  massenhaften  Bären  in 
dieses  undurchdringliche  Dickicht  zu  folgen. 

Als  das  der  Sägemühle  nächst  Nothwendige  fand  Yesler 
die  Errichtung  einer  saalartigen  Küche,  einer  Speiseanstalt  für 
seine  erdfarbigen  Holzfäller,  die  sich  so  gelehrig  anstellten,  dass 
einige  sogar  die  Zeichen  richtig  auf  die  Blöcke  malen  konnten. 

Dieses  veritable  Kosthaus,  welches  den  grossen  Brand  vor 
drei  Jahren,  aber  nicht  die  darauffolgende  Bauwuth,  überstand, 
hat  für  die  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Seattle  viel  zu  bedeuten  ge- 
habt.  Dort  hielt  König  Seattle  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  noch  ein 
Palaver  ab,  und  Prinzessin  Seattle,  die  jetzt  so  lederhaft 
runzelige,  uralte  Angeline  (die  jetzt  der  Stadtfiskus  noch  mo- 
natlich mit  2  bis  3  Dollars  als  Pensionärin  unterhält)  hat 
darin,  bereits  damals  Matrone,  ihr  wildes,  aber  einÜussreiches 
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l\Oirinient  geführt,  bis  die  Franzosen  irekommen  sind  nnd  liaben 
franz»»sisehe  Speisezettel  nnd  Pariser  Kiudie  eingeführt,  bis  Ber- 
liner ,,Kellnörs**  den  Tonristen  nun  die  Ilonenrs  machen  '^after 
the  European  Plan,"  nnd  die  Söhne  „Dschepähn's^*  schaaren- 
weise  sich  Conkurrenz  machen,  um  scharwentzelnd  eine  riesige 
Portion  Lachs  oder  eine  winzige  Portion  Goldfasan  für  15 
Cents  zu  serviren. 

Das  waren  idyllische  Zeiten,  die  dem  Yesler  vergingen  in 
jener  Urwüchsigkeit  der  Zustande,  zwischen  seiner  Sägemühle 
nnd  seiner  (öffentlichen  Halle,  welche  Magazin,  Kost-,  Kath- 
und  Schauspielhaus  zugleich  war,  und  dann  aber  auch  wohl 
einmal  in  ein  Gotteshaus  oder  in  ein  ,,Fort"  umgewandelt 
wurde  —  zwischen  seinen  Waldriesen  und  seinen  Zwerg- 
Indianern. 

Nichtsdestoweniger  waren  es  ernste,  harte  Zeiten.  Welche 
Haufen  von  Verdruss  gab  es  zu  verschlucken,  bis  die  Maschie- 
nerie  aufgestellt  war  in  der  ersten  Sagemühle,  welche  von  Ohio 
herbeigeschafft  werden  musste,  in  jenen  Vorzeiten,  da  Chicago 
noch  die  letze  Bahnstation  und  noch  nicht  viel  grösser  war, 
als  jenes  New  York  oder  Alki  Point  am  anderen,  neuesten 
Ende  der  neuen  Welt.  Und  welcher  Aufwand  von  Ausdauer 
war  erforderlich,  als  das  mit  so  vielen  Opfern  an  Mühe  und 
Geld  hero^estellte  Etablissement  nicht  einmal  blos,  sondern  drei 
Mal  im  Laufe  des  Vierteljahrhunderts  in  Rauch  aufging,  um 
die  Sägemühle  doch  immer  sofort  neu  in  Gang  zu  setzen,  um 
die  Kunden  in  Valparaiso,  in  Honolulu  und  San  Francisco 
nicht  allzu  lang  auf  ihre  Bestellungen  warten  und  das  Geschäft 
Schaden  leiden  zu  lassen. 

Yesler  hatte  nicht  beabsichtigt,  sich  in  der  einsamen  Wild- 
niss  dauernd  niederzulassen,  während  Weib  und  Kind  zu 
Massilon  in  der  comfortablen  Heimath  die  Rückkehr  des  Vaters 
erwarteten.  Aber  er  ,, machte  so  viel  Geld,"  und  die  Zeit  ver- 
ging so  rasch,  ohne  es  einmal  durch  den  Ausfall  des  Winters 
inne  werden  zu  lassen,  und  es  waren  liun  so  viele  Leute  mit 
ihrem  Lebensunterhalt  von  seinem  Unternehmen  abhängig 
dass  er's  nicht  über's  Herz  l)ringen  konnte,  die  schöne  Gegend 
so  bald  schon  zu  verlassen.  Zudem  wuchs  der  Zudrang  von 
Einwanderern,  die  das  GoldüeVjcr  von  Berg  zu  Thal  und  von 
Ort  zu  Ort  trieb,    bis    sie  sich    überall   enttäuscht  sahen  und 
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festzusetzen  entschlossen,  so  class  Yesler  auf  die  Idee  kam, 
sein  abgeholztes  Land  in  I^aupliltzen  zu  verkaufen.  Und  da- 
mit machte  er  so  rasche,  so  glänzende  Geschäfte,  dass  Yesler's 
Familie  nun  beschloss,  die  Uebersiedelung  zu  vollziehen. 
Leider  traten  gerade  damals  jene  ersten  allgemeinen  Indianer- 
Unruhen  ein,  welche  die  Sioux  in  Neu-Ulm  entziindet  hatten 
—  so  weit  Washington  und  Oregon  berührt  wurden,  wohl  die 
ersten  und  letzten,  aber  desto  mehr  von  der  allerblutigsten 
Art.  In  jenem  Jahre  hat  Niemand  sowohl  der  Kegierung, 
als  den  Wilden,  so  gute  Dienste  gethan,  als  gerade  Yesler 
vermöge  seiner  Beliebtheit  bei  den  letzteren,  die  in  ihren  Canoes 
von  Alaska  herabkamen,  um  sich  bei  ihm  etwas  zu  verdienen 
und  seinen  Ruhm  heimzutragen  nach  Kussisch-Amerika. 

In  den  fünfziger  Jahren  bereits  wuchs  Seattle  zu  einer 
richtigen  Stadt,  wenn  man  auch  im  Osten  gar  nichts  davon 
merkte.  Die  drei  ersten  Strassen  bestanden  aus  allerhand 
Kauf-  und  Trinkhäusern,  in  denen  sich  australische  und 
asiatische  Seefahrer  mit  AVallfisch-  und  Robbenfängern,  mit 
Deserteuren  der  Huron  Pelz  Co.  und  Abenteurern  aus  aller 
,Herren  Ländern  Rendezvous  gaben.  Mancher  Millionär  von 
heute  begann  im  AValde  mit  Holzf etilen,  war  nach  einem  Jahre 
Besitzer  eines  Ausschankes  und  nach  einem  Jahrzehnt  eines 
Strassengeviertes,  wovon  jeder  Bauplatz  $  2000  kostete,  deren 
ich  kürzlich  etliche  für  |  20,000  habe  verkaufen  sehen. 

Braucht  es  erwähnt  zu  werden,  dass  da  Yesler's  Mühle 
vollauf  zu  than  hatte?  Bauholz,  und  Bretter  w^aren  zu  liefern 
für  eine  Stadt,  die  heute  unter  zehntaüsenden  auch  gegen 
tausend  Häuser  von  der  Gattung  zählt,  Avie  sie  selbst  der 
Weitgereiste  als  elegante  Villen  gelten  lassen  muss.  Freilich, 
Yesler  Hess  sein  Geschäft  in  die  Hände  einer  reichen  Gesell- 
schaft übergehen,  die  nun  seit  Jahren  auf  der  Seattle  gegen- 
über liegenden  Seite  des  Sundes  die  grösste  Sagemühle  auf 
Erden  im  Betrieb  hat.  Denn  er  war  der  Aufreouncr  und  des 
Aufreibens  müde.  Er  baute  sich  seine  Residenz  für  etliche 
$  80,000  und  jenes  bereits  erwähnte  Geschäftsgebäude  für  eine 
Viertelmillion,  setzte  sich  zur  Ruhe,  handelte  zum  Zeitvertreib 
mit  Grundeigenthum  oder  half  als  Bürgermeister  für  die  Mün- 
digerklärung von  Washington  oder  die  Reclame  seines  Seattle 
zu  agitiren. 
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So  riMi'li  uml  i)()]>ulär  tier  Mann  nnn  auch  ist,  so  sicher 
or  seine  Iventen  luv.ielit,  besonders  aus  dem  genannten  gross- 
artigen  Bankgehiiudo  und  der  hestgelegensten  der  Schiffswerften 
—  so  wenig  befriedigend  hat  sich  docli  sein  Feierabend  gestaltet. 
Vm  einen  ijrossen  'l'lieil  seines  Grundbesitzes  streiten  <>'eij:en 
iliu  die  Verwandten  seiner  Frau,  und  die  Advokaten  verstehen 
da  draussen  ihren  Vortheil  so  besonders  gut,  dass  das  Gericht 
es  für  nöfhig  fand,  den.  alten  gutmüthigen  Mann  unter  Curate! 
zu  stelle)!.  Iliu,  der  Unzähligen  zu  einer  behiibigen  Existenz 
verliolfen,  wahrend  er  selbst  nicht  selten  in  einer  tinanziellen 
Kkunnie  steckte  und  den  Lohn  einer  halbjahrhundert  langen 
Arbeit  und  Entbehrung  riskirte,  um  der  Stadn  zu  helfen,  ihn, 
mit  seinen  schwieligen  Händen,  habe  ich  verhöhnen  hören 
müssen  von  einem  jüdischen  Banquier,  weil  sein  Name  auf 
einem  Wechsel  von  200  Dollars  werthlos  sei. 

Kein  Wunder,  dass  Yesler  mit  mehr  Stolz  und  Freude 
auf  die  Photographie  seines  ersten  einstöckigen  „Country  Stores" 
(Landkramladens)  hinschaute,  der,  mit  thurmhohen  Föhren 
und  Cedern  im  Rücken,  auf  der  Stelle  stand,  wo  jetzt  sein 
neuer  Palast  die  meilenlange  Keihe  ähnlicher  Paliiste  eröff- 
net, worin  nun  der  coulante  Financier  auf  der  Ecke,  mit 
Nasenquetscher  auf  der  typischen  Nase,  seine  einträgliche 
Boutique  mieth weise  aufgeschlagen  hat,  wo  der  Mann  von  der 
Welt  nun  über  den  weniger  gehobelten  Mann  der  Arbeit  spöttelt, 
welcher  mit  Schwielen  und  Schweiss  den  Grund  legen  half 
zum  Gedeihen  eines  grossen  Landstriches,  —  welcher  die  Ka- 
pitalien produziren  half,  mit  denen  der  Wucherer  nun  wuchert. 

Zwar  setzt  sich  Yesler  stoisch  darüber  hinweg,  dass  nach 
Seattle  Art  alles  Gezüchte  ihn  bemäkelt  und  doch  zugleich  an 
ihm  herumschröpft.  Nach  einer  längeren  Wittwerschaft,  zur 
Zeit,  da  man  ilin  zum  Bürgermeister  von  Seattle  gemacht 
hatte,  verbhiffte  ei'  die  Gernegrossstädter  mit  einer  Hochzeit. 
Als  hoher  Siebziger  noch  erkor  er  sich  ein  wohlgestaltetes  und 
wohlgesittetes  Mädchen  aus  armer  Familie,  um  seiner  Altge- 
sellenwirthschaft  ein  Ende  und  den  Berechnungen  gewisser 
Erbbeflissenen  einen  Strich  durchzumachen.  Stolz  auf  seine 
Erbin,  lässt  er  sich  von  seinem  Asiaten  den  Schlag  des  Lan- 
dauers öffnen  und  von  seinem  Afrikaner  spazieren  fahren,  um 
nachher  in  seinen  üppigen  Blumenbeeten  zu  hantiren,  oder  mit 


dem  Prachtexemplar  von  einem  Bän-n  zu  Bpielen,  der  Kich  der 
Abwechslung  freut.  Ausserdem  sieht  man  ihn  zum  I*uhlic 
Square  hinabwandeln:  I lande  auf  deui  Kücken,  Brust  heraus, 
Kopf  hoch  —  und  mit  den  Leuten  plaudern,  die  er  nicht  mehr 
so  zu  meiden  braucht,  seitdem  stadtbekannt  ist,  \vi(;  weni<( 
er  finanzielle  Hülfe  zu  leisten  im  Stande  ist.  Oder  man  find(,'t 
ihn  lesend  in  seiner  gut  ausgestalteten  Bibliothek,  und  um 
von  ihm  zu  protitiren,  muss  man  ihn  dort  hören,  wie  er  aller- 
hand Silber-  und  Gründerschwindel  denunzirt,  von  dem  der 
Nachwuchs  schwatzend,  statt  zu  arbeiten  und  zu  leiden,  sein 
Glück  ergaunern  wolle.  Denn  in  den  PVagen,  die  das  Wohl 
und  AVelie  dieses  weiten,  reichen  Landes  und  der  nachdrängen- 
den jüngeren  Zeitgenossen  betreffen,  ist  der  alte  Pennsylvanier 
aus  Maryland  auf  dem  Laufenden  geblieben  bis  in  sein  köst- 
liches Alter,  selbst  draussen  an  der  Grenze  der  Welt  und  dicht 
an  der  Grenze  des  von  ihm  grösstentheils  selbst  miterlebten 
Jahrhunderts. 


Louis   Ferdinand   Fix. 


Loijiis    Kerciinanci     Kix:. 


Vortrag  den  Ilerrii  I.  Loeinenthal  in  dem   Verein  zur  Erforschung  der 
QeschichUi  der  Deutsclien  in  Maryland  am  Hi.  Mai  ]8Ü3. 


•*i=C^eit  vielen  Jahrhunderten  haben  deutsche  Männer  ihre 
'^^  Knochen  für  fremde  Nationen  zu  Markte  getragen ; 
auch  in  dem  grossen  Unabhängigkeitskriege  unserer  Republik 
gegen  England  im  vorigen  Jahrhundert  nahmen  Deutsche  thä- 
tigen  Antheil  auf  beiden  Seiten,  nicht  minder  in  dem  gewalti- 
gen Ringen,  welches  Anfangs  der  sechziger  Jahre  dieses  Jahr- 
hunderts den  amerikanischen  Continent  erschütterte. 

Aber  nur  Wenige  mag  es  gegeben  haben,  welche  eine  grosse 
und  gesicherte  Stellung  mit  einer  allem  Anscheine  nach  glän- 
zenden Zukunft  aufgaben,  um  für  die  Erhaltung  dieser  Re- 
publik mit  ganzer  Manneskraft  einzutreten.  Solch'  ein  Mann, 
der  für  die  Freiheit  und  für  die  Rechte  aller  Menschen  sein 
Leben  in  einem  fremden  Lande  in  die  Schanze  schlägt,  der  es 
vorzieht,  um  einer  hehren  Idee  wollen,  die  Bequemlichkeiten  einer 
hohen  Stellung  mit  ihren  finanziellen  Annehmlichkeiten  für 
eine  ungewisse  Zukunft  mit  allen  Schrecken  eines  blutigen 
Krieges  hinzugeben,  solch  ein  Mann  thut  mehr,  als  der  Bürger 
eines  Landes,  welcher  seine  Pflicht  für  seine  angestammte  Hei- 
math  oder  für  sein  Adoptivvaterland  auf  dem  Schlachtfelde 
ausübt.  Ein  solcher  Held  der  Freiheit  war  der  jüngst  in 
Washington  gestorbene  Oberst  Louis  Ferdinand  Fix. 

Am  3.  September  1829  wurde  derselbe  in  Luxemburg,  der 
Hauptstadt  des  damals  zum  deutschen  Bunde  gehörigen,  gleich- 
namigen Grossherzogthums,  geboren.  Was  Elternliebe  und 
gute  Schulen  für  einen  geistig  begabten  jungen  Menschen  zu 
thun  im  Stande  sind,  ward  ihm  im  vollsten  Masse  zu  Theil. 

Seine  Eltern  waren  einige  Jahre  nach  seiner  Geburt  nach 
der  Stadt  Arlon,  im  heutioen  Beltrisch-Luxemburof,  oezoire]i. 
und   um    dem   jungen   Sprossen    nicht    die    Gelegenheit    eines 
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besseren  Schulbesuches  zu  rauben,  blieb  er  mit  seinem  jüngeren 
Hruder,  dem  jetzigen  belgischen  General -Lieutenant,  Henri 
Constant  Fix,  bei  der  Grossmutter  in  Luxemburg,  und  dieselbe 
t heilte  sich  mit  einer  damals  noch  unverheiratheten  Tante  in 
die  Erziehung  der  beiden  Knaben. 

Wir  müssen  nun  die  Verhältnisse  jener  Zeit  im  politischen 
Leben  etwas  näher  in's  Auge  fassen  und  sehen,  wie  dieselben 
auf  das  Gemüth  des  Knaben  einwirkten. 

Im  Frieden  zu  Campo  Formio  1797,  war  das  Luxemburger 
Land  mit  den  oesterreichischen  Niederlanden  und  dem  bur_ 
gundischen  Kreise  an  Frankreich  abgetreten  worden  und  bil- 
dete das  De'partvment  des  forcts.  Noch  lebten  zur  Jugendzeit 
unseres  Ferdinand,  wie  er  genannt  wurde,  Hunderte  von  Vete- 
ranen in  Luxemburg  und  Umgegend,  welche  Jahre  lang  gehol- 
fen hatten,  den  Ruhm  des  ersten  Nap*oleon  durch  die  halbe 
Welt  zu  tragen.  Sein  eigener  Onkel  hatte  in  der  napoleoni- 
schen Garde  sich  Kuhm  und  Ehren  geholt  und  w^ohl  mag  der 
aufgeweckte  Knabe  mit  stets  neuer  Begierde  und  unvermin- 
derter Lust  den  Erzählungen  jener  früheren  Soldaten  gelauscht 
haben,  wenn  sie  mit  begeisterten  AVorteu  von  ihrem  Helden - 
kaiser  und  von  ihren  Feldzügen  sprachen.  Hierzu  kamen  noch 
die  Kämpfe  in  Griechenland  in  den  Jahren  von  1821 — L'-^'^O, 
und  die  französische  Julirevolution  1830.  Ein  Freiheitssturm 
brauste  durch  Europa  im  Osten  wie  im  Westen ;  in  Deutsch- 
land regte  es  sich  an  allen  Ecken  und  Enden.  Kein  Wunder, 
dass  die  Liebe  zu  kriegerischen  Abenteuern  und  zur  Freiheit 
in  der  Seele  des  jungen  Mannes  immer  festeren  Fuss  fasste. 

Doch  den  mächtigsten  Eindruck  machten  die  grossen  po- 
litischen Begebenheiten  in  unmittelbarer  Nähe. 

Nach  dem  Sturze  Napoleons  L  war  Belgien  ein  Theil  des 
Königreichs  der  Niederlande  geworden ;  das  daran  grenzende 
Luxemburger  Land  wurde  zum  Grossherzogthum  erhoben  und 
war  dem  damaligen  Könige  der  Niederlande  auch  die  Würde 
eines  Grossherzogs  von  Luxemburg  übertragen  worden,  doch 
blieb  Luxemburg  deutsch  und  war  nur  durcli  Personal-Union 
in  N'erbindung  mit  den  Niederlanden.  Aber  ganz  Luxemburg 
stellte  sich  beim  Ausbruche  der  Kevolution  auf  Seiten  der 
Belgier  und  nur  die  preussische  Bundesbesatzung  der  Festung 
Luxemburg  verhinderte  den  Abfall  der  Hauptstadt  selbst,  das 
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Land  trat  offen  ^ogeii  TTolland  auf.  I)i(;  B(;l;^ior,  von  den 
Franzosen  unterstützt,  vertrieben  die  iKjlländiscfien  Trupjjeri 
aus  den  belgischen  Städten. 

Die  Ursachen  des  damaligen  Abfalls  der  belgischen  Tabelle 
von  dem  Vereinigten  Königreiche  der  Niederlande  sind  /um 
Theil  in  den  Bestrebungen  Hollands  zu  suchen,  eine  Verschmel- 
zung der  beiden  Landestheile  anzu})ahrien,  und  in  den  grossen 
Schwierigkeiten  bei  der  Behandlung  der  geistlichen  Angele- 
genheiten und  des  öffentlichen  Unterrichts.  Die  katholische 
Geistlichkeit  und  die  Regierung  stellten  sich  immer  schroffer 
gegenüber.  Auch  behandelte  bei  Besetzung  von  Staatsämtern 
und  Offiziersstellen  die  Regierung  die  belgischen  Provinzen 
durchaus  stiefmütterlich.  Hierzu  kamen  die  unendlichen  Press- 
prozesse der  Regierung  gegen  die  Oppositionsblätter  Belgiens, 
wobei  die  Regierung  die  bestehenden  Gesetze  durch  neue  Ver- 
ordnungen willkürlich  umänderte. 

Ein  Vatersbruder  unseres  jungen  Ferdinand  trat  in  die 
Reihen  der  belgischen  Armee  und  blieb  nach  Errichtung  des 
Königreichs  Belgien  in  derselben,  in  welcher  er  es  bis  zum 
Hauptmann  brachte. 

Alle  diese  Ereignisse  verfehlten  gewiss  nicht,  ihren  Ein- 
fluss  auf  den  Knaben  auszuüben,  der  mit  grossem  Erfolge  die 
Schulen  der  Stadt  Luxemburg  besuchte.  Ein  Ereigniss  aus 
jener  Zeit  zeugt  von  dem  Muthe  und  der  Bescheidenheit  unseres 
Ferdinands. 

Als  junger  Gymnasiast  rettete  er  einem  Mitschüler  das 
Leben,  indem  er  ihn  mit  eigener,  grosser  Lebensgefahr  aus 
dem  Wasser  der  schäumenden  Alzette  heraus  holte.  Xach 
vollbrachter  That  raffte  er  eiligst  seine  am  Ufer  hingelegten 
Schulbücher  zusammen  und  eilte  nach  Hause.  Als  eine  halbe 
Stunde  später  die  Eltern  des  Kindes  ihm  in 'Begleitung  einer 
grossen  Volksmenge  ihren  Dank  abstatten  wollten,  war  er 
längere  Zeit  nirgends  zu  finden  und  erst  nach  längerem  Suchen 
fand  man  ihn  in  seinem  Bette,  wohin  er  sich  zum  Trocknen 
gelegt,  während  seine  Kleider  zu  gleichem  Zwecke  über  einige 
Stühle  oreleo^t  waren :  er  hatte  von  seiner  Heldenthat  keinem 
Hausinsassen  ein  Wort  verrathen. 

A^on  der  Schule  in  Luxemburg  kam  Ferdinand  nach  Ant- 
werpen auf  eine  Navigationsschule  und  schon  vor  seinem  voll- 
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emleteii    19.    Jaliro    orhiolt    er    das    Befilhigiingspatent    eines 
Si'hiffslieutenants,  nämlich  am   I "2.  August  1848. 

Diis  war  I'lui'  gewaltige  und  grosse  Zeit.  Mit  aller  Kraft 
sucht«  sich  der  Einheitsgedanke  im  deutschen  Volke  Bahn  zu 
brechen,  im  Bunde  mit  dem  Streben  nach  grösserer  politischer 
Freiheit. 

Im  Anfange  waren  diese  Bestrebungen  mit  theil weisem 
Krfolixe  gekrönt.  Die  deutsche  National-Versammlang  in  Frank- 
furt errichtete  eine  provisorische  Centralgewalt,  welche  bis  zur 
Begründung  einer  Verfassung  Deutschlands  die  vollziehende 
(lewalt  ausüben  sollte:  an  die  Spitze  derselben  wurde  als 
Reichs  Verweser  Erzherzog  Johann  von  Oesterreich  gewählt. 

Die  obengenannte  National-Versaninilung  in  Frankfurt  a. 
M.  war  unter  Anderem  auch  eifrig  bestrebt,  eine  deutsche 
Kriegsflotte  zu  gründen  und  zu  diesem  Zwecke  wurde  eine 
Marine-Commission  eingesetzt.  Dieselbe  wählte  zum  Orofanisator 
der  zu  gründenden  Flotte  Karl  Rudolph  Brom  me,  I^rommy 
genannt,  einen  tüchtigen,  erfahrenen  Seehelden,  der  sich  im 
griechischen  Unabhängigkeitskriege  grosse  Lorbeeren  erworben 
und  sich  später  in  Griechenland  als  tüchtiger  Beamter  in  der 
Marine- Verwaltung  auszeichnete.  Im  Januar  1849  traf  Bromme 
in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  ein^  trat  in  die  technische  Abtheilung  der 
Marine-Commission  und  wurde  zugleich  Referent  im  Reichs- 
Ministerium.  Zwei  Monate  später  traf  er  in  Bremerhaven  als 
Reichs-Commissär  ein  und  war  schon  am  4.  Juni  im  Stande, 
mit  drei  Reichsdampfern  das  weit  überlegene  dänische  Blockade- 
Geschwader  anzugreifen  und  von  der  AVesermündung  zurück- 
zuschlagen. Zur  Bemannung  der  Schiffe  erliess  die  Commission 
der  Marine  unter  Anderem  einen  Aufruf  zur  Besetzung  von 
48  Schiffsfähndrichstellen  oder  „Seejunkern,"  wie  man  die 
jungen  Herren  amtlich  titulirtc.  Es  meldeten  sich  1100  und 
unter  den  wenigen  Gewählten  war  auch  Louis  Ferdinand  Fix. 
Noch  lebt  in  Washington  ein  anderer  damaliger  Seejunker,  der 
"Weinhiindler  Hr.  l*ohndorff.  Der  sehr  liebenswürdige  und 
hochgebildete  Herr  erzählte  mir,  dass  Fix  mit  einem  Holsteiner, 
Namens  Aßchenfelder,  sich  in  die  Ehre  theilte,  als  Musterjunker 
den  anderen  Officiersaspiranten  stets  als  nachahmens'vverthes 
Beispiel  von  Tüchtigkeit  und  Pflichttreue  vorgeführt  zu  wer- 
den.    Kr  war  während    seiner   ganzen  Dienstzeit  in  der  deut- 
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sehen  Ryichsilotte  der  beliebteste  Kamerafl  bei  den  Offizieren 
und  der  erklärte  Günstling  des  zum  Admiral  avancirten  Hromme^ 
Dessen  Patent  war  vom  Keichsverweser  am  8.  Juni  1840 
datirt. 

lieber  seine  Dienstzeit  in  der  deutschon  Flotte  bis  zu  deren 
Auflosung,  welche  am  2.  April  1852  beschlossen  und  in  den 
folgenden  Monaten  ausgeführt  wurde,  liegen  die  Zeugnisse 
seiner  sämmtlichen  Vorgesetzten,  vom  Lieutenant  bis.  zum 
Admiral,  vor.  Öämmtliche  Schriftstücke  sind  ein  Ehrendenkmal 
für  den  Verstorbenen,  lieber  seine  Kühnheit  legt  die  ihm 
am  1.  Juli  1851  vom  Grossherzog  von  Oldenburg  wegen  Ret- 
tung eines  Menschenlebens  verliehene  ,, Medaille  für  Kettung 
aus  Gefahr^'  vollgültiges  Zeugniss   ab. 

Am  29.  Juli  1852  wurde  Fix  mit  den  anderen  Offizieren 
und  Junkern  verabschiedet,  erhielt  aber  noch  sein  Gehalt  für 
ein  volles  Dienstjahr.  Besonders  ehrenhaft  ist  das  ihm  von 
seinem  Admiral  ausgestellte  Zeugniss,  welches  seine  Pflicht- 
treue und  seine  Tüchtigkeit,  vor  Allem  aber  seinen  Muth  und 
sein  feines,  kameradschaftliches  Auftreten  lobt.  Noch  zwei 
Mal  hat  er  seinen  alten  Chef  in  St.  Magnus,  unterhalb  Bremen, 
besucht,  wo  derselbe  im  Alter  von  56  Jahren,  1860,  starb. 

Von  der  Zeit  des  Austrittes  aus  der  deutschen  Flotte  bis 
zum  Jahre  1859,  also  für  einen  Zeitraum  von  etwa  7  Jahren, 
liegen  uns  nur  zwei  Zeugnisse  seiner  Thätigkeit  vor,  ebenso 
ehrenvoll  und  lobspendend,    wie  alle  seine  anderen  Zeugnisse. 

Wir  ersehen  aus  denselben,  dass  der  junge  Offizier  während 
zehn  Monate  als  Capitän  die  belgische  Handelsbrigg  „Virginia" 
befehligte  und  längere  Reisen  mit  derselben  von  Constantinopel 
nach  Odessa,  Livorno  und  Cette  machte. 

Bei  einem  furchtbaren  Sturme  war  er  einer  der  w^enigen 
Capitäne,  welche  ihr  Fahrzeug,  gänzlich  unbeschädigt,  glücklich 
in  den  Hafen  brachten,  und  es  ist  mir  erinnerlich,  dass  er 
wegen  seiner  Unerschrockenheit  und  Tüchtigkeit  grosse  Lob- 
sprüche in  den  bedeutendsten  deutschen  und  belgischen  Zei- 
tungen erhielt  und  ihm  Gratulationsschreiben  vom  ehemaligen 
Reichsverweser  und  vielen  hohen  Flottenoffizieren  zu  Theil 
wurden. 

Das  zweite  Zeugniss  aus  jener  Zeit  ist  vom  Capitän  Ed. 
Pongin,  welches  Schreiben  uns  belehrt,  dass  Fix  vom  Oktober 
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1S5(>  bis  ziiiii  *Jr>.  Mai  IS,")!)  auf  iloin  Danipfor  ,, Prinzessin 
C'harlotto**  odor  ,,Constitntion'*  als  Offizier  gedient,  zuerst  ills 
dritter,  dann  als  zweiter  und  zuletzt  als  erster  Lieutenant,  und 
dass  er  w;ilirend  dieser  Zeit  verschiedene  Reisen  nach  New 
York  und  den  englischen  Feldzug  in  Indien  und  China  mit- 
gemacht habe.  Es  scheint  nämlich,  dass  die  Engländer  den 
Dampfer  zur  Verstiirkung  ihrer  Flotte  gemiethet,  um  im  Krieg 
gegen  China  oder  bei  der  fast  gleichzeitigen  Niederwerfung 
der  Revolution  in   Indien  mitzuwirken. 

Nach  seiner  Rückkehr  wurde  Fix  in  Brüssel  Mitglied  des 
Freimaurer-Ordens,  wie  beiliegendes  Di})lom    bezeugt. 

Jetzt  beginnt  für  unseren  kaum  30jährigen  Ofüzier  eine 
ghinzende  Lebensepoche. 

Bevor  wir  auf  dieselbe  näher  eingehen,  möchten  wir  mit 
einigen  Worten  die  Geschichte  Italiens  von  1848  bis  1860 
skizziren. 

Italien  war  nach  der  zweiten  Besiegung  Napoleons  L  zu 
keinem  einheitlichen  Staate  umgebildet  worden.  Da  war  der 
Kirchenstaat,  das  Königreich  Sardinien,  das  Königreich  beider 
Sicilien,  das  Grossherzogthum  Toscana,  die  Herzogthümer 
Parma  und  Modena,  und  schliesslich  noch  die  Lombardei  und 
Venetien,  welche  zu  Oesterreich  gehörten. 

Schon  1831  hatte  Mazzini  dem  italienischen  Volke  die 
Idee  einer  einheitlichen  Umgestaltung  Italiens  nahe  zu  legen 
versucht  und  war  dabei  von  einem  jungen  Seeoffizier,  Namens 
Garibahli,  feurig  unterstützt  worden.  Festere  Form  gewann 
diese  Ide^i  im  Jahre  1S48.  Von  den  italienischen  Dynastien 
war  die  vom  Hause  ,,Savoyen,"  Avelche  über  Piemont  oder 
Sardinien  herrschte,  diejenige,  welche  den  nationalen  Einheits- 
gedanken kräftig  unterstützte ;  war  sie  ja  auch  die  einzige  echt 
nationale  Dynastiefamilie.  Ausser  diesen  neigte  sich  auch  der 
Papst  Pius  IX.  den  Nationalen  zu,  namentlich  insofern  es  die 
Vertreibung  der  fremden  llerrscherfamilien,  der  Oesterreicher 
und  der  B<;urbonen,  betraf.  Die  Italiener  vereinigten  sich 
unter  der  Führung  des  Königs  Karl  Albert  von  Sardinien. 
Anfangs  waren  die  Italiener  siegreich,  wurden  aber  in  den 
Julitagen  1848  bei  Somma  Campagna,  Custozza  und  Volta  von 
Radetzky  total  geschlagen,  was  einen  längeren  Waffenstillstand 
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zur  Folge  hatte.  Diesen  benutzte  Kai'l  Alljcrt  zu  neuen  Iiii- 
stungen,  kündigte  im  März  1849  den  WaffenstillHtand,  erlitt 
jedoch  eine  entscheidende  Niederlage  bei  Novara  am  2.*5.  M;i.rz, 
worauf  der  Frieden  erfolgte,  ohne  aucli  nur  ein  Jota  der  ge- 
wünschten Einheit  dem  italienischen  Volke  gebracht  zu  haben. 

Garibaldi,  welcher  in  Folge  des  sogenannten  Savoyerzuges 
1834  aus  Italien  geflohen  war  und  in  Frankreich,  Tunis  und 
Süd-Amerika  sich  aufgehalten,  hatte,  sobald  er  von  der  Erhe- 
bung der  Italiener  gegen  die  Fremdherrschaft  vernommen,  sich 
nach  seinem  Vaterlande  begeben,  langte  aber  erst  gegen  Ende 
der  Bewegung  dort  an.  Einzelne  Erfolge,  welche  er  als  Be- 
fehlshaber der  lombardischen  Freicorps  errang,  konnten  die 
Wirkung  der  Misserfolge  Karl  Albert's  nicht  aufheben,  und 
Garibaldi  eilte  an  die  Spitze  der  römischen  Revolutionstruppen. 
Seine  Kämpfe  gegen  die  Franzosen  vor  Rom,  gegen  die  Nea- 
politaner bei  Palestina  und  Velletri  und  später  wieder  bei  der 
Vertheidigung  Roms  gegen  die  Franzosen,  legten  den  Grund 
zu  seinem  wohlberechtigften  Ruhme, 
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Nach  dem  Falle  der  Stadt  Rom  zog  Garibaldi  mit  einigen  tau- 
send Anhängern  nach  dem  Norden  gegen  die  Oesterreicher,  focht 
mit  glänzender  Tapferkeit  in  Apennin,  musste  aber  schliesslich 
sein  Corps  auflösen  und  flüchten.  Verhaftet  und  aufgefordert, 
zwischen  Gefangenschaft  und  Verbannung  zu  wählen,  zog  er 
die  letzere  vor.  In  jene  Zeit  fällt  der  Aufenthalt  Garibaldi's 
in  Staten  Island,  und  dort  machte  er  die  Bekanntschaft  des  da- 
maligen Handelsschiff s-Oapitäns  Fix.  Beide  waren  bald  innige 
Freunde  geworden.  Der  junge,  für  die  Freiheit  aller  Menschen 
schwärmende  Offizier  und  der  glühende  Vorkämpfer  der  ita- 
lienischen Einheit  und  Volkssouverainität  konnten  nicht  ohne 
gegenseitige  Sympathien  mit  einander  bekannt  werden,  und 
Garibaldi  hat  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  dem  tüchtigen  Kameraden 
und  tapferen  Mitkämpfer  Louis*  Ferdinand  Fix  eine  treue 
Freundschaft  bewahrt. 

Es  lag  desshalb  sehr  nahe,  dass  Fix  bei  seiner  Nachhau se- 
kunft  von  Indien  und  China  im  Mai  1859,  mit  grossem  luter- 
resse  von  dem  Ausbruch  eines  Krieges  zwischen  Frankreich  und 
Sardinien  einer- und  Oesterreich  andererseits  vernahm ;  da  aber 
schon  kurz  nach  seiner  Ankunft  in  ^Antwerpen  ein  Präliminar- 
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friode  s^eschlosscn  wunK\  so  war  ihm  für  diesmal  das  Mittlinn 
vorsiiirt. 

Dor  v^ohliosslic'he  Frieden  von  Villafranca  befriedigte  jedoch 
die  meisten  Italienier  nicht,  die  Einheit  von  ganz  Italien  war 
ihr  Bestreben  gewesen  nnd  da  dies  nnr  znm  'I'heil  erreicht  war, 
so  ofährte  es  nnter  den  be^^eisterten  italienischen  Patrioten  im- 
mer  heftiger  und  schon  am  5.  Mai  18()0  landete  Garibaldi  mit 
etwa  tunsend  Mann  in  Sicilien,  nm  von  hier  aus  seinen  Sieges- 
zuix  gegen  den  König  von  Neapel,  den  Kirchenstaat  und  die 
kleineren  italienischen  Ilerzogthümer  zu  beginnen. 

Um  diese  Zeit  wurde  Fix  eine  sehr  einträgliche  Stelle  als 
Capitän  eines  belgischen  Dampfers  angeboten,  aber  nichts 
konnte  ihn  davon  abhalten,  der  Freiheit  und  seinem  Freunde 
(Garibaldi  seinen  Degen  zur  Verfügung  zu  stellen. 

^lit  einem  Freunde,  einem  ehemaligen  preussischen  OtK- 
ziere,  Baron  Stein  von  xVltenstein,  traf  er  schon  im  Juni  1860 
in  Palermo  ein. 

Was  er  dort  als  fähiger  und  unerschrockener  Offizier  für 
die  Sache  Italiens  gethan,  beweisen  die  mir  vorliegenden  Ori- 
ginalzeugnisse. Das  eine  ist  vom  Obercommandanten  des  Ge- 
niecorps der  Garibaldischen  Südarmee  und  lautet  in  Avörtlicher 
Tebersetzung : 

„Der  UnterzeicIiQcte,  Obercommandant  des  Geniecorps  der  Freiwil. 
ligen-Armee  von  Süd-Italien  bezeugt  hiermit,  dass  der  Major  Ferdinand 
Fix  im  Juni  IHOO  in  Palenno  in  den  Dienst  der  Armee  eingetreten  und 
zwar  als  Ilaujitmann  im  Generalstabe.  Im  Monat  Aui^ust  1800  befeh- 
li;rte  er  eine  Strandbatterie  von  sechs  Zweiunddreissigpfündern  gegen 
das  neapolitanische  Flottengeschwader;  er  zeichnete  sich  in  den  ver- 
schiedenen dort  statti^efun denen  (xefechten  in  hohem  Grade  aus,  indem 
er  die  feindlichen  Kräfte  im  Sdiach  hielt  und  theilweise  vernichtete, 
lieim  Ueber<ninge  nach  ('alabrien  bis  vor  Neapel  war  er  dem  General- 
stabe des  Corps  attachirt,  vor  Neapel  wurde  er  in  das  In^enieurcorps 
versetzt.  Am  1.  Oktober  1800  wurde  er  in  der  Schlacht  am  Volturno 
schw<;r  verwundet  und  blieb  nach  seiner  AViederherstellung  beim  Inge- 
nieurcorps. Ich  schätze  mich  gUicklic;h,  dem  Major  Fix  das  Zeugniss 
ausstellen  zu  können,  dass  er  ein  fähiger  Offizier  ist,  der  sich  grosse 
Verdienste  erworben,  eine  tüchtige  militärische  Bildung  besitzt,  und 
einen  über  allen  Zweifel  erhabenen  Muth,  von  welchem  er  während  des 
ganzen  Feldzuges  stets  Beweise  gegeben." 

GUOFFMA?:  (unleserlich), 
(Jatttjkie,  1.  Fd/rufir  18G2.  Ober-Commandant  des  Ingenieurcorps. 
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Das  zweite  Zongniss  wurde  ihm  am  20.  Januar  1874  in 
Washington  von  Wm.  de  Uohan  ausgestellt  und  lautet  Wf^rtlleh  : 

„Oberst  L.  F.  Fix*  und  sein  Freund,  Baron  Stein  von  Altenstein, 
kamen  im  Jahre  18f)0  von  Brüssel  nach  Si(;ilien  und  boten  Garibaldi 
ihre  Dienste  an;  der  (leneral  ])efahl  mir,  dieselbrin  zum  Dienste  an  der 
Brücke  einzustellen,  was  sie  freudig  annahmen.  Oberst  Fix  diente  wäh- 
rend des  ganzen  Feldzuges  von  Milazzo  bis  zum  Volturno,  wo  er  schwer 
verwundet  wurde;  am  Sclilusse  dos  Feldzuges  war  er  einer  der  Weni- 
gen, welche  vom  Könige  für  den  Dienst  in  der  regulilren  Armee  zurück- 
gehalten wurden  und  für  Tapferkeit  im  P^elde  erhielt  er  das  Ritterkreuz 
von  Savoyen. 

Während  seiner  ganzen  Dienstzeit  in  Italien  war  sein  Betragen  vor- 
wurfslos und  das  eines  „Gentleman''  und  seine  Pflichten  als  Offizier 
vollzog  er  stets  als  tapferer  und  fähiger  Soldat.  Es  verursacht  mir 
grosse  Freude,  dieses  dem  Herrn  Obersten  Fix  vollständig  unaufgefor- 
dert, bezeugen  zu  können. 

Gezeichnet:  Wm.  dp:  Roiian, 

Commandern'  der   2ten  sizilischen  Expedition  und 
Adjutant  zur  See  des  Generals  Garibaldi." 

Washington,  2G.  J:inucir  1374. 

« 

Nachdem  Garibaldi  mit  seinen  Truppen  dem  Könige  von 
Sardinien  die  Stadt  und  den  Staat  Neapel  errungen  und  Victor 
Emanuel  als  König  von  Italien  in  Neapel  vom  Volke  begrüsst 
wurde,  legte  Garibaldi  seine  bisherige  Dictatur  nieder  und  seine 
Armee  wurde  aufgelöst.  Wie  wir  oben  ersehen,  war  Fix  einer 
der  Wenigen,  welche  vom  Könige  von  Italien  ersucht  wurden, 
in  die  italienische  Armee  einzutreten.  Fix  \vurde  Major  im 
königl.  italienischen  Geniecorps;  er  war  damals  3'2  Jahre  alt. 
Am  5.  Februar  1862  sandte  ihm  das  italienische  Kriegsmini- 
sterium ausser,  wie  oben  erwähnt,  das  "Kitterkreuz  von  Savoyen'' 
noch  eine  ,, ehrenvolle  Erwähnung"  für  sein  tapferes  Verhalten 
im  Felde,  und  Victor  Emanuel  ehrte  den  jungen  Major  durch 
Erhebung  in  den  Adelsstand  des  Königreichs  Italien,  unter 
dem  Titel  Cavaliere  de  Fix. 

Jetzt  kommt  seine  Abfahrt  nach  den  Vereinigten  Staaten. 
Bei  den  Nachrichten  über  die  Kämpfe  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  für  und  gegen  die  Abschaffung  der  Sklaverei  fasste 
Major  Fix  den  Entschluss  nach  jenem  Lande  zu  eilen  und  in 


*)  Den  Titel  Oberst  hatte  er  sich,  wie  später  berichtet  wird,    im    amerikani- 
schen Bürgerkriege  erworben. 
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den  lu'ihon  dor  nonllicluMi  Truppen  fur  die  Erhaltung  der 
grossen  l\ei)ublik  und  /.u  Gunsten  der  \on  iliin  stets  so  hoch 
gelialtenen  Mensohenreehte  mitzustreiten.  Die  Idee,  einer  un- 
tordrüekton  Menschenkhisse  ihre  Freiheit  mitzuerobern,  hatte 
ihn  so  begeistert,  dass  nichts  seinen  Kntschluss  wankend  ma- 
chen  konnte. 

Ich  erinnere  mich  noch  sehr  genau,  dass  zu  jener  Zeit 
mi'ine  selige  Mutter  ihm  in  einem  langen  Briefe  vorstellte,  wie 
th. »rieht  es  sei,  eine  glanzende  Stellung  aufzugeben,  eine  Stel- 
lunjr.  welche  er  so  ehrenvoll  auf  den  italienischen  Schlachtfel- 
dem  sieh  erworben,  um  einer  ungewissen  Zukunft  im  fremden 
Lande  entgegen  zu  gehen.  Aber  wie  sehr  er  auch  m3ine  gute 
Mutter  ehrte  und  liebte  (sie  war  jene  Tante  gewesen,  welche 
wie  Eingangs  bemerkt,  vor  ihrer  Verheirathung  im  grossmüt- 
terlichen Hause  einige  Jahre  seine  Erziehung  geleitet),  wie  sehr 
ihm  Eltern  und  Geschwister  abriethen,  er  folgte  dem  Banner 
der  Freiheit. 

In  ehrenvollster  AVeise  erhielt  er  den  geforderten  Abschied 
aus  dem  italienischen  Armeeverbande  und  schon  am  10.  Mai 
1S02  finden  wir  ihn  als  Capitiin  in  den  Keihen  der  nördlichen 
Armee.  Der  Staat  Ohio  hatte  ihm  eine  Compagnie  unterstellt. 
Ausser  seinem  ehrenvollen  Abschiede  liegen  mir  keine  weiteren 
I'apiere  über  seine  Th;itigkeit  als  Hauptmann  vor.  Ich  weiss 
nur,  dass  er  verwundet  nach  Columbus,  (3hio,  in  ein  Hospital 
gebracht  wurde,  wo  ihn  eine  junge  Deutsch-Amerikanerin, 
die  jugendliche  Tochter  eines  Herrn  Jäger,  früheren  hessischen 
Hau})tmannes,  kennen  lernte  und  sich  nach  Beendigung  des 
Bürgerkrieges  mit  ihm  verheirathete. 

Nach  seiner  "Wiederherstellung  wurde  er  am  28.  September 
lHr,4  vom  Staate  AHssouri  zum  Major  und  gleichzeitig  zum 
Adjutanten  im  Stabe  des  Generals  Jlosekranz  ernannt  und  im 
October  1804  wurde  er  General-Tnsj)ektor  der  Truppen  des 
Staates.  In  demselben  Monat  erhielt  er  den  Titel  ,, Oberst- 
lieutenant," wurde  Adjutant  des  General-Majors  und  Comman- 
danten  des  "Department  of  the  Missouri ;"  abgelöst  am  11.  April 
18fJo,  wurde  er  Superintendent  und  Inspektor  der  Militärge- 
fangnisse in  St.  Louis.  Im  Juli  IHfio  wurde  er  abgelöst  und 
verabschiedet. 
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TTiitor  seinen  F*a[)ieren  fand  ich  noch  eine  sehr  ehrenvolle 
()ll*entliche  Helo])ung  des  Oherstlieutenants  Fix  Seitens  des 
(ienerals  Pike  vor  und  eine  zweite  von  Seiten  des  Comman- 
danten  des  Fird  Military  District  Enrolled  Mismuri  Militia, 
Kurz  nach  dem  Kriege  erhielt  Oberst  Fix  eine  Anstellung  im 
Generalquartiermeister-Amte  in  Washington,  welche  Stellung 
er  mit  wenigen  Unterbrechungen  bis  kurz  vor  seinem  Tode 
bekleidete. 

Man  hatte  mich,  seinen  einzigen  Blutsverwandten  in  die- 
sem Lande,  von  seinem  '^l'ode  nicht  benachrichtigen  können, 
da  man  meine  Adresse  nicht  vorfand,  und  hätte  ich  nicht  zu- 
fällig in  einer  Zeitung  seine  Todesanzeige  gelesen,  wäre  es  mir 
nicht  möglich  gewesen,  mit  meiner  Frau  seiner  Beerdigung 
beizuwohnen.  Ausser  uns  gaben  ihm  noch  seine  zwei  Töchter, 
mehrere  Vertreter  der  ''Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,''^  einige 
frühere  CoUegen  aus  dem  Generalquartiermeister-Amte  und 
einige  Freunde  das  letzte  Geleite.  Er  ruht  auf  dem  Soldaten- 
Friedhofe  in  Arlington. 

In  ihm  verlor  die  Menschheit  einen  braven  und  uner- 
schrockenen, für  die  Rechte  aller  Menschen  eintretenden 
Mann,  der  seine  Verdienste  Niemanden  mittheilte,  so  dass  ich, 
sein  Vertrauter  in  allen  Familienangelegenheiten,  erst  aus  seinen 
hiuterlassenen  Papieren  die  genaueren  Details  seiner  Lebens- 
schicksale erfuhr. 

Er  gehörte  einer  tüchtigen  Soldatenfamilie  an;  ein  Onkel 
focht  mit  Auszeichnung  in  der  napoleonischen  Garde,  ein 
anderer  in  der  belgischen  Revolution,  sein  jüngerer  Bruder  ist 
General -Lieutenant  und  Divisions-Commandeur  in  der  bel- 
gischen Armee  (nebenbei  bedeutender  Militärschriftsteller)  und 
der  jüngste  Bruder  ist  Oberst-Lieutenant  a.  D.  gleichfalls  in 
Belgien.  Er  musste  seine  militärische  Laufbahn  wegen  eines 
Ausrenübels  einstellen.  Der  älteste  Bruder  ist  Kaufmann  und 
die  einzige  Schwester  in  Paris  glücklich  verheirathet. 

Am  30.  März  1893  starb  Oberst  Fix  in  Washino-ton.  Seine 
Frau  lebte  mit  zwei  Kindern  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  die 
älteste  Tochter  ist  in  Philadelphia  verheirathet.  ■ 

Er,  der  so  manchem  Kameraden  auf  dem  Schlachtfelde 
die  letzten  Augenblicke  erleichtert,  starb  einsam  und  ver- 
lassen. 
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Selten  hat  ein  Mann  so  trene  Freunde  sein  genannt,  als 
kv.  iSie  pflegten  ilm  in  seinoi-  Krankheit,  und  nur  dem  ITni- 
stande,  dass  er  sich  Ahends  vor  seinem  Tode  besser  fühlte, 
war  es  zuzusclireihi'U.  dass  seine  Freunde  der  n(>thigen  l\uln^ 
}>lK'gten  und  er  früh  Morgens,  vom  Herzschlage  getrolfen,  von 
denselben  als  Leiche  aufgefunden  wurde. 


M<>ge  ihm  die  Krde  seines  Ado})tiv-\'aterhindes,  dem  er  so 
vifk'  Jahre  treu  «redient,  leicht  sein. 
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OF  THE 

Political  Life  of  the  German-Americans  in  Baltimore  during 

1850— 1860. 


By  L.  p.  Hennighausen. 


n^HE  decade  from  1850  to  1860  in  the  polit[cal  Jife  of  the 
German -Americans  in  Baltimore  is  specially  interesting. 
It  was  a  period  of  independent  original  thought,  of  high 

intellectual  activity,    of  aggressive  propaganda,    and    of    great 

suffering. 

The  older  German  immigration  had  quietly  adopted  the 
political  opinions  of  their  American  fellow  citizens  and  according 
to  inclination  fell  into  the  ranks  of  the  existing  Whig  or  De- 
mocratic parties.  The  political  life  of  the  German  people  before 
the  memorable  year  of  1848  had  been  for  a  long  time  dormant. 
The  attempt  of  1833  to  start  a  revolution  in  Germany  Avas  con- 
fined to  the  academic  youth  and  a  few  literary  men  and  never 
had  a  hold  on  the  masses.  In  1848  the  idea  of  a  liberal  par- 
lamentary  government  for  the  German  empire,  or  the  formation 
of  a  republic,  had  taken  hold  of  and  stirred  up  the  entire  Ger- 
man nation.  AVantof  experience  in  political  party  life,  lack  of 
organization  and  excesses  of  the  radical  faction,  which  fright- 
ened the  conservative  element,  enabled  the  governments,  who 
still  had  the  control  of  the  army,  to  regain  the  ascendency,  to 
crush  armed  resistance  and,  a  short  time  thereafter,  to  inaugurate 
the  so-called  reactionary  period  in  Germany  which  lasted  until 
about  the  year  1861.  Whoever  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  w^as  treated  as  a  criminal.  The 
prisons  and  dungeons  were  filled  with  the  best  men  of  Germany. 
Even  men  of  liberal,  moderate  views  were  placed  on  the  list  of 
suspected  persons.  They  knew  themselves  to  be  under  surveillance 
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ami  fouinl  oltstiu'los  })hu'oil  in  tlu'ir  I'aroor  which  inado  life  in- 
tulerahle.  Tlio  censor  of  tlic  j>ivss  exorcised  his  otlice  witli  the 
utmost  ri«ror.  Tlu'  lc;ulei's  of  anued  resistance  were  banished 
from  the  ooiiniry  anil  men  of  hii:h  spirit  and  cliiiracter  volun- 
tarilv  emini>rrated  to  escape  a  l>ett\  tyranny  against  which 
resistance  appeared  for  the  time  to  he  in  vain  and  with- 
out hope.  N«>  other  conntry  in  the  worhl  ottered  them  an 
asvluni  under  such  favorable  conditions  as  the  great  American 
republic.  Here  they  e\i)ected  [o  Wnd  in  full  operation  what 
thev  had  fought  and  struggled  for  in  tlieii*  own  conntry. 
Here  they  came,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  1  doubt 
whether  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  so  many  men 
of  learning,  talent  and  exalted  (diaracter,  of  various  accomplish- 
ments and  })ublic  spirit,  were  driven  away  from  one  nation 
to  find  a  home  with  a  kindred  nation,  than  there  were  from 
Germany  to  America  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860. 
Some  of  tlh'si'  men  had  held  high  positions  under  their 
governments,  some  of  them  had  been  officers  of  rank  in  the 
army,  many  j)rofessors  and  teachers  in  public  institutions, 
lawyers  of  great  ability,  journalists  and  authors;  most  all  were 
persons,  who  by  their  social  standing,  their  popular  influence 
and  liberal  views  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  reactionary 
governments.  What  great  sacrifices  these  men  made  to  enjoy 
political  freedom  I  They  all  yielded  their  material  welfare  and 
social  positions  to  commence  the  struggle  of  life  again  in  a 
foreign  country,  but  under  ;i  free  republican  government. 
Those  who  were  well  advanced  in  years  could  not  strike  root 
again  here  and  perished  in  the  struggle,  often  in  great  poverty 
and  distress;  yes,  some  of  these  grand  heroes  have  filled 
a  i»:iuper's  grave,  when  they,  but  for  their  yearning  for  free- 
dom could  have  lived  in  affluence  in  their  own  country,  ßut 
others  have  since  been  (;n rolled  among  the  -famous  men  of 
our  republic  in  every  dei)arlm<'nt  of  life,  in  legislative  halls, 
in  the  fornin.  in  schools  and  seats  of  learnino:,  on  the  battle 
field  and  in  lecture  rooms,  in  art,  science,  music,  in  commercial, 
industrial  ami  agricultural  pursuits  they  have  risen  to  prom- 
inence. 

A  fraction  of  these-  men  came  to  our  good  City  of  Haiti- 
more,  and  80on  gave  direction    to    the    political    thoughts   and 
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feelings  of  many  of  our  OGiniuTi- American  citizens  and  n:ore 
so  to  the  incoming-  innnigi'ation,  wlio  were  to  some  extent 
accustomed  to  look  upon  them  as  leaders.  They  were  all 
zealous  republicans  of  the  more  ideal  character.  Tln-y  liad 
suffered  for  their  political  views  in  the  old  country  and  now 
would  not  change  or  bring  their  political  views  in  accord 
with  the  existing  economic  condition  of  Maryland,  a  slave  state. 

They  were  all  abolitionists  to  the  very  core  and  could 
not  be  otherwise.  They  hated  slavery  and  immediately  com- 
menced to  attack  it  by  word  and  pen.  It  was  their  good 
fortune  that  their  attacks  were  made  in  the  German  language 
and  their  agitation  among  the  German- Americans,  who  held  no 
slaves,  although  most  of  them  were  content  with  the  existing 
order  of  things.  If  their  writing  and  speaking  had  been  under- 
stood by  the  English  speaking  community  in  the  then  existing 
temper  on  the  slavery  question,  their  stay  in  this  State  would, 
have  been  of  a  short  duration.  The  Turner  society,  which  then 
rose  to  a  numerically  flourishing  condition,  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  political,  socialistic  and  religious  views  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. From  the  platform  in  the  Turner  hall  on  Pratt  street 
they  delivered  their  lectures  on  scientific,  political  and  religious 
subjects.  In  1853  Ave  find  on  the  members'  list  of  the  Turner 
society  on  Pratt  street  the  names  of  the  poet  and  journalist 
Karl  Heinrich  Schnauffer,  the  learned  Dr.  Wiess  and  Dr. 
Charlier,  the  journalist  William  Eapp,  the  poet  and  teacher 
Johann  Straubenmüller,  the  novelist  and  agitator  Samuel 
Ludvigh,  Jacob  Schmidt  and  others.  Among  the  public 
speakers,  lecturers  and  leading  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  visited  the  Turner  hall  in  those  years,  I  may  name 
Gottfried  Kinkel,  Gen.  Aug.  Willig,  Gen.  Frederick  Hecker, 
Gen.  Schimmelpfennig,  Gen.  Joseph  Gerhardt,  Dr.  Doviat, 
Eeventlow  and  Thielmann.  There  were  literary  and  debating 
societies  and  in  the  reading  room  a  mass  of  literature,  that 
treated  of  natural  science  and  physical  development,  but  more 
often  on  political,  socialistic  and  religious  subjects  of  liberal 
and  frequently  radical  tendencies'. 

There  were  at  the  time  three  German  papers  published  in 
Baltimore  w^hich,  in  their  position  on  the  slavery  question,  we 
may  well  style  abolitionists.     They   were   the  only  anti-slavery 
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papers  piiblisluHl  in  Marvlaml,  as  the  "Turners"  were  the  only 
auti-slavcrv  society  in  "Maryland. 


The  leading:  pai)er  was  the  ^'Wecker/'   a   daily   published 
by    Karl    Heinrich  Sehnautfer.     Mr.    Schnautfer    was    born    at 
Heinsheini,  Wurteniberg,   in  the  year  1S*23.     lie  studied  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Heidelberg   and   obtained   the   degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.     Whilst  at  Heidelberg,    he  acquired  fame  as  a 
poet  and  man   of    letters,    and    on   leaving   the    university   he 
became  the  editor  of  the  ^'Evening  Journal'*  of  Mannheim.     In 
1S48  he  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  the  tight  for  a  republican 
form  of  goyernment  and  being  driven  into  exile,  he  turned  to 
the  adjoining  Switzerland,  where  he  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  "The  Volksfreund,"  a  republican    paper   published    by    his 
compatriot  Fred'k  Hecker,  who  afterwards  was  one  of  the  generals 
in  the  Union  army  in  our  war   between    the  States.     In  1849 
Schnaulfer  returned  to  Baden,    where   he  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  army,  and  on  its  defeat  again  Üed  to  Switzer- 
land, from  thence  he  went  to  England  and  about  1850  or  1851 
came  to  Baltimore.     His  inspiring  songs  of  freedom,  and  other 
poetical  works,  his  noble  courage  and  patriotism    aroused   the 
enthusiasm  and  love  of    his    fellow    countrymen    of   our    city. 
They  enabled  him    to    publish    the  ,, Wecker,"   a   daily  paper, 
wherein  he  poured  forth  all   his  exquisite  poetic  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  love  for  mankind.     He   published    here  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "Todtenkninze"  (wreaths  for  the  dead)  wherein 
he  sang  the  praise  of  the  patriotism  and    bewailed    the    death 
of  the  fallen  heroes   of    the    revolution    in  Germany.     Shortly 
before  his  death  he  published  his  drama  "Cromwell"  and  left 
unfinished  his  drama  of  "Washington."    A  volume  of  his  poems 
was   published   after  his    death    by   his    widow.     Some    of   his 
songs  were  set  to   music   in   popular   melodies  by  Prof.  Chas. 
I^nschow,  and  are  still  in   vogue  among  the  Turners  at  their 
festive  gatherings.     Schnauffer    died    on  the  5th  of  November 
1H54,  his  widow  and  two  infant  children  surviving  him.     His 
death  caus«'d  a  deep  sorrow  among  our    po})ulation  ;    he   was  a 
l)rilliant  man,  of  amiable  character,  of  unbounded  love  for  his 
fellow  man,  and  gave  jjromise  of  the  highest  poetic  and  literary 
development.     His    widow    continued    the    publication    of   the 
paper  and  later  married   William  Schnauffer,    a  brother  of  her 
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deceased  husband.  August  Becker,  an  able  journalist  and 
political  writer,  also  one  of  the  patriots  of  1848,  now  became 
the  editor  of  the  "Wecker."  He  continued  in  the  political 
tendency  of  Schnauffer,  and  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
185G  supported  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party.  Becker  was  succeeded  by  William  liapp, 
who  is  now  the  chief  editor  of  the  "Illinois  Staatszeitung;" 
the  paper  vigorously  supported  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1800  and 
on  the  memorable  19th  day  of  April  1801  a  mob  attacked  the 
"Wecker"  office,  completely  riddled  the  windows,  and  would 
have  destroyed  the  building,  but  for  the  heroic  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Schnauffer,  who  appeared  in  the  door  with  her  infant 
on  her  arms  and  speaking  to  the  howling  mob,  appealed  to 
their  better  sentiments.  The  editor  and  publisher  however 
were  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives  and  sought  refuge  in  York, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  second  abolition  paper  in  our  city  was  "Die  Fackel" 
(The  Torch),  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ludvigh.  It  was  a 
so-called  periodical,  published  monthly,  and  devoted  solely 
to  make  propaganda  for  the  peculiar  views  of  its  publisher, 
which  were  radically  extreme  on  most  every  subject.  Ludvigh 
was  an  Austrian  born  in  the  town  of  Günz  on  the  13th  of 
February  1801.  He  had  studied  jurisprudence  at  a  university, 
had  travelled  several  years  in  the  Orient,  had  been  secretary 
to  Prince  Frederick  of  Schwarzenberg  at  Constantinopel  in 
1835  and  had  returned  1836  to  Austria.  He  published  several 
novels  and  also  a  book  on  Hungary  in  which  he  criticised  the 
Austrian  government.  He  was  summarily  requested  by  the 
government  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  publish  any 
more  political  criticisms  on  Austria.  This  disgusted  him  so, 
that  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1837.  On  his  arrival  here 
he  received  the  appointment  as  editor  of  "Die  alte  und  neue 
Welt"  (the  old  and  new  Avorld)  published  in  Philadelphia. 
His  independent  spirit  caused  him  in  a  short  time  to  leave 
this  place  and  publish  a  paper,  a  weekly,  called  *'Der  Wahr- 
heitssacher"  (tlie  Seeker  after  Truth).  He  commenced  with  a 
violent  attack  on  the  church,  and  most  existing  conditions  of 
social  life.  As  a  matter  of  course  only  fifteen  numbers  of  the 
paper  appeared  when  the  funds  gave  out.     His  brilliant  style 
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ami  liis  iiKHiv  o\hcv  lU'iH^inplishnuMits  liail  ntiraoted  attention. 
Tlu"  \  an  Wuw'U  canipaiun  was  about  to  o})eMi  and  the  Free  Soil 
I'artv  I'Uirai^ed  him  io  take  tlic  nianai;enient  of  a  canii)aign 
paper  in  l>altimore.  Although  the  Free  Soil  Party  was  defeated, 
laidvii^^h  managed  to  continue  his  paper  for  two  years  longer, 
his  views  however  were  so  radical,  that  the  subscribers  deserted 
him  und  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  material  of  his  printing 
press.  William  Uaine,  the  father  of  Col.  Frederick  Raine, 
publisher  of  the  "Correspondent,"  bought  the  material.  Lud- 
vii^^h  was  now  convinced  that  he  was  a  failure  as  a  i)rat;tical 
editor  of  a  popular  newspaper.  His  soul  was  however  filled 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  sent  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  he 
resolvetl  to  devote  his  life  to  spread  among  his  fellow  men, 
w  hat  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth. 

He  therefore  commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  called 
"Die  Fackel"  (The  Torch).  All  his  erudite  learning,  his  great 
literary  ability,  his  time  and  energy  was  employed  in  writing, 
publishing  and  circulating  this  paper.  He  became  therefore 
known  as  ''Fackel-Ludvigh."  The  publication  contained  some 
excellent  scientilic  articles  and  essays  on  mental  and  physical 
culture,  but  in  addition  to  this,  was  principally  directed 
against  the  Catholic  church  and  against  slavery  in  every  form. 
On  all  social  (juestions  it  was  radical  to  the  core.  Under 
great  hardship,  often  poverty,  he  continued  to  publish  his  pai)er 
in  our  city  until  1859,  when  he  removed  it  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  died  in  ISO'J  greatly  respected  by  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally. 

General  August  Willig  delivered  his  funeral  oration. 
Ludvigh  was  a  man  of  refined  appearance,  polished  manners, 
and  great  learning,  of  stern  integrity  of  character,  austere  life 
and  of  kind  heart.  He  was  a  bold  original  writer  and  a 
persuaisive,  a<;complished  lecturer;  had  it  not  been  for  his  intense 
devotion  to  his  jx'culiar  views  regarding  the  truth  on  this 
earth,  he  would  njost  likely  have  had  a  brilliant  career.  Al- 
though the  readers  of  his  paper  were  few  in  number,  they 
were  men  of  sonn?  cultun*,  of  independent  thought  and  strong 
(roiivictions,  and  whatever  was  good  and  worth  preserving  of 
his  intellectual  labor  has  undoubtedly  been  absorbed  in  the 
great  arteries  of  our  national  life. 
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The  third  Gorman  abolition  paper  at  that  time  published 
in  our  city  was  "'I^h(;  '^rurn-Z(?itun;^"  under  tiie  au.s[>ieef;:"5  of 
^Furner  societies.  It  was  removed  to  Baltimore  af)ont  tiic  middle 
of  the  decade  under  the  editorshij;)  of  that  bold  and  able  journalist 
William  Kapp.  Although  principally  devoted  to  physical  culture, 
it  was  outspoken  in  its  fight  against  slavery,  as  well  as  against 
the  church.  We  must  not  forget  that  by  the  Germans  of  184H 
the  church  was  considered  in  league  with  the  government 
against  which  they  had  fought,  and  was  thought  to  have  per- 
formed, to  some  extent,  the  duties  of  a  police  force  against  the 
liberal  element;  that  as  a  servant  of  the  State  it  was  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  j)eople  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  part 
of  the  rude  despotic  power  which  had  crushed  them,  and  driven 
them  from  their  homes  and  firesides. 

The  intensly  independent,  ,literary,  political  and  religious 
activity  caused  among  the  German  Americans  by  these  men  of 
the  revolution  of  1848  started  a  deplorable  movement  among 
a  part  of  the  American  people,  who,  not  comprehending  its 
nature  nor  its  scope,  formed  the  American  or  so  called  Know- 
Nothing  party.  The  extravagant  radical  platforms  adopted 
by  the  Free  German  societies  of  Louisville,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  other  places,  w^ere  represented  not  only  as  a  menace  but 
a  danger  to  American  institutions.  A  spirit  of  hatred  and 
indiscriminate  persecution  w^as  cultivated  against  the  Germans, 
which  degenerated  into  a  frenzy  against  everything  called 
Dutch.  The  word  Dutch  which  was  almost  universally  used 
for  German,  denoted  something  hated  and  detested.  This 
prejudice  based  on  gross  ignorance  and  the  infirmities  of 
national  vanity  often  called  patriotism,  was  engendered,  cul- 
tivated and  at  last  inflamed  to  an  insane  passion  by  designing 
politicans  to  further  their  own  selfish  ends.  The  German- 
Americans  of  Baltimore  suffered  terribly  under  this  fanatical 
spirit  of  persecution  during  the  decade  of  1850  to  1860.  It 
is  often  named  among  the  Germans  wdio  lived  through  it,  as  the 
reign  of  terror,    and    by   the  Americans  as  the  mob  rule. 


Geschichte 

der 

Deutschen    in    Amerika. 


Gesclnictite  der  Uetjitschien  in  AmeriUia. 


Von   Dr.   H.  Schönfeld. 


Denn  es  kommt,  wie  der  Blitz  aus  flera 

Gewtilke  kommt. 
Aus  Gedanken  die  That. 

An  der  Schwelle  zweier  Zeitepochen,  die  mehr,  als  tausend 
Jahre  von  einander  liegen,  hat  das  Germanenthum  in  zwei 
gewaltigen  Revolutionen  —  einer  kriegerischeü  und  einer  nicht 
minder  gewaltigen,  aber  zunächst  friedlichen  —  die  europäische 
Welt  colonisirt  und  die  Germanisirung  Nordamerika's  ange- 
bahnt. Wenn  besonders  die  uneindämmbare,  strotzende  Wucht 
nordischer  Volkskraft,  die  als  eine  Götterdämmerung  über  die 
entartete  antike  Welt  hereinbrach  und  mit  dem  wildgesunden 
Blut  germanischer  Völkerjugend  den  gesellschaftlichen  Körper 
Europa's  erneuerte,  in  einem  stetigen,  energischen,  vielfach 
freilich  durch  üebervölkerung  veranlassten  Kriegs-  und  Rache- 
zuge das  römische  Reich  zertrümmerte  und  damit  das  Mittel- 
alter und  ein  germanisches  Europa  erstehen  Hess,  so  war  es  an 
der  Grenzscheide  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Neuzeit  ausschliess- 
lich die  Macht  des  Gedayikens,  durch  die  das  nunmehr  in  Ohn- 
macht und  Zerstückelung  liegende  Deutschland  eine  Wieder- 
geburt Europa's  zeitigte,  die  ihrerseits  wieder  in  der  wunderbar 
grandiosen  Besiedelung  der  beiden  Amerika  auslief. 

Die  mittelalterlichen  Lebensmächte  in  Kirche,  Staat  und 
Gesellschaft  waren  alt  und  morsch  geworden.  Neue  Kultur- 
saaten mussten  aufsprossen,  neue  Gesichtspunkte  gewonnen, 
ein  weiterer  Horizont  eröffnet,  neue  Hebel  in  Bewegung  gesetzt 
werden,  um  den  durch  den  Scholastizismus  versumpften  Lauf 
deutscher  Bildung  wieder  in  Fluss  zu  bringen.  Renaissance 
und  Reformation  sind  die  beiden  Motore  von  unendlicher 
Kraft,  die  den  aus  ihnen  keimenden  Bilduns^s-  und  Religions- 
stürm  erregten,  der  Deutschland  in  eine  Wildniss  verwandelte, 
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eine  Welt  in  'rrümmer  cfehen  liess,  der  aber  auch  reinigend 
durch  Oeutsclihind  und  Kuropii  fuhr,  neues  Leben  aus  den 
Kuinen  erblühen  liess  und  auf  die  Entdeckung  eines  freien 
Landes,  eines  Asyls  für  die  durch  ,,l\assenhass  und  Klassenhass 
und  Massenhass"  Verfolgten  hindrängte.  Denn  in  diese  Zeit 
erst  f;illt  die  eigentliche,  weil  jetzt  erst  recht  nutzbar,  gemachte 
Entdeckung  Anierika's.  Eine  neue,  von  mittelalterlichen  Trii- 
ditii>nen  freie  Nation  uiusste  emporwachsen,  um  die  grosse 
Erbin  und  Trügerin  des  neuen  Systems  der  individuellen  kirch- 
lichen Freiheit  und  politischen  Selbstbestimmung  zu  werden, 
für  welche  die  alten  Nationen  mit  den  bleiernen  Gewichten 
monarchischer  und  geistlicher  l\4)erlieferungen  an  den  Füssen 
immer  noch  nicht  reif  Maren.     (Bancroft,  vol.  VT,  p.  104.) 

Aber  weder  den  in  Amerika  zuerst  emj)()rgek()mmenen  Na- 
tionen romanischer  Kasse,  den  Spaniern  und  Franzosen,  noch 
denen  von  teutonischem  Blut:  den  Schweden,  Holländern  und 
Engländern,  war  es  vergönnt  —  oder  sie  hatten  nicht  die  mo- 
ralische Kraft  in  sich  —  sich  von  religiösem  Fanatismus  frei 
zu  halten.  Was  dem  Skapulier  des  Franziskaners  oder  Jesuiten 
im  spanischen  Amerika  sich  nicht  beugte,  verfiel  dem  Schwerte 
seiner  militärischen  Genossen.  Desgleichen  zeigt  die  Verfol- 
gung der  Quäker  durch  die  Neu-England-Puritaner,  die  gehäs- 
sigen religiösen  Spürereien,  die  den  edlen  Roger  Williams  in 
die  Wildniss  trieben,  wo  er  der  Begründer  von  Providence 
wurde,  die  Geschichte  der  Salemer  "witchcraft,"  die  brutale 
Unterdrückung  der  religiösen  Freiheit  der  Katholiken  in  Mary- 
land, die  V^ertreibu ng  der  J*uritaner  in  Virginien  durch  die 
herrschenden  Episkoj)alier,  die  Unzahl  absurder  und  brutaler 
Gesetze,  die  nicht  nur  die  Handlungen,  sondern  auch  die  Mei- 
nungen regulirten,  wie  weit  die  Colonisten  puritanischen  und 
hochkirchlichen  Schlages  davon  entfernt  waren,  die  Glaubens- 
freiheit und  freie  lieligionsübung,  die  sie  einst  hier  gesucht, 
selbst  zu  gewähren. 

Den  Dt'Utsohen  —  und  Das  ist  meines  Erachtens  die  grösste 
und  b^•wundernHwe^thest^'  in  der  langen  Kette  der  von  unserem 
Volke  auf  diesem  l^xlen  mit  Karst  und  Ilar^kt;,  mit  Schwert 
und  Feder  vollzogenen  Leistungen  —  oder  dem  Bßif<pid  deiit- 
s'fien  Geistes  war  es  vorl>e halten,  direkt  und  indirekt  die  kirch- 
liche und  religiöse  Freiheit,   wonach  „Jeder  nach  seiner  ¥'M}0\i 
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selig  werden  könnte,''  die  absolute  Duldung,  die  verfaHSungs- 
mässige  Trennung  von  Kirche  und  Staat,  so  dass  die  beiden 
Gewalten  durch  völlige  Freigebung  der  Ersteren  nie  in  Widf;r- 
streit  gerathen  könnten,  auch  wirklich  durchzufülii'en.  Ich 
sage:  das  Beispiel  des  deutschen  Geistes^  denn  die  Geschichte 
hatte  wohl  gelehrt,  wie  theuer  das  Uebergewicht  der  Kirche 
dem  ,, heiligen  römischen  Jleich  deutscher  Nation"  zu  'stehen 
gekommen  war,  wie  Ströme  deutschen  Blutes  für  nicht  deutsche 
Idee'n  Jahrhunderte  lang  den  Boden  Italieifs  gedüngt,  als 
deutsche  Könige  leeren  Phantomen  nachjagten  und  Deutsch- 
land immer  nur  der  'J'ummelplatz  der  streitenden  Parteien  in 
den  Religionskriegen  gewesen.  Das  sollte  sich  auf  diesem  freien 
Boden  niemals  erneuern. 

,,Das  Volk,  das  zwischen  Frankreich  und  den  Slaven 
wohnte,"  —  sagt  Bancroft,  der  Altmeister  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten-Geschichte,  gründete  ursprünglich  zwar  keine  Colonie'n 
in  Amerika,  gab  aber  dem  sich  erhebenden  Lande  theilweise  seine 
Gesetze  der  Existenz.^'  Denn  das  grunddeutsche,  freilich  lei- 
der schon  nach  kurzer  Zeit  aufgegebene  Urprinzip  der  Refor- 
mation, jedem  einzelnen  Individuum  als  solchem  die  Mitwir- 
kung an  Staat  und  Leben  zu  sichern.  Allen  das  Heil  der 
Freiheit  zu  geben,  fasste  hier  allgemein  tiefe  Wurzeln.  Und 
insofern  der  Geist  der  Reformation,  eine  Gährung  gegen  die 
Missbräuche  aller  Art,  spezifisch  deutsch  war,  und  diese  absolute 
Freiheit  des  Denkens  und  Urtheilens,  die  wiederum  Selbstbe- 
stimmung zum  Ziel  hatte,  sich  heilsam  aus  dieser  vielfach 
ungekannten  Quelle  über  unser  Neuland  ergoss,  „gab  Deutsch- 
land diesem  Lande  seine  Gesetze  der  Existenz,"  d.  h.  einer 
politisch-  und  religiös-freien  Existenz. 

Wie  der  4.  Juli  für  die  Geburt  dieser,  der  14.  Juli  oder 
der  Zerstörungstag  der  Bastille,  jenes  Sinnbildes  einer  Zwing- 
burg der  Tyrannei,  für  die  Geburt  der  französischen  Republik 
nur  ein  markirter  Punkt  in  dem  natürlichen  Entwickelungs- 
und Uebergangsstadium  der  beiden  Nationen  ist,  so  ist  der  6. 
Oktober,  der  Tag,  an  dem  1683  die  berühmt  gewordenen  13 
Crefelder  Familien  in  Philadelphia  landeten,  um  kaum  drei 
Wochen  später  den  Bau  der  ,, Deutschstadt"  —  (Germanopolis, 
wie  sie  ihr  erster  Bürger,    der    treffliche  Pastorius,    in    seinem 


•  l^iichlfin  an  st'ituMi  olienialiiroii  l.chror  in  Windsheim  genannt 
hat)  zn  U'lrinnen  — ,  nnr  der  bescheidene  Ansi;anüspnnkt  nnd 
Anfang  des  gedeihlichen  Waehsthnms.  Zalilreiehen  Nachzüg- 
lern als  mtrlcNs  dienend,  wurde  (Jerniantown  in  wenigen  Jahren 
zn  einer  Muhenden  deutschen  Musterstadt,  die  mit  ihrem  In- 
siejrel  und  Inschi'ift:  ]'iNinn,  Limini  cf  7V.r//'/;/?^y//,  die  Kultur- 
Sendung  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika:  Ackerbau,  Gewerbe,  Fleiss 
und  heiteren  Lebensgennss  tretflich  ausdrückte,  (cf.  P^ickhoff 
\\  ]'U  nach  Prof.  Dr.  Seidensticker.)  Und  auf  welcher  Höhe 
ujoralisi'hen  (iehaltes  diese  M;lnner  standen,  beweist  ihr  feier- 
licher Protest  vom  18.  April  1(588  gegen  die  Sklaverei,  der 
drn  Abstand  zwischen  diesen  deutschen  und  den  englischen 
(Quäkern  so  recht  grell  hervortreten  lässt.  Wohl  ist  der  Leib 
dieser  in  ii)rer  Kinfachheit  grossen  Männer  in  Staub  zerfallen, 
aber  iler  (Jeist  ihrer  Gründung  besteht  noch  und  soll  nicht  in 
„Aeonen  untergehen."  Von  diesem  (Jesichtspunkte  aus  ver- 
dient diese  kleine,  in  ihren  Folgen  aber  unberechenbare  Lan- 
dung sicherlich  als  der  Ausgangspunkt  des  Deutschthums  in 
diesem   Laude  gefeiert  zu   werden. 

Aber  der  wirkliche  Anfang  war  diese  Landung  und  Grün- 
dung nicht.  Zahlreiche  Deutsche  suchten,  zerstreut  als  Sol- 
daten in  fremden  Solde,  als  Matrosen,  Handwerker,  Arbeiter, 
Abenteurer  und  Flüchtlinge  ihr  Glück  ül)er  dem  Meer,  aber 
losgelöst  von  allen  Beziehungen  mit  dem  Vaterlande  als  einem 
Ganzen,  kann  ihr  Kintluss  h()chstens  ein  lokaler  gewesen  sein. 
Noch  entziehen  sich  die  Anfänge  des  Deutschthums  in  iVmerika 
unserer  Kenntuiss.  Soviel  aber  wissen  wir  bestimmt,  dass  die 
.Auswanderung  nach  Amerika  schon  im  30jährigen  Kriege  von 
erleuchti^ten,  wohlwollenden  Männern  den  mit  Skorpionen  ge- 
züchtigten Deutschen  emj)fohlen  war.  Drei  Wochen  vor  seinem 
Tnde  in  der  Schlacht  bei  Lützen  empfahl  Gustav  Adolph  von 
der  freien  Ileichsstadt  Xürnberg  aus  den  deutschen  J*rotestanten 
die  Ansiedlung  in  Nordamerika  als  einen  „Segen  für  die  prote- 
stantische Welt." 

Im  Verfolg  des  Planes  seines  seligen  Königs,  rief  der  Kanzler 
Oxenstierna  im  Aj)ril  1033  die  Deutschen  auf,  Emigranten  aus 
ihrer  Mitte  nach  Amerika  zu  senden,  und  unter  deutschem 
Schutzbrief  wurde  eine  evangelische  ('olonie  am  Delaware  be- 
gründet.     Kleilieh    strf)mten    die    Deutschen,    zumeist    durch 
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bittere  Armuth  gezwungen,  durch  die  wild(,'ii  Kinfulle  fr(;iiid<'r 
Horden  verjagt,  durch  die  Unterdrückung  zahllo.ser  Duodez- 
tyrannen ausgesogen,  in  den  Jahren  der  Trübsal,  als  das 
deutsche  Land  in  eine  Wildniss  verwandelt  und  so  niederge- 
stampft war,  dass  sich  200  Jahre  lang  keine  deutsche  Flagge 
auf  den  Meeren  sehen  liess,*)  als  der  Wohlstand  aller  Klassen 
vernichtet  war,  besonders  von  den  lÜieinufern  in  solcher  An- 
zahl nach  Amerika,  dass  sie  im  Laufe  eines  Jahrhunderts  einen 
grossen  Theil  des  besten  Landes  vom  Mohawk  bis  zum  Thale 
von  Virginien  in  Besitz  nahmen  und  mit  der  bekannten  deut- 
schen Hingebung  bebauten:  aller  Gesittung  Anfang  und  blei- 
bende Grundlage,  der  Ackerbau  kam  damit  in  raschen  Vor- 
schritt. 

Neues  und  furchtbares  Unglück  im  Mutterlande  förderte 
noch  diesen  Zug  nach  dem  Westen.  Die  furchtbare  Heim- 
suchung der  deutsch-französichen  Grenzlande  und  besonders 
der  unglücklichen  ,, fröhlichen"  Pfalz  durch  die  drei  Raub- 
kriege, zumal  die  Mordbrennereien  des  dritten  unter  dem  Blut- 
hunde Melac,  die  vandalische  Verwüstung  des  vordem  so  blühen- 
den Landes  und  die  Zerstörung  von  über  1200  Dörfern  und 
Städten,"  von  Rastatt  und  Baden  bis  hinauf  nach  Speier  und 
Worms,  um  nach  einem  historisch  bezeugten  Plane  Ludwig's 
XIV.  die  jüngst  geraubten  deutschen  Länder  Elsass  und  Loth- 
ringen durch  AVüstlegung  des  gesammten  Grenzlandes  gegen 
Deutschland  sicher  zu  stellen,  —  veranlassten  einen  stetig  rin- 
nenden Auswandererstrom  über  Holland  und  London  nach 
Amerika  aus  diesen  süddeutschen  Ländern.  Vielfach  erneuerten 
sie  ihre  früheren  Heimstätten  sogar  mit  ihren  alten  Nameii  im 
südlichen  Pennsylvanien,  um  ungehindert  ihre  Religion  auszu- 
üben und  sich  der  Früchte  ihres  Fleisses  zu  erfreuen. 

Mit  Liebe  und  Treue  pflegten  sie  Sprache  und  Sitten  ihrer 
alten  Heimath;  bieder  und  stark,  achtungswerth  und  fleissig 
haben  sie  ihren  traulichen,  naturwüchsigen  pfälzischen  Dialekt 
beibehalten  —  trotz  des  Hochdeutschen  in  Kirche  und  Presse, 
trotz  der  die  deutsche  Bevölkerung  so  gut  wie  gar  nicht  berück- 
sichtigenden   englischen    öffentlichen  Schulen.     In  guten  Stel- 


*)  mit  alleiniger  Ausnahme  der  brandenburg-ischen  Kriegsschiffe,  die  der 
„grosse  Kui-fürst"'  als  Vorläufer  der  afrikanischen  Colonisation  nach  Westafrika 
entsandte,  wo  er  Fort  Friedrichsburg  baute. 


luiiirt'U  ihr  IntclliiTonz  sind  die  Knkol  dieser  Deutschen  über 
die  I'liiuM  zerstreut,  und  nur  die  deutsehen  Namen  geben  oft 
Kunde  von   ilireiu   Ursprung. 

Waren  es  hier  politische  Ursachen,  die  freilicli  auch  mit 
religinsi'ii  vercjuickt  waren,  welche  zur  Auswanderung  drängten, 
so  Hohen  viele  Andere  ausschliesslich  vor  religiöser  Unduld- 
samkeit. M<»gen  diese  deutschen  pietistischen  JSekten  mit  ihren 
mannigfaltigen,  eigenthümlichen  Glaubenssätzen  uns  auch  be- 
fremdlich anmuthen,  so  viel  steht  fest:  eine  bessere,  moralisch 
trefflichere  Einwanderung  zu  gewinnen,  wäre  schlechterdings 
unm<»glich  gewesen.  Eine  solche  Unterstromnng  war  eine 
sichere  Garantie  für  das  Volksleben  der  Zukunft.  Tiefe  Re- 
ligiosität, ein  edler  moralischer  Lebenswandel  mit  aufopfernder 
Iliuirebung  für  das  Ganze  und  die  geistigen  Interessen  des 
I^bens,  massvolle  Bescheidenheit,  Genügsamkeit  und  Ordnungs- 
liebe, starke  Ueberzengungen,  aber  verbunden  mit  beinahe 
absoluter  Duldsanjkeit  gegen  Andersdenkende,  die  im  Vergleich 
zu  der  fanatisch  grausamen  Indianer-  und  Keligionspolitik  des 
Puritanismus  besonders  grell  hervorstach,  alle  diese  Tugenden 
machen  den  deutschen  Eingewanderten  zu  dem  besten  Besie- 
deln ngsmaterial,  dessen  sich  nur  ein  Land  rühmen  kann.  Und 
zu  diesen  ideellen  Gütern  gesellten  sich  noch  die  praktischen 
Vorzüge,  die  der  deutschen  Mittelklasse  so  eigen  sind:  Fleiss 
und  Arbeitsamkeit  war  ein  Bestandtheil  ihrer  Religion,  in  Ge- 
werbethätigkeit  und  Ackerbau  waren  sie  allen  Anderen  voraus. 
Die  Herrnhuter  z.  B.  errichteten  Kirchen  und  Schulen  und 
unterrichteten  die  Indianer  in  Ackerbau  und  Gewerben;  die 
deutschen  Quäker,  die  sich  von  Lancaster  County  aus  am 
Frühesten  über  Pennsylvanien  verbreitet,  haben  manchen  aus- 
gezeichneten Namen  geliefert ;  die  Mennoniten  in  Kansas, 
Neljraska,  Minnesota,  Dakota  und  Canada  haben  durch  ihre 
Erfolge  im  Ackerbau  die  Bewunderung  Aller  hervorgerufen. 
Eine  gute  Geistes-  und  Herzensbildung,  das  Resultat  ihrer 
Liebe  zur  Schule  und  Kirche,  treue  Hingebung  an  die  deutsche 
Sprache,  Strebsamkeit  und  ausgebildeter  Sinn  für  Gesetz  und 
Ordnung  haben  diese  Leute  zu  einer  Quelle  des  moralischen 
lind  niat<*rielh'n  Gedeihens  unseres  Landes  gemacht. 

Auch  von  den  Tunkern,  Schwenkfeldern,  Siebentägern, 
den^    Vereinigten    P>rüdern    in  Christo    und  —  wie    alle    diese 
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sonderbaren  Heiligen  heissen  mochten  —  int  viel  Rühmliches 
zu  melden:  ihr  Kinlhiss  war  ein  durchaus  wohlthätijL^er.  — 
Mit  tiefem  Schmerz  müssen  wir  heut'  nur  der  Tausende  ge- 
denken, die  durch  die  Gewissenlosigkeit  der  Seelenverkäufer: 
Rheder  und  Agenten,  in  unmenschlicher  Weise  auf  unzuläng- 
lichen Schiffen  ,, verpackt"  und  ,, verfrachtet,"  der  Krankheit 
und  dem  Tode  und,  falls  sie  wirklich  das  Jjand  ihrer  Sehn- 
sucht erreichten,  der  schmählichsten  Dienstbarkeit  verfielen. 
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priedrich  Raine  wurde  am  13.  Mai  1821  in  der  preiissischen 
Festung  Minden  geboren  und  besuchte  die  dortige  Bürger- 
schule. In  seinem  14.  Jahre  trat  er  in  die  Buchhandlung 
seines  Onkels,  F.  Wundermann  zu  Münster,  als  Lehrling  ein, 
studirte  unter  der  Leitung  der  tüchtigen  Linguisten  Professor 
Mohlmann  und  Guilleaume  moderne  Sprachen  und  erhielt 
gleichzeitig  Gelegenheit,  an  der  in  Wundermann's  Verlage  er- 
scheinenden ,,Westphälischen  Zeitung"  mit  zu  arbeiten  und  so 
die  Routine  des  Zeitungsgeschäftes  kennen  zu  lernen.  Schon 
als  Jüngling,  in  seinen  Lehrjahren,  erregte  er  Aufmerksam- 
keit, und  er  war  kaum  aus  der  Lehre  entlassen,  so  bot  ihm 
die  grosse  Verlagshandlung  von  F.  Brockhaus  in  Leipzig  eine 
für  seine  damaligen  Verhältnisse  glänzende  Stellung  an ;  er 
schlug  jedoch  dieselbe  aus,  da  er  beschlossen  hatte,  sein  Glück 
in  Amerika  zu  suchen. 

■Im  Herbste  des  Jahres  1840  folgte  er  seinem  vier  Jahre 
vorher  mit  seinem  Bruder  Wilhelm  ausgewanderten  Vater  nach 
der  neuen  Welt.  In  Baltimore  hatten  Vater  und  Bruder  ein 
religiöses  Blättchen  unter  dem  Titel  ,,Die  geschäftige  Martha" 
gegründet  und  in  der  berühmten  Blockhütten-Campagne  unter 
dem  Titel  ,,Der  demokratische  Whig"  ein  Campagne-Blatt 
herausgegeben.  Beide  Unternehmen  hatten  jedoch  keine  Lebens- 
kraft, so  dass  im  Februar  1841  die  beiden  Brüder  die  Druckerei 
übernahmen,  um  ein  politisches  Wochenblatt  herauszugeben. 
Der  jüngere  Bruder  Wilhelm  wandte  sich  bald  nach  dem 
Westen,  und  Anfangs  Mai  1841  gelang  es  Friedrich  Raine, 
seinen  „Deutschen  Correspondenten,"  der  in  den  ersten  Wochen 
des  Bestehens  immer  noch  zwischen  Thür  und  Angel  stand, 
regelmässig  erscheinen  zu  lassen. 

Die  Kämpfe  und  Prüfungen    der  ersten  Jahre  wollen  wir 
hier  nicht  schildern,  genüge  es,  zu  bemerken,  dass  wohl  selten 


ein  jimiriT  Mann  einen  so  dornenvollen  nnd  mühseligen  Weg 
irowamlelt  ist  nnd  so  jingestrengt  gearbeitet  hat,  als  Fr.  Ixaine, 
aber  mit  der  Last  wnehsen  aneh  seine  Kräfte,  nnd  das  raseli 
anfblühende  kleine  Gesehiift  fand  ihn  bereit,  in  jeder  Hinsicht 
den  an  ilni  Lrestellten  Anfordernngen  zu  genügen.  Schon  im 
Jahre  1S44  wurde  der  schüchterne  \>rsuch  einer  täglichen 
Ausiral)^'  ireniacht,  niusste  aber  bald  wieder  d'ran  gegeben  wer- 
den.  nie  Zeitung  erschien  nun  fünf  Jahre  lang  zwei,  resp. 
drei  Mal  wöchentlich:  endlich,  im  Jahre  1S47,  war  das  Deutsch- 
thnm  Haltimore's,  durch  die  Einwanderung  der  Achtundvier- 
ziger gewaltig  erstarkt,  im  Stande,  eine  tägliche  Zeitung  zu 
unterhalten,  uiul  der  „Correspondent"  war  fortan  als  tägliches 
Hlatt  fest  begründet.  Im  Jahre  1854,  als  der  „Correspondent" 
auf  solider  (irundlage  ruhte,  verheirathete  sich  Herr  Raine 
mit  Frl.  Pamelia  lUill  aus  Harford  County,  ]\ld.  Die  Ehe 
blieb  leider  kinderlos. 

Trotzdem  die  Zeitung  sein  ganzer  Lebenszweck  war  und 
sein  Sinnen  und  Denken  ausfüllte,  hat  es  dem  nun  Zweiund- 
siebzigjahrigen  auch  nicht  an  politischer  Aufregung,  an  Ehren 
und  Anerkennung  gefehlt.  Im  Jahre  185^  ernannte  ihn  Bür- 
germeister Jerome  zum  Vertreter  Baltimore's  beim  Empfange 
des  ungarischen  Patrioten  Kossuth  in  New  York.  Im  Jahre 
18ßs  wurde  er  vom  Gouverneur  Oden  Bowie  zum  Obersten  in 
seinem  Stal)e  ernannt.  In  demselben  Jahre  vertrat  er  die 
neunte  Ward  im  zweiten  Stadtrathszweige  und  war  Vorsitzen- 
der des  Stadtraths-Comites  bei  der  Ankunft  des  ersten  deut- 
schen Dampfers.  Er  war  städtischer  Direktor  der  „Westlichen 
Marvländer  Bahn"  und  Mitglied  eines  vom  l^iirgermeister 
Latrobe  ernannten  Spezial-Comites  zur  Untersuchung  des  Zu- 
standes  und  zur  Reform  der  städtischen  Schulen.  In  den 
Jahren  X'K't'l  und  1870  war  er  Präsidentschafts-EIektor  und  im 
Elektoral-Collegium  von  1872  führte  er  in  Annapolis  den  Vor- 
sitz und  hielt  die  Gedächtnissrede  auf  den  kurz  nach  der  Wahl 
gestorbenen  Horace  Greeley.  Bei  dem  Steubenfeste,  dem  Sesqui- 
Centennial  und  der  Feier  des  ,, Deutschen  Tages"  von  1890  in 
Baltimon-  und  1H1I2  in  I*hilad(;l[)hia  hielt  er  die  Festreden. 
Seinem  Einflüsse  und  seinen  Anstrengungen  ist  es  wesentlich 
zuzuschreiben,  dass  der  deutsche  Unterricht  in  den  städtischen 
Schulen  eingeführt  wurde.     Seine  energische  Mithülfe  bei  der 


Gründung  df^s  ,,iVllgemeinen  Deutschen  Waisenhauses,"  der 
,, Concordia,"  des  ,, Greisenheinis,"  der  ,,Schützen-Geseliscliaft" 
und  anderer  deutschen  Vereine  ist  allgemein  anerkannt  worden, 
und  auch  über  die  deutschen  Kreise  hinaus  zählten  Hin  viele 
amerikanische  Handels-  und  andere  Gesellschaften  zu  ihreni 
Mitgliede. 

Im  April  1885  ernannte  ihn  Präsident  Cleveland  zum 
General-Consul  in  Berlin,  welchen  Posten  er  vier  Jahre  lang 
mit  Fleiss  und  Umsicht  verwaltete;  seine  Berichte  an  das 
»Staats-Departement  werden  als  mustergültig  angesehen. 

Nach  seiner  Rückkehr  aus  Berlin  im  Herbst  1889  widmete 
er  sich  wieder  mit  aller  Kraft  dem  ,,Corresondenten"  und  setzte 
durch  seine  rastlose  Thätigkeit  alle  Welt  in  Erstaunen.  An 
seinem  70.  Geburtstage,  den  13.  Mai  1891,  feierte  der  „Corre- 
spondent" das  fünfzigjährige  Jubiläum  seines  Bestehens,  und 
einen  glanzvolleren  Tag,  wie  jener  war,  erleben  thatsächlich 
nur  wenige  Sterbliche.  Die  öffentlichen  Behörden  und  eine 
endlose  Zahl  von  Freunden  beeilten  sich,  einem  Manne  zu 
gratuliren,  der  für  Stadt  und  Staat  und  für  das  Deutschthum 
Maryland's  und  der  Union  so  unermüdlich  gearbeitet.  Plötz- 
lich erkrankte  der  bisher  kerngesunde  Mann  schwer,  aber  es 
litt  ihn  nicht  lange  zu  Hause;  kaum  dass  er  sich  regen  konnte, 
so  kam  er  wieder  nach  der  Office  und  arbeitete  täglich  sechs 
bis  sieben  Stunden  angestrengt. 

Am  15.  Februar  begab  er  sich  erschöpft  nach  Hause;  am 
Freitag,  den  24.,  hatte  er  einen  leichten  Schlaganfall  und  am 
folgenden  Sonntag  Morgen  erfolgte  der  Tod. 

Resolutions  submitted  by  C.  F.  Baddatz 
and  adopted  at  the  regiüar  monthly  meeting,  March  21st,  1893. 

Resolved  that  the  sorrow  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  at  the 
sudden  demise  of  one  of  our  most  useful  and  best  known  German- 
American  citizens,  Col.  Frederick  Raine,  is  profoundly  shared  by 
every  member  of  this  Society. 

Resolved  that  in  the  death  of  Col.  F.  Raine  this  Society  mourns  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  influential  members,  who  through 
frequent  and  timely  discussions  in  the  columns  of  his  Journal  con- 
cerning our  object,  has  aided  much  in  keeping  alive  an  interest 
in  this  Society  among  the  German-American  citizens;  and  further- 
more that  we  pay  our  unqualified  tribute  of  respect  to  the  late  Col. 
Raine  as  the  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  "German  Correspondent." 
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N\ho  in  his  oallinir  luulcrwont  labor  such  as  nvduUI  have  daunttHl 
most  iiu'n.  ami  whose  aim  —  steadfastly  pursued  and  only  relinqiiisluMl 
when  all  had  to  l>e  reliniiuished  —  that  the  services  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  land  of  their  ado])tion  should  be  fully  recoi^nized,  is 
worthy  of  emulation. 
Kksolvep  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
Society,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  to  whom 
we  tender  our  heartfelt  sym})athy. 


Ernest  Hoen  (1R2S— 1893).  "A  noble  human  life  does 
not  cnil  »Ml  earth  with  dcatli;  it  oontiiines  in  the  minds  and 
ileeds  of  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  thoughts  and  activity  of  the 
nation." 

So  w  ith  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Those  who  knew  him, 
appreciate  that  in  ids  death  there  is  something  more  to  be 
recorded  than  the  passing  away  of  a  devoted  husband,  a  kind 
father  or  a  trusted  friend,  and  that  while  his  immediate  familv 
can  not  but  feel  his  iutluence  and  guiding  si)irit,  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  life  belongs  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  the  impress  of  his  greatness 
must  ever  be  a  })art  of  the  many  lives  he  has  counselled,  the 
nniny  he  has  helped. 

'i'he  ancestral  history  of  the  Tloens  presents  some  note- 
w<trthy  facts,  that  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
during  successive  generations. 

The  elder  Hoehn  (as  the  name  was  formerly  spelt,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  authentic  reason  for  changing  it)  advanced 
certain  moneys  to  the  King  of  Holland,  whence  the  family 
originally  came:  which  moneys  have  never  been  repaid. 

Early  tradition  points  to  the  characteristic  strength,  for- 
titude, and  broad  comprehension  of  the  various  branches  of 
this  family.  Even  the  women  were  not  lacking  in  these  traits, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  history,  that  on  one  occasion,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  one  of  them  to  be  granted  an  interview  with  the 
great  Najjoieon.  She  desired,  for  a  nuanber  of  her  family  some 
concession  or  favor,  which,  through  her  convincing  arguments, 
was  readily  obtained  from  the  dreaded  Cieneral. 

Another  event  of  interest  is  that  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  Iloen«  in  Nassau,  (Germany,  where  the  parents  died,  leaving 
a  family  of    four    sons    and    two    daughters.     These    orphans. 
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being  possessed  of  considerable  money,  were  apportioned  out,  as 
was  then  the  custom,  one  to  each  of  the  parishes  or  boroughs 
that  formed  the  district  in  which  they  lived.  The  borough 
assumed  their  guardianship,  and  directed  their  education,  the 
expenses  being  paid  out  of  their  inheritance.  Notwithstanding 
this  family  divisiou,  and  the  hardships  which  they  endured, 
some  of  them  not  falling  into  the  kindest  hands,  the  forcible 
strength  of  character  evinced  itself,  and  they  all  became  an 
honor  to  the  name  which  they  bore.  The  remarkable  sequence 
to  this  beginning  of  the  family  in  Germany,  is  that  each  of 
the  four  sons  became  the  burgomaster  of  the  village  in  which 
he  was  raised.  The  four  brothers  were  Johannes,  Gerhard, 
Henry  and  Martin.  The  two  sisters  were  Elizabeth,  who 
married  a  Mr.  Haas,  and  Mary,  who  married  Mr.  Büchner. 

Martin  Hoen,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Kitz  hausen  in  1792,  and  after  his  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Schmidt,  settled  at  Westerwald  in  Hoehn,  where  all 
his  children  were  born.  He  was  a  soldier  and  fought  with 
distinction  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  while  serving  under 
Blücher;  for  bravery  there  displayed  Martin  Hoen  was  awarded 
a  medal  from  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  medal  is  still  one 
of  the  cherished  possessions  of  the  family. 

Descending  from  a  wellknown,  progressive  family,  whose 
influential  circumstances  prompted  the  acquisition  of  broader 
fields  of  labor,  and  because  he^^thought  a  change  might  prove 
beneficial  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  poor  health,  Martin  Hoen 
with  his  immediate  family  and  a  number  of  relatives  and  friends 
emigrated  to  America  in  1835,  on  the  sailing  vessel  -^Belaro- 
phont."  During  the  voyage,  which  took  ninety-nine  days,  his 
wife  died  and  was  buried  at  sea.  It  was  at  this  time,  during 
the  dejected  state  of  his  mind,  which  followed  this  sad 
occurrence,  that  he  wrote  the  following  lines: 

Ausgeweint  in  trüben  Stunden 

Hat  mein  Auge  seine  Kraft, 
Ruh'  und  Freuden  sind  verschwunden, 

Wenn  sie  Gott  nicht  wieder  schafft. 

.    Hin,  in  jene  Klagekammer, 

Folgt  mein  langes  Leiden  nach  ; 

Einsam  such'  ich  meinem  Jammer 

Lind' rung,  die  so  lang'  gebrach. 
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Wirst   du  nicht   ilcn  .laininrr  oiuloii, 

Enden  nicht  dos  Herzens  Drang? 
Wirst  du  nicht  mir  Tröstung:  senden, 

(>  (lott,  auf  nicincin  Lebensgang? 

•la,  du  bist  der  Ciott  der  Liebe  ! 

Liebe  war  dein  erstes  Thun.  — 
Du  belohnst  die  reinsten  Triebe, 

Die  in  unseren  Herzen  ruh'n. 

Nun,  so  steh'  in  düstern  Tagen 

Meinen  armen  Kindern  bei; 
Lass'  sie  nicht  vergeblich  klagen, 

Hör'  ihr  jammerndes  Geschrei! 

Schick'  im  Lauf  der  Lebensjahre 

Meinen  Kindern  Freunde  zu. 
Lass'  sie  deine  Lieb'  erfahren, 

Ström'  in  ihre  Seelen  Ruh'. 

(),  dann  rinnen  DankeszUhren 

Auf  mein  wundes  Herz  herab; 
Kwig  wird  mein  Preis  dann  währen. 

Ihm,  der  mir  die  Liebe  gab. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  had  been  projected  and 
was  being  extended,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  water 
facilities  of  the  city,  induced  ^fartin  Hoen  to  settle  in  Balti- 
more, which  he  thought  would  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
country.  Shortly  after  landing  here,  two  of  the  younger 
cliildrm,  Ilei'mine  and  Jennie,  died;  the  others,  August,  Bert- 
hold,  Dtjra,  Ernest  and  Guida,  were  raised  and  educated  in 
Baltimore. 

»nest  Hoen  was  born  at  Westerwald  in  Hoehn,  Germany, 
.hily  '^Oth,  IH'^iX,  and  was  but  seven  years  old  when  he  landed 
in  I'aliimore.  As  a  boy  he  was  upright  and  conscientious, 
in  the  perfornumce  of  his  duties,  and  whatever  he  attempted, 
\u'  alwavs  did  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  was  kind,  gentle, 
ulfcctionatc  and  a  favorite  with  his  relatives.  He  attended 
Zion'ft  church  school,  and  it  was  this  early  training  under  Mr. 
Henry  Scheib,  that  laid  the  foundation  for  his  de[)th  of  thought 
and    nobility  of  character. 

In  1H40,  when  Imt  twelve  years  old,  he  entered  the  eniyloy 
of  Kdward  Weber,  a  maternal  cousin,  with  whom  his  brother, 
the  late  August  Hoen,  was  already  connected.     Mr.  Weber  had 
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learned  the  lithographic  business  in  Germany  and  established 
himself  here  in  1835.  Young  Ernest  began  as  an  office  boy,  and 
at  opportune  times  devoted  himself  to  acquiring  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  He  was  energetic,  ambitious  and 
industrious,  and  soon  mastered  the  various  ramifications  of  the 
art  of  Lithography,  though  at  that  time,  it  had  not  the  broad 
scope  of  the  present  day.  Early  in  life  he  evinced  special 
qualifications  for  office  work,  and  when  scarcely  more  than  a 
youth,  the  business  management  of  the  firm  devolved  upon 
him.  In  this  he  was  so  successful,  that  he  continued  through 
life  in  this  capacity;  while  his  brother  August  devoted  atten- 
tion to  original  research,  and  to  his  various  and  improved 
methods,  which  have  so  materially  advanced  the  art  of  Litho- 
graphy to  its  present  comprehensive  basis.  This  combination 
of  business  and  artistic  qualities  in  the  two  brothers,  always 
working  hand  in  hand,    brought  the  firm  to  a  high  standard. 

Mr.  August  Hoen  was  first  admitted  to  a  partnership  in 
the  business  under  the  firm,  name  of  Edward  Weber  &  Co. 
Mr.  Weber  died  in  1848.  Shortly  after  this,  August  and 
Ernest  Hoen  succeeded  to  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  A.  Hoen  &  Co.  Henry  Hoen,  a  cousin,  also  became  a  member 
of  this  firm,  which  has  continued  under  the  same  name  and 
style  up  to  the  present  day. 

As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  Hoen  &  Co.,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hoen  always  had  the  esteem  and  best  efforts  of  all  the  em- 
ployees. He  had  a  loving  heart  and  a  gentle  though  firm 
hand,  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  always  bringing  out  the 
best  qualities  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The 
respect  and  regard  of  the  many  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
business,  amounted  in  some  instances,  almost  to  veneration. 
With  his  great  sense  of  justice,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  extend  the  praise  and  encouragement  that  meritorious  work 
deserved.  To  his  appreciation  of  merit,  all  were  ready  to 
strive,  that  the  best  results  might  be  obtained,  and  it  is  to 
this  unity  of  purpose  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  firm 
is  due. 

As  a  business  man  he  was  quick  of  comprehension,  and  able 
at  all  times  to  suggest  to  customers  such  ideas  as  would  best 
meet  their  wants.     He  was  affable  and  courteous,  prompt   and 
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ihorouirli.  Tho  sanio  lioiir  found  him  each  day  at  his  desk. 
All  his  undertakiuirs  were  marked  bv  this  same  regularity  of 
pur})ose.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  character,  and  while  always 
lenient  to  the  deserving,  he  was  (juick  to  apprehend  and  dis- 
countenance deception.  These  traits  earned  for  him  a  high 
}>lace  in  the  business  community,  and  his  judgment  was  often 
souglit   in  outside  matters. 

Mr.  IKh'u  ^^as  a  director  in  the  German-American  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  At  a  critical  period  in  its  history,  he,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Martin  Kesmodel,  reorganized 
and  established  the  Company  on  a  firm  basis,  knowing  that  there 
were  numy  })eo})le  who  had  invested  their  earnings  and  savings 
in  this  Company,  he  determined  to  aid  them  if  possible;  success 
attended  him,  though,  through  his  innate  modesty,  it  was 
but  little  known  to  the  business  public.  He  was  President 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  a  director  up  to  the  time  of 
his  decease. 

He  was  a  director  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore;  also 
a  director  in  the  Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank.  He  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  old  Domicile  Society. 

He  always  i;ook  an  interest  in  municipal  alifairs,  and  even 
during  his  last  illness,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  honor,  Mayor 
Latrobe,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Clifton  as  a  City  Park. 

Most  of  his  married  life  was  spent  at  Waverly,  and  he 
did  much  to  advance  the  welfare  of  that  village,  being  espe- 
cially interested  in  its  recent  annexation  to  Baltimore.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  and  also  of 
the  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland. 

He  was  a  member  and  for  several  years  treasurer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Oriole.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Maryland 
Horticultural  Society. 

He  was  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Mechanical  Arts.  Through  his  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  art,  particularly  in  portraiture  perspective  and 
color,  he  was  able  to  criticise  and  encourage  the  work  of  the 
students,  many  of  whom  he  employed  in  his  business.  In  1890  the 
Institute  elfct«.d  him  as  one  of  a  committee  to  visit  and  re})ort 
on    the  Art   Schools    of  Boston,    New   York  and  Philadeli)hia. 
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At  liis  home  in  Waverly  Mr.  Iloen  had  collcctod  many 
rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  had  an  especially  large  assort- 
ment of  Orchids,  (iloxinias  and  Amarylli.  Even  the  humblest 
wild  flower  often  received  his  care  and  attention.  He  raised 
many  seedling  plants  and  imported  extensively.  As  late  as 
January  1893,  he  imported  from  England  some  of  the  best 
known  Amarylli  for  hybridizing  purposes. 

In  1854  Ernest  Hoen  married  Frances  Elizabeth  Nixdorff, 
daughter  of  the  late  Tobias  and  Angeline  Bixler  Nixdorff. 
ThQy  had  nine  children:  Ida,  Amelia  (who  died  in  infancy;, 
Frank  Nixdorff,  Harry  Morris,  Edward  Weber,  Ernest,  jr., 
Kemp,  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Fannie. 

Mr.  Hoen  was  ever  on  the  alert  for  knowledge;  it  was 
his  greatest  pleasure  to  follow  the  advancement  of  the  sciences, 
and  though  he  left  few  writings  evidencing  his  research,  his 
advice  and  criticism  were  often  sought,  and  he  was  considered 
an  authority  on  many  subjects.  He  was  progressive  and  always 
kept  abreast  of  the  times,  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  art, 
a  patron  of  music,  a  successful  horticulturist;  a  seeker  of 
knowledge,  and  a  man  of  artistic  tastes  and  appreciation. 

His  admiration  for  truth,  genius,  science  and  study,  as 
well  as  his  general  intelligence,  won  for  him  many  warm 
friends,  and  his  gentle  nature  and  helpful  spirit  were  especially 
noticeable  in  his  home  life.  Among  his  beloved  books  and  flowers, 
a'ld  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
perfect  manhood,  illness  overtook  him,  and  though  he  suffered 
for  five  months,  he  never  lost  courage,  but  was  cheerful  and 
uncomplaining  to  the  end.  On  the  sixteenth  of  June  1893, 
he  quietly  went  to  sleep 

"Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams/' 


Mr.  Ernest  Hoen  was  an  active  member  of  this  society  Avhen  it 
Avas  first  organized  and  he  remained  so  until  his  death.  He  was  endeared 
to  us  all  by  his  unceasing  courtesy  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
usefulness  of  this  Society.  Mr.  Hoen's  death  occurring  after  the  close 
of  the  regular  meetings,  suitable  resolutions  expressive  of  the  members' 
respect  for  their  deceased  friend  and  their  deep  sympathy  with  the 
great  loss  the  family  has  sustained,  will  be  presented  at  tlie  November 
meeting.  c.  f.  raddatz.  ed. 


ADDENDA 


OUR  SEAL'S  INSCRIPTION.  —  (ieorge  Henry  Lewes  tells 
us  that  young  Carlyle,  who  had  often  been  cheered  and 
strengthened  for  the  part  he  was  to  play  in  life  by  the  beauty 
and  wisdom  which  Goethe  had  revealed  to  him,  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  and  fitting  thing  if  some  of 
the  admirers  in  England  forwarded  to  Weimar  a  trifling  token 
of  their  admiration.  Mrs.  Carlyle  sketched  the  design  of  a 
seal  to  be  engraved  with  the  words  ^'Olme  Hast,  ohne  Rasr 
(unhasting,  unresting),  in  allusion  to  the  verses : 

Wie  das  Gestirn, 
Ohne  Hast, 
Aber  ohne  Rast, 
Drehe  sich  Jeder 
Um  die  eig'ne  Last, 

Fifteen  English  admirers  subscribed  to  have  the  seal  made 
and  as  far  as  Goethe's  biographer  was  able  to  ascertain,  the 
following  gentlemen  appeared  on  the  subscription  list :  Carlyle 
and  his  brother  Dr.  Carlyle,  Walter  Scott,  Lockhart,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Churchill,  Frazer,  Prof.  Wilson,  Jerdan, 
Heraud,    Lord  Leveson  Gower,  and  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall). 


As  the  gentlemen  who  became  members  of  the  "Society  for  the  History 

of  the  Germans  in  Maryland"  since  1889  may  not   be   aware   that    this 

Society  was  duly  incorporated  on  the  10th  of  April  1889   according  to 

the  laws  of  the  State,  we  piint  the  instrument  in  full. 

Ed. 

KNOW  ALL  :^IEX  BY  THESE  PRESENTS, 
that  we,  John  G.  Morris,  Louis  P.  Hennighausen,  Lewis  H.  Steiner, 
Charles  F.  Raddatz,  Edward  F.  Leyh,  Frederick  Ph  Hennighausen,  and 
George  Wm.  Gail,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  a  majority 
of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland  do  hereby  certify,  that 
we  do,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  general  laws  of  this  State,  authorizing 


the  format it>u  of  itu-porations.  lu'ivbv  fonu  a  corporation  uiulor  tlio  naiuc 
of  "Tho  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ucriuans  in  Maryhuul  of  Balti- 
more   City." 

"J.  Wk  no  KiRTHER  (  KUTiFY,  that  the  said  corporation  so  formed 
is  as  a  corporation  for  the  ])nrpose  of  u^atherinü:,  publishinü'  and  pre- 
serviui:  material  for  Llie  History  of  the  (Jermans  in  Maryland,  that  the 
term  of  the  existence  of  the  said  corporation  is  limited  to  forty  years, 
and  that  the  s;ud  corporation  is  formed  upon  the  articles,  conditions 
and  provisions  herein  expressed  and  subject  in  all  particulars  to  the 
limitations  rclatini:  to  corporati<ms,  which  are  contained  in  the  u^eneral 
laws  of  this  State. 

3.  Wk  no  Ki  KTUKK  cKHTiKY.  that  the  operations  of  the  said  cor- 
poration are  tt>  be  carried  on  in  the  State  of  >[aryland  and  that  the 
principal  ottice  of  the  said  corporation  will  be  located  in  Baltimore 
City. 

4  Wk  i>o  further  certify,  that  the  said  corporation  has  no 
capital  stock. 

5.  We  do  further  certify,  that  the  said  corporation  will  be 
manasred  by  a  board  of  officers  and  that  John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
Louis  P.  Hennighausen,  Charles  Weber,  Robert  M.  Rother,  Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Steiner.  Edward  F.  Leyh,  C'harles  F.  Raddatz,  Ernest  Hoen,  are  the 
names  of  the  nine  officers  who  will  manaije  the  concerns  of  the  said 
corporation  for  the  tirst  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals 
this  twenty-nintli  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  hundi-ed  and  eighty 
nine. 


Witness: 

WlLI*IA.M    B.   Nkix)N. 


John  (i.  Moinns.  (sk.\l) 

Lot  IS  P.  Hennigiiausen.  (seal) 

Lewis  H.  Steiner.  (seal) 

I     ClIAKLKS    F.    RaDDAT/..  (SEAL) 

PvDw.Mii)  F.  Lkyh.  (sf:al) 
Fred'k   Ph.  IIk.n.mohafskn.       (seal) 

(ivAMidK  Wm.  (Jail.  (heal) 


STATE  OF  MAKVLANI),  IJaltiiiioic  ('ity  to  wit: 

Before  the  subscriber,  a  Justice  of  tlie  Peace  of  tlie  State  of  Mary- 
land in  and  for  tiie  (Jity  of  Haitiniore,  personally  ai)j)ear(;d  John  d. 
Morris,  Louis  P.  Hennighausen,  Lewis  IL  Steiner,  ('harles  F.  Raddatz, 
Edward  F.  Leyh,  Frederick  Ph.  Hennighausen,  and  Cieorge  William 
Gail,  and  did  severally  acknowledge  the  forcigoing  certificate  to  be  their 
act  and  deed. 

WiTj-iA>r  B.  Nelson,  J.  P. 


I,  Henky  D.  Harlan,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  Baltimore  City,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  foregoing  certificate  has 
been  submitted  to  me  for  examination  and  I  do  further  certify,  that 
the  said  certificate  is  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
authorizing  the  formation  of  the  said  corporation 

Henry  D.  Harlan. 

Recorded  Api'il  10th,  ISSi),  at  2.55  P.  M. 


EIGHTH,  NINTH  AND  TENTH 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 


OP   THE 


I 


IN 


IVLARYIvAND. 


1894-1896. 


NDii  alti'ii  Drucken  und  Schriften,  tlic  un^  treue  Kunde  brächten 
vom  Schaffen  und  Wirken  des  deutschen  Elements  in  der  Jugend- 
zeit seines  Adoptivhmde«,  bleiben  uns  verlulltuissmässig  nur  kärgliche 
IJeste.  Her  anglo-amerikanischc  Geschichtsforscher,  nicht  immer  der 
«leutschen  Sprache  mächtig,  wusste  nicht,  was  sie  zu  bedeuten  liatten 
und  niirdigte  sie  XAimeist  keiner  Bekanntmachung.  Nachlässigkeit 
und  Apathie  mancher  Nachkommen  der  deutschen  Einwanderer 
thaten  das  UeV)rige,  und  so  sind  uns  diese  für  das  Studium  der 
(Tcschichte  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  so  wertvollen  Dokumente  7Aim 
grössten  Teile  Avohl  auf  immer  rettungslos  verloren.  Was  uns  noch 
in  -Maryland  erhalten  ist,  sammeln  wir  jetzt  für  den  Gebrauch  seines 
künftigen  Historikers,  der,  vielleicht  des  Deutschen  unkundig,  unsere 
Verhandlungen  und  viele  Beiträge  von  Deutsch-Amerikanern,  /// 
i'H(flij<rlu'r  Spracht'  (jifi'iJirt  und  (/cMhriehen.,  vorfinden  wird.  Ohne 
Zweifel  wird  er  dann  etwas  mehr  Kenntniss  nehmen  von  einem 
bedeutenden  Teile  seiner  Mitbürger,  der  fast  auf  allen  Gebieten  so 
.grossartiges  seinem  Adoptivlande  dargebracht  und  folglich  auf  histo- 
rische "Würdigunji:  gerechten  .Vns])ruch  macht. 

Ed. 


PRESS   OF 
C.  W.  SCHNEIDEREITH  &  SONS. 
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Eighth   Annual   Rkpcjrt 

OF    THE 

SECREXARY 

OK    THI': 

Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland 

FOR    THE 
Year    Ending    february    22nd.,    1894. 


Mr.   President : 

HAVE  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  a  brief  review  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  during  the  year  just  closing. 

Eegular  monthly  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  year, 
excepting  the  months  July,  August  and  September,  and  were 
fairly  well  attended. 

The  Papers  Read 
at  some  of  these  meetings  comprised: 

1.  "A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Henry  L.  Yesler,  the  founder  of 
Seattle,  Washington,"  by  Rev.  A.  E.   Schade. 

'i.  "Biographical  Sketch  of  Louis  Ferdinand  Fix,"  by  Mr.  L 
LöweiitliaL 

3.  "Keminiscenses  of  the  Political  Life  of  the  G-erman-Anie- 
ricaus  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  during  1850 — 1860,''  by  L.  P. 
Hennighausen,  Esq. 

4.  "Designs  and  Results  of  the  Principal  Historical  Societies 
in  the  Ignited  States,"  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Morn's,  D.  D. 

5.  "German  Studies  in  America,    previous  to  the  year  1800," 
^        by  Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,   Ph.  D. 


The    first    tbroo    papers    liavo    alioady    appeared    in    print 

in  our 

Seventh  Annual  Keport, 

a  stately  document  of  eighty-three  pages,  published  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Prof.  Ch.  F.  Uaddatz.  The  Society,  to  my 
mind,  has  reason  to  look  with  great  satisfaction  upon  the 
publications  issued  by  them  during  the  comparative  brief 
]ieriod  of  its  existence. 

Ilistorv  is  not  to  be  made,  but  simply  to  be  recorded. 
It  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  publish  a  history  of  new 
facts  every  year,  but  surely  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
preserve  a  correct  account  of  historical  events  of  the  present, 
and  a  labor  of  still  greater  ditüculty,  requiring  no  small 
amount  of  patient  and  painstaking  research  to  discover  and 
resuscitate  many  of  the  events  of  the  past.  And  this  applies 
with  special  force  to  the  endeavor  of  rescuing  from  oblivion 
the  history  of  our  German  forefathers  in  this  our  adopted 
country.  Even  as  our  worthy  President  in  his  excellent  paper 
(»n  "The  Designs  and  Kesults  of  the  Principal  Historical 
Societies  in  the  United  States"  defined  the  duties  of  a  histo- 
rical society  to  be  among  others  "to  verify  doubtful  facts, 
develop  and  record  unwritten  events,  correct  popular  errors, 
authenticate  disputed  dates,  to  delineate  the  character  and 
deeds  of  illustrious  men,"  thus  even  this  Society  by  the  research 
of  its  members  into  historical  facts  concerning  the  early  German 
settlers  of  this  country,  and  by  collecting  into  its  library  all 
documents  relating  to  this  subject,  within  its  reach,  has  been 
earnestly  and  reasonably  successfully  at  work  *'in  collecting 
the  timber  and  stones  out  of  which  the  historic  edifice  is  to 
be  built  by  the  master  workman. 

During  the  year  the  following 

Documents  of  a  Historic  Value 
have  been  added  to  our  library: 
1.    „Der  christliche  Elias.*'     Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1730. 

:l.    „Historische   und    geographische   Beschreibung    von    Loui- 
siana."    17^0. 

'3.    "17th  Annual  Keport  of  the  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
rniversitv." 
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4.  "History  of  early  Maryland,    Civil,    Social  and  Ecclesias- 
tical," by   Th.  C.  U-amhrall,  D.  D. 

5.  "Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society." 

6.  ** Historical  and  Statistical  Kecord  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York." 

7.  "41st  Annual  Report  of   the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Lib- 
rary of  Boston,   Mass." 

8.  ^'The  Chronicles  of  Baltimore,  Md.,"  by  Col.    Th,  Scharf. 

9.  "Maryland,    its   Resources,    Industries   and    Institutions." 
World's  Fair  Edition. 

10.  "Maryland,  its  Resources,  Industries  and  Agricultural  Con- 
ditions," by  Ä.  S.  Abell. 

11.  ^'Third  Annual  Report  of  the  German  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania. 

12.  "Report    of    Commissioner    of    Education    for    the    year 

1889—1890."     2  volumes. 

13.  ^'Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 

14.  ,, Jahrbücher  der  Deutsch-Amerik.  Turnerei."  Volumes 
1  and  2. 

15.  "Finding  List  of  Enoch  Pratt  Library." 

16.  "Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society."     1892. 

17.  Bibliographical  Contributions  from  the  "Harvard  Uni- 
versity." 

18.  "Peter  Stuyvesant,"  by  Bayard  Tuckerman. 

19.  ,, Leben  und  Wirken  des  Herzoglich  -  Braunschweigischen 
General-Lieutenants  Friedrich  Adolph  Riedesel-,"  by  Max 
von  Eelking.    4  volumes. 

20.  ,, Briefe  und  Berichte  des  Generals  und  der  Generalin 
von  Riedesel."     1  volume. 

21.  ,, Wanderungen  zwischen  Hudson  und  Mississippi."  von 
Moritz  Busch,  1851 — 1852.     2  vols. 

22.  "No.  1  of  the  Publications  of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
storical  Society." 

23.  74th  and  75th  Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Library." 
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v*4.  "Th^-  OiH'umi'iitarv  History  of  the  State  of  Now  York," 
l)y   /;.    /)'.    (y('(tII(ti/h(tN.     A  \o\^. 

•J.*».  Tiie  lirst  Conturv  of  (Jeriiian  Printing  in  America,  1728 — 
is;ii)."   hy  tlie  late  Prof.   ().   Scid^'u^irkcr,  dec'd. 

'^Vk  .,Kine  IJeise  vom  ^[ittelrhein  naeh  New  Orleans/'  by  Dr. 
/•'.  ./.    /^HNcmoscr,   1800. 

■>!T.  ..V.  A.  lioemeling's  Nachricht  sei lu'r  von  Gott  geschehenen, 
Volligen   N'oransführnng  aus  Babel.''     Ki)hrata,   l?a.,   17t)'2. 

'•i>.    ,,l)rei  .lahre  in   New   ^'ork,''   von   (Jeo.    Lechla. 

v".«.  ..Teber  die  Zukunft  unseres  Volkes  in  Amerika,"  von 
.lulius  (Joebel. 

MK    ,.l)er  Baltimore  Correspondent."     1893. 

M.    ,.I)a<   Baltimore  Journal."     1S<):3. 

Some  of  the  above  documents  were   secured    by  purchase, 
<»thers  received  as 

DUXATIONS    AND    EXCHANGES 

from  liev.  Ed.  Hu])er. — Mr.  L.  Guiidina  (who  also  donated  a 
Swiss  Medal  of  1S44). — Mr.  J.  G.  Rosengarten.— Prof.  O. 
Seidensticker.— Prof.  C.  E.  Raddatz.— Mr.  Fiank  N.  Iloen.— 
Mr.  A.  S.  Abell.  —  Mr.  L.  P.  Ilennighausen.  —  Mr.  Henry 
>[etzner.  —  Pro})rietors  of  "Baltimore  Correspondent"  and  "Jonr. 
nal." — Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity. — Plarvard  University. — Cor- 
nell University. — Enoch  Pratt  Library. — Public  Library  of 
Boston,  Mass. — Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
German  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — American  Jewish 
Historical  Society. — New  New  York  State  Library. 

'I'he  publications  of  the  Society  were  represented  in  [)ro])('r 

form   at 

'ViiE  Coll  M  HI  AX   Faiii 

ill  Chicago,  Ills.  A  Committee  of  Representation  on  the  ])art 
of  this  Society  to  the  Historical  Congress  in  session  at  Chicago 
during  the  month  of  September,  had,  upon  rerpiest  been 
appointed,  but  circumstances  beyond  their  control  had  j)revented 
all  of  the  members  from  being  ])resenl   on  that  oc(;asion. 

Constitution    Pe vised. 

The  Society  found  it  desirable  to  submit  the  (Constitution 
of  this  body  to  a  revision    and    for    this    j)urpose   ai)])ointed  a 


committee  during  the  year,  wlio  made  ilioii"  final  iv-])ort  in  llx- 
April  meeting.  'I^hc  report,  after  careful  consideration  of  tli-- 
different  item.s,  was  a(lo})ted  and  the  I'evised  (Jonstitution  thus 
became  law. 

MEMBEItSHIP. 

The  Society  deplores  by  death  the  loss  of  three  activt- 
members,  viz:  Col.  F.  ItAtNE,  who  died  February  2Gth,  ISlio: 
Mr.  Ernest  Hoen",  who  died  June  IGth,  1^93,  and  Coi..  John 
L    Thomas,  who  died  October  15th,  1893. 

IMie  Society  also  regrets  the  death  of  one  of  its  coi*res})on- 
ding  members,  who  was  well-known  far  and  wide,  not  only  for 
the  excellency  of  his  character,  but  also  and  especially  for  his 
efforts  and  success  in  his  historical  researches  on  the  tield  of 
German- American  History,  and  who  ever  manifested  an  earnest 
and  practical  interest  in  the  efforts  of  this  Society,  the  late 
Prof.  Oswald  Seidensticker  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  10th  of  January  1894. 

The  Society  entered  upon  the  closing  year  with  75  activ«- 
members  on  its  list.  Three  were  added  to  these  during  the 
year,  making  a  total  of  79  active  members. 

During  the  year  the  Society  lost  of  active  members:  by 
death  3,  by  resignation  1,  by  removal  from  the  city  2,  by 
declining  to  pay  fee  3;  making  a  total  loss  of  nine,  und  leaving 
at  the  close  of  the  ])resent  year  on  our  list  of  active  member- 
ship the  names  of  seventy  gentlemen. 

The  name  of  Mr  J.  G.  Rosengarten  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  the  author  of  *'The  German  Soldier  in  the  Wars  of  the 
IJ.  S.,"  etc.,  was  added  to  the  list  of  our  corresponding 
members. 

Respectfully, 

F.  PH.  HENNIGHAUSEX,  Sec'y. 

Baltimore,  McL,  Februar ij  22,  ISO 4. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Baltimore,   February  22,  ISOJf.. 
Cash  on  hand  February  21,  1893 $310.2() 

1\ECEIPTS. 

Received  dues  from  73  members  ....      $365  00 
Received  dues  from  two  members  in  arrears 

for  previous  year 10  00 

Interest  from   Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank         12  10     387  10 

$097  36 

Payments. 

400  annual  reports $  100  00 

Books  and  pamphlets 10  13 

Bookbinding 22  35 

Secretary's  Salary 100  00 

Printing  and  postage 49  65 

Collector's  Commission 12  00     294  13 

Balance,  deposited  in  Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank,    $403  23 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

R.  M.  KOTHER,  Treasurer. 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

M.    MKYEKDrilCK, 

Henky    Lingenfeluek. 


THE    GERMAN 


IN 


BALTIMORE. 


TTlrie    GermsLn    in     Baltimore, 


By  Rev.  J.   G,  Morri.%  D.  /).,   L   L.  I). 


]~~[HE  German,  like  the  New  Englander,  or  we  may  safely 
say,  the  United  States  American,  is  found  every  where, 
in  all  lands,  in  all  climates  and  among  all  peoples,  and 

he  can  say  of  himself  what  Schiller    puts    into  the  mouth  of 

Emperor  Charles  V. 

,,1)1  meinem  Staate  geld  die  Sonne  nicht  unter.  ^^  (The  sun 
never  sets  in  my  dominions.) 

In  the  cities  of  Mexico  and  South  America  there  are  more 
German  merchants,  physicians,  artists  and  mechanics  of  all  sorts 
than  there  are  North  Americans.  The  sea  ports  of  West  and 
South  Africa,  of  India  and  China  and  Australia — indeed  in  all 
places  of  trade  and  progressive  business  and  enterprise  all  the 
world  over — you  will  find  the  German  industriously  and  success- 
fully prosecuting  his  various  pursuits.  He  seems  to  be  the 
world's  merchant  abroad  as  his  country  men  are  the  world's 
teachers  at  home. 

One  would  almost  think  that  Shakespeare  (Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Act  1,  Scene  1)  had  the  German  prophetically  in  view 
Avhen  he  spoke  of  another  man  as  being  "A  merchant  of  great 
traffic  through  the  world." 

But  my  theme  is  "The  German  in  Baltimore"  and  that 
people  must  be  an  important  factor  in  our  city's  economy 
when  we  learn  from  the  census  of  1890  that  of  a  population 
of  434,439,  101,112  are  Germans  and  that  the  present  German 
population,  and  including  the  first  generation,  cannot  be  less  than 
about  105,000,  being  over  23  per  cent.,  and  all  of  whom  speak 
the  German  language  at  their  homes  and  with  most  of  whom 
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it  is  tlu'  laiiiriiJiire  of  business  and  of  social  iutorcourse  and  of 
\vorshi}>.  Add  to  those  tlieir  inmiediato  descendants  born  here 
and  von  liave  a  i)opulation  of  (Tennans  and  of  recent  settlers 
and  their  offsi>rini^  of  about  105,000.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
anv  foreiirn  peo}>le  resident  here,  although  we  have  the  repre- 
sentatives of  'H  foreign  nations,  all  of  whom  use  their  own 
original  language  as  the  medium  of  communication. 

In    1S!«:>,     I    furnished    the    following    synopsis    for    the 
'•Sun:  '' 

GERMANIZING  THE  CITIES. 


Milwaukee  Heads  the  List,  While  Baltimore  is  38th  in  Order. 


German  papers  have  lately  been  discussing  the  (luestion 
which  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  that  have  over  25,000 
inhabitants  counts  the  largest  percentage  of  Germans  among 
its  p()i)nh\tion  ?  It  is  well  known  that  New  York  and  Chicago 
figure  highest  in  the  number  of  their  Teutonic  residents.  The 
former,  with  its  583, lo4  Germans,  ranks  as  the  third  greatest 
"German"  community  in  the  world,  since  it  is  only  surpassed 
in  this  respect  by  BerHn  and  Vienna.  Ikit  which  is  "the  most 
German  city"  in  America,  or,  as  our  German- American  fellow - 
citizens  i)ut  it,  "  icelc/ies  ist  die  cleutsriieste  Stadt  in  Anterika?^'' 
From  a  list  of  124  towns  of  the  United  States  whose  population 
exceeds  25,000  it  is  seen  that  it  is  Milwaukee,  lloboken  comes 
next,  New  York  only  in  the  tenth,  Chicago  in  the  twelfth  and 
Baltimore  in  the  thirty-eighth  place. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  aliove-mentioned  list,  taken  from 
the  census  of  1800,  the  numbers  of  the  first  column  indicating 
the  order  of  percentage : 
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No, 


1 

2 

y 

4 

6 
7 
« 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

m 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

41 

42 

46 

48 

49 

53 

55 

60 

65 

71 

72 

74 

76 

90 

91 

92 

94 

95 

97 

98 

99 

102 

103 

106 

108 

112 

113 

114 

115 


City. 


Milwaukee 

H()bolv(;u 

I)uv(!ni)()rt 

Detroit 

liiilfalo 

('incinnati 

Cleveland 

DubiKjue 

(^)uincy 

New  York 

Toledo 

Chicag'o 

St.  Louis 

Newark 

La  Crosse 

J"'ort  Wayne 

Long-  Island  City 

Allefifheny 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

Sag-inaw 

Coving-ton    

Dayton 

Wheeling 

Evansville 

Pittsburg- 

Erie 


Akron 

Brooklyn 

Peoria 

Canton  

Elisabeth  Citj- 

Jersey  City , 

Sj-racuse  

San  Francisco 

Utica 

San  Antonio 

Baltimore 

Louisville 

Galveston 

Albany 

Indianapolis 

Philadelphia  

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha 

Reading 

Denver 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

New  Orleans 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wilmington,   Del , 

Harrisburg 

Salt  Lake t 

Memphis 

Savannah 

Charleston,  S.  C , 

Boston 

Mobile    

Nashville 

Richmond 

Providence 

Augusta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Norfolk 

Worcester,  Mass 


I'opuiation, 


G(,*rman8. 


204,468 

ia5,143 

43,648 

34,f;83 

26,873 

15,073 

20.5,876 

87,7:58 

255,6f)4 

106,093 

296,908 

130,941 

261,353 

10.3,999 

.'30,311 

13,041 

31.494 

13,i;{9 

1,51.5,.301 

.58:3, 1.54 

81,434 

:«),;3(XJ 

1,(^9,8.50 

406,«)0 

451,770 

167,.543 

181,8;^ 

fi6,963 

25,090 

9,039 

35,392 

13,717 

30,506 

10,440 

105,287 

:33,814 

i;*{,896 

43,9-Jfi 

13^3,896 

42,913 

46,322 

1.3,999 

37,371 

10,9:30 

61,320 

17,0:3:3 

34,.5.52 

9,613 

.50,756 

13,798 

2:38,617 

64,834 

40.634 

1.3,310 

37,601 

7,367 

806,343 

134,499 

41,034 

10,6&3 

36,189 

6,715 

37,764 

9,607 

163,003 

64,824 

88,143 

31,000 

398,997 

70,699 

44,007 

10,390 

37,573 

8,,543 

434,439 

101.112 

161,129 

,35,4.38 

39,084 

6,041 

94,933 

18,.509 

105,436 

19.566 

1,046,964 

188,707 

53,334 

8,.580 

140,4.53 

33,-390 

58,661 

7,980 

106,713 

14,484 

164.738 

31,003 

133,716 

16,149 

343,039 

38,642 

38,316 

4,142 

188,933 

15,886 

61,4:31 

4,757 

39,385 

3.9.50 

44,843 

3,041 

64,495 

4,348 

43,189 

3,690 

.54,955 

3,377 

448,477 

36.839 

31,076 

1.340 

76,168 

3,966 

81,388 

2,8.5;5 

133,146 

4,310 

:33,300 

864 

65,533 

1,634 

34,871 

766 

84,655 

1,478 

Percontaj^e 


66.10 

r,r,.'A 

46.09 

42,fiO 

41. 50 

40. 7:  J 

:}9.79 

:}9.73 

:}8..54 

:J8.47 

:38.]5 

.37.20 

:37.08 

:36.94 

.35.99 

:35.!»0 

.34.36 

;}3.11 

:f2  04 

31.99 

:30.10 

39.63 

39.36 

27  83 

37.17 

37.17 

26.86 

26.:3:3 

26.09 

26.03 

25.62 

25.44 

24.89 

23.81 

23.64 

23.63 

23.38 

23/iS 

31.98 

31.76 

19.46 

18..53 

18.03 

16.69 

15.94 

13.99 

13..56 

13.60 

13.03 

11.83 

10.80 

7.75 

7.73 

7.49 

6.77 

6.67 

6.24 

6.14 

5.98 

4.37 

3.89 

,3..5;3 

3.31 

3.59 

3.50 

3.31 

1.75 
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Some  years  ago  T  read  a  short  jiapor  before  this  Society 
on  the  languaiios  spicken  in  families  and  in  business  in  this  city, 
and  the  German  far  exceeded  all  the  rest  of  foreign  languages, 
and  as  it  may  perhaps  be  of  a  little  interest  to  some  of  you, 
I  will  here  repeat  the  result  of  my  enipiiries  into  this  subject 
quite  recently.  From  good  and  competent  authority  added  to 
my  own  research,  1  lind  that  the  following  24  languages  and 
dialects  are  spoken  in  families  and  in  trade  in  this  city: 
English.  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Low  Dutch,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Shivakish,  Moravian, 
Lithuanian.  Russian,  Greek,  Eoumanian,  Finnish,  Hungarian, 
Turkish,  "Welsh,  Irish,  Chinese,  Japanese. 

If  any  i)erson  is  curious  on  this  subject  and  wants  what 
may  be  called  ^^igual  proof  of  the  extent  and  influence  of 
foreigndom,  especially  German,  let  him  look  at  the  signs  on 
Baltimore  street,  between  Entaw  and  Gay,  and  he  will  find 
over  one  half  of  foreign  names,  and  if  he  should  extend  his 
researches  into  Marsh  Market  Space  or  Harrison  street  he  would 
find  a  larger  proportion. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  early  history  of  this  people  here — 
I  mean  that  of  their  immigration  and  settlement,  but  proceed 
at  once  to  consider  the  German  of  the  present  day  in  our 
city — his  character,  pursuits,  thrift,  industry,  influence,  success 
in  every  department  of  human  activity,  as  far  as  is  necessary 
for  illustration. 

Between  1745 — '48  some  German  emigrants  settled  in  what 
was  then  the  village  of  Baltimore  but  they  did  not  come 
immediately  from  Germany  but  from  York,  Pa.  Two  of  these, 
Leonard  and  Samuel  Barnitz,  established  the  first  brewery  here 
which  was  located  at  the  jdace  so  familiar  to  us,  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets,  aiid  the  name  of 
Barnitz  remains  with  us  to  this  day. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  first 
glass  blowing  factory  established  in  Maryland  was  l)y  a  Ger- 
man named  Amelung  in  Frederick  Co.,  but  it  was  subsequently 
moved  to  Baltimore  Co.  and  some  specimens  of  his  work  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  liis  descendants  in  the  city  at  present. 
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You  are  aware  that  the  fii'st  paper  maker  in  this  eountry 
was  a  German  but  not  a  Baltimorean;  his  name  was  Kittetihouse 
of  Germantown  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Astronomer. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  there  were  Germans  enough 
in  Baltimore  and  the  surrounding  counties  to  make  a  full 
regiment  besides  an  artillery  company  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  Gen.  Sniallwood.  The  famous  ''^Maryland  LimP 
was  composed  largely  of  Germans.  The  battalions  commanded 
by  Michael  Cresop  and  Morgan  consisted  mainly  of  Germans 
as  well  as  Pulaski's  and  Armand's  Legions. 

But  let  me  come  to  definite  subjects. 

The. German  tongue  is  tuned  to  melody  and  the  German 
language  beautifully  accords  with  song.  The  rich  storehouses 
of  these  incomparable  harmonies  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
German  beyond  the  borders  of  his  fatherland  and  they  are 
heard  and  admired  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world. 
Not  only  in  the  German  but  in  the  English  language  the 
full  toned  originally  German  notes  ring  out  harmoniously. 

The  cultivation  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  which 
has  been  so  wonderfully  developed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  50  years  is  incontestibly  the  result  of  German  science, 
taste  and  masterly  instruction. 

The  Germans  now  lift  the  banner  of  music  higher  than 
any  other  people.  German  song  and  singers  are  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  beautiful  art  and  in  the 
cultivation  and  ennobling  of  the  lofty  sentiments  inspired  by 
soul  enrapturing  music. 

Nearly  all  our  great  performers  in  concerts,  in  orchestras, 
our  music  professors  in  Institutes  and  Academies,  and  wherever 
else  the  art  is  taught  or  practised  are  Germans. 

In  Baltimore  alone  there  are  15  distinct  Singing  Associa- 
tions of  high  scientific  and  artistic  character,  and  we  can  easily 
conceive  what  an  influence  this  combination  of  talent  has  upon 
a  community  of  which  nearly  every  child  is  taught  music  from 
its  earliest  youth  and  hears  the  sound  of  it  in  the  family  and 
school  everv  dav. 


AVe  may  all  aiU>pt  the  sentinuMit  of  (ho  ])oot : 

"God  is  its  author  and  not  man;  \\c  laid 
The  key-note  of  all  harmonies;  lie  planned 
All  cpmbinations,  and  He  made 
I's  so  that  we  could  hear  and  understand." 

M.    (}.    nUAlNAIU). 

Pedagogy  or  the  science  of  teaching  has  been  cultivated 
to  a  greater  extent  by  the  Germans  than  by  any  other  people, 
and  that  nation  that  claims  without  dispute  to  be  the  school- 
master of  Europe  should  know  how  to  impart  knowledge. 
The  Pestalozzi  system  is  German — the  Kindergarten  by  its  name 
betrays  its  origin,  and  here  let  me  depart  a  little  from  the 
text  and  say  a  few  words  of  the  transfer  of  German  words 
over  into  the  English  of  which  there  are  fewer  than  from 
most  other  European  languages — Kindergarfen(C\\\\(\!s  Garden) 
(»r  Infant  School,  or  Child's  School  would  have  been  to  common, 
])ut  they  call  it  Kindergarten.  The  few  other  German  words 
thus  used  as  English  are  Siuerkranty  Lager  Bier,  MeerficJiawn , 
Smear  Kaes,  Kohl  Slaw,  Znneback. 

Wherever  the  Germans  settle  the  first  public  buildings 
however  humble,  are  a  church  and  a  school  house,  and  so  it 
was  in  Baltimore.  The  first  German  school  house  established 
in  Baltimore  was  in  1758  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  HoUiday  ;ind 
Saratoga  streets  Since  that  day  the  school  interest  has  been 
vigorously  maintained  with  various  degrees  of  success,  and 
Scheil/s,  Knapp's,  Deichmann's  and  other  private  or  parochial 
schools  have  been  conducted  with  great  success. 

The  Public  schools  have  of  course  superseded  many  private 
establishments,  but  does  it  not  show  a  public  infiuence  of  com- 
manding force  that  our  authorities  were  compelled  to  establish 
English-German  schools  at  the  public  expense.  No  other 
people  could  now  secure  such  privileges,  but  the  benefit  was 
not  intended  to  ensure  to  German  children  only  in  being  taught 
English,  but  to  American  children  being  taught  (iernian.  ^I'liis 
proposition  was  at  first  vigorously  opposed  but  gradually  the 
cause  gaiiied  favor  and  the  act  was  passed  in  March  1873,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  liberal  design  was  first 
proposed  and  finally  carried  through  by  the  persevering  energy 
of  Anglo-Americans  exclusively. 
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I  see  that  John  T.  Ford  wus  on  the  Committee.  lie  was 
in  his  boyhood  a  »Sunday  scliool  scholar  of  mine,  and  it  was  in 
that  school  he  learned  this  broad  philanthropy  and  enli;:^}itened 
public  spirit. 

We  all  remember  when  French  was  the  fashionable  and  of 
course  the  predominant  foreign  tongue  taught  in  the  schools 
and  in  private,  and  while  French  is  very  properly  pursued  by 
those  who  have  taste  for  language  or  who  desire  to  acquire 
enoiigh  of  travellers'  French  to  enable  them  to  get  their 
baggage  through  a  French  custom  house,  German  is  the 
language  studied  by  all  who  see  the  business  advantage  of  it 
here  at  home  or  who  intend  to  prosecute  studies  of  the  highest 
order,  for  it  is  an  accepted  fact  among  men  of  advanced 
education  that  the  ability  to  read  the  German  writers  in  their 
own  prolific  language  is  an  incalculable  advantage. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  cannot  be  proficient  in  history 
art,  science,  linguistics,  philosophy  or  theology,  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  human  knowledge  without  the  German  language, 
far  from  it,  but  there  must  be  some  advantage  gained  from 
the  lectures  of  eminent  professors  in  more  than  a  dozen  famous 
universities,  and  it  is  the  desire  to  sit  at  the  feet  and  learn 
from  those  mighty  German  Gamaliels,  which  leads  so  many 
young  American  and  even  English  students  to  frequent  the 
German  universities. 

The  various  benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions  founded 
and  supported  by  these  people  show  their  laudable  public 
spirit  and  their  generous  efforts  towards  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  humanity. 

The  Orphan  House  in  Aisquith  street  has  secured  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  German  community  of  the  city  and  is 
a  monument  of  charity  of  the  loftiest  character. 

The  Home  for  the  Aged,  in  W.  Baltimore  street  is  an 
iiistitution  of  the  highest  rank  in  that  sphere  of  benevolence 
in  which  a  large  number  of  aged  destitute  people  are  kindly 
protected  until  their  last  day. 

The  Jewish  Orphan  House,  also  German,  was  founded  by 
the  liberal  gift  of  $30,000  from  W.  S.  Eayner  and  wife,  but 
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was  hunu'il  down  in  1874  and  rebuilt  by  tlie  liberality  of  the 
Israelitisli  ])eople.  (It  is  located  in  ilie  Western  suburbs  on 
what    was  called   the  old   Alms   House  lot.) 

'IMie  Jewish  IIt)spital  in  Kast  Baltimore  is  another  noble 
evidence  of  German  humanity  and  is  a  })roud  monument  of 
the  kijully  feelings  of  that  i)eople  towards  their  sutfering 
compatriots. 

The  German  Society  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  that  character  in  the  city.  It  was  founded  in 
ISIT  and  among  its  original  supporters  and  tirst  oflllcers  are 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  most  substantial  German  citizens 
of  those  days. 

I  cannot  specify  the  names  of  other  Societies  and  Unions 
which  contemi)late  the  relief  of  sutfering  humanity,  but  must 
be  satisfied  with  simply  stating  that  besides  those  mentioned 
there  are  fifteen  other  German  Societies  in  Baltimore  which  aim 
at  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  aged. 

But  there  is  one  other  on  which  I  must  dwell  for  a 
moment  because  its  purposes  and  pursuits  are  so  analogous  to 
those  of  our  own  Association.  It  is  the  Society  for  the  Hidorij 
of  the  Gernmns  in  Maryland^  which  was  founded  on  January 
'■»th,  1880,  and  meets  every  month.  It  has  published  a  volume 
of  transactions  consisting  of  articles  in  both  languages  on 
subjects  intimately  connected  Avith  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  this  state  aiul  it  has  abundant  material  on  hand  for  another 
volume. 

It  has  published  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the 
active  and  patriotic  i)art  which  the  Germans  of  Maryhmd 
took  in  the  war  of  Revolution,  and  how  they  distinguished 
themselves  in  many  a  hard  fought  battle.  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  this  Society  that  a  long  unknown  muster  roll  of  a 
regiment  known  as  the  "German  Rifles"  was  unearthed  in  the 
State  House  at  Annai)olis  and  afterwards  printed,  and  from 
this  and  some  other  facts  it  was  tirst  made  generally  known 
that  the  Germans  shared  largely  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Society  are  bilingual.  A  paper 
read  io  English  may  be  criticized   in    German    or   vice  versa. 
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A  speaker  may  begin  his  remarks  in  German  and  finish  them 
in  English  or  the  contrary. 

The  Society  has  a  fair  library  and  has  received  some 
donations  from  some  German  princes  and  other  men  of  rank 
and  inHnence. 

It  also  exchanges  its  publications  with  similar  institutions 
who  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  them. 

There  are  thirty-two  places  of  worship  in  Baltimore  in  which 
all  the  pulpit  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  German  language. 

There  are  five  German  Banks,  three  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

There  are  eight  German  Newspapers:  Correspondent,  Journal, 
Sonntags-Post,  Bayerisches  Wochenblatt,  Katholische  Volks- 
zeitung, Volksfreund  und  Biene,  Wecker,  Zions-Kirchenblatt ; 
five  Bookstores,  and  a  number  of  Club-houses  with  large 
German  libraries. 

In  every  department  of  human  activity,  in  every  profession, 
in  commerce,  trade,  invention,  education,  legislation,  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  church,  in  the  professor's  chair  or  at  the 
author's  desk,  in  philosophy,  theology,  scholarship,  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  sterling  citizenship,  in  a  word,  in  every 
pursuit  which  ennobles  human  nature,  the  German  maintains 
an  equal  rank  with  the  most  exalted  of  all  other  nations. — 
"The  grand  achievement  of  German  brawn  and  brain  in  the 
work  of  building  up  the  American  nation"  and  of  perpetuat- 
ing its  glory  are  acknowledged  by  all  intelligent  persons. 

Wherever  German  people  have  been  settled  long,  their 
influence  as  a  thrifty,  enterprising,  educational  race  is  univer- 
sally felt,  although  every  body  may  not  be  conscious  of  it 
and  that  people  who  at  home  have  done  the  thinking  of  the 
educated  world,  as  is  claimed  by  men  who  understand  this 
subject,  must  wield  a  silent  influence  that  is  irresistible. 

I  have  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject  but  I  have  not 
time  to  day,  and  will  conclude  by  quoting  the  words  used 
by  President  Gilman  in  an  address  to  the  Germans  at  the 
Blunschli   Commemoration  in  1882: 

^^Ad  illuminantes  genies,  Germania!'''' 

"Germany,  the  enlightener  of  the  nations!'' 


Pastor  Joseph   Rieger, 


e  1  n 


Pionier  der  deutschen  evang^.  Kirche. 


F*astor  Joseph    Rieger, 

ein  Pionier  der  detatschen  evtingellsclnen   Kirotie. 


Von  Pastor  Ed.  Halber. 


N  dem  hochinteressanten  Buche  des  Gonv.  Koerner  über  das 
deutsche  Element  in  den  Ver.  Staaten  von  1818 — 1848 
findet  gerade  der  Theil  des  Elementes,  der  am  zjlhesten  an 
deutscher  Sprache  und  Sitte  festgehalten  und.  am  Meisten  zur 
Erhaltung  derselben  beigetragen  —  das  kirchliche  —  kaum 
Erwähnung.  Zwar  finden  einige  katholische  Würdenträger, 
sowie  die  anziehenden  Gestalten  eines  Folien  und  eines  Minni- 
gerode Berücksichtigung;  hingegen  heisst  es  von  dem  Gründer 
der  Missouri-Synode  —  jetzt  dem  stärksten  deutschen  kirch- 
lichen Körper  in  Amerika  —  blos,  dass  er  ein  Blatt  gegründet 
habe,  während  der  Gründung  und  der  Gründer  der  deutsch- 
evangelischen Synode  —  wohl  jetzt  der  zweitgrösste  deutsch-ame- 
rikanische kirchliche  Körper  —  mit  keiner  Silbe  gedacht  wird. 
Und  doch  gehören  beide  noch  in  die  Zeit  vor  1848.  Wenn 
das  kirchliche  und  religiöse  Leben  der  Deutschen  in  diesem  Zeit- 
abschnitte auch  nicht  so  stark  in  den  Vordergrund  tritt  wie 
in  anderen  Perioden,  so  sind  doch  gerade  die  conservativen, 
kirchlichen  Elemente  für  die  gesunde  und  dauernde  Entwickelung 
unserer  Nation  die  wichtigsten  und  werthvollsteu. 


'ö' 


Unter  den  vielen  Xamen  deutscher  Pioniere  des  Westens 
verdient  der  Name  Joseph  Riegers,  eines  schlichten  frommen 
Predigers,  einen  Ehrenplatz,  nicht  nur  seijies  edlen  biederen 
Charakters  wegen,  sondern  ebenso  auch  wegen  seines  Einflusses 
und  seiner  Stellung,  die  er  einnahm  innerhalb  des  deutschen 
kirchlichen  Körpers,  den  er  mitbegründen  half. 

Joseph  Rieger  wurde  am  23.  April  1811  zu  Aurach,  bei 
Anspach,  im  Königreich  Bayern,  geboren.  Früh  verwaist,  fand 
er  Aufnahme  bei  Verwandten,    zuerst  bei  einem  Onkel,  einem 
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fninzösischeii  Oflizicr  in  Kpinal  in  Frankreich,  dann  später  bei 
einer  begüterten  kinderlosen  Tante  auf  Sehloss  Seliillingsfürst. 
Hier  besuchte  er  eine  hiteinische  Klosterschule  und  sollte  sich 
nacli  drni  "Wunsche  seiner  Tante  für  den  Priesterstand  vorbe- 
reiten. Gegen  diesen  aber  hatte  er  schon  als  Chorknabe  eine 
unüberwindliche  x\bneigunggefasst  und  älter  geworden,  erklärte 
er  seinen  X'erwandten  ott'en  seinen  Entschluss,  zur  evangelischen 
Kirche  übertreten  zu  wollen.  Die  Drohung  der  Tante,  ihn  zu 
enterben,  rührte  ihn  wenig,  hingegen  die  Aussicht,  bis  zu  seiner 
Majorennit;itineinekl()sterlicheZuchtanstaltgeschicktzu  werden, 
ihn  zur  Flucht  aus  seiner  lleimtith  trieb.  In  der  französischen 
Schweiz,  in  einem  stillen  abgelegenen  Gebirgsthale  des  Jura, 
fand  er  bei  einem  reformirten  Prediger  ein  freundliches  Asyl. 
Volljährig  geworden,  kehrte  er  nach  Bayern  zurück  und  trat 
offen tlich  zur  i)rotestantischen  Kirche  über.  Dann  bezog  er  die 
berühmte  Missionsschule  in  Basel  und  besuchte  während  seines 
dortigen  Aufenthaltes  die  theologischen  Vorlesungen  an  der 
Universität.  Xach  vierjiihriger  Studienzeit  wurde  er  mit  seinem 
Freunde  Wall  1836  nach  dem  Westen  der  Ver.  Staaten  von 
Xord-Amerika  gesandt,  um  sich  der  dort  in  kirchlicher  Bezieh- 
ung gänzlich  verwilderten  deutschen  Landsleute  anzunehmen. 
Nach  iiusserst  beschwerlicher  Heise  gelangten  die  beiden  nach 
St.  Louis,  wo  Wall  gleich  seinen  bleibenden  Wohnsitz  auf- 
schlug, während  Kieger  von  Alton  und  später  von  Beardstown, 
111.,  aus  als  Keiseprediger  die  zerstreut  liegenden  deutschen 
Ansiedelungen  in  Illinois,  Missouri  und  Iowa  besuchte,  predigte, 
christliche  Schriften  vertheilte  und  Gemeinden  organisirte. 
Sein  eminent  praktischer  Sinn  und  seine  glühende  Liebe  zu 
»»einem  Berufe  befähigten  ihn  ganz  besonders  zu  dieser  Arbeit. 
Manche  Gefahren  zu  Wasser  und  zu  Lande,  im  Winter  wie  im 
Sommer,  hatte  er  da  zu  iiestehen. 

Sein  Tagebuch,  sowie  seine  mündlichen  Erzählungen,  denen 
ich  oft  lauschen  durfte,  gäben  eine  Fülle  von  Stoff  zu  span- 
nenden Erzählungen.  So  fand  er  einst  an  einem  nasskalten 
Wintertage  seinen  ( Jollegen  Kies  auf  einer  weiten  überschwemm- 
ten Prärie  in  Illinois  in  einem  kleinen  Häuschen,  das  nur  eine 
Stube  und  den  Dachraum  enthielt.  Der  Pfarrsprengel  erstreckte 
sich    über    'M)   Meilen    in    der   Runde.     Der  arme  Anitsgenosse 
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lind  seine  ganze  Familie  lagen  krank  am  Fieber.  Auf  dem 
Heerde  war  das  Feuer  erloschen  und  ein' in  der  Nacht  zuvor 
auf  die  Welt  gekommenes  Kälbchen  war  an  einen  Pfosten  des 
pfarrherrlichen  Bettes  gebunden.  Das  Zeitalter  der  Streich- 
hölzchen war  damals  noch  nicht  angebrochen  und  der  nächste 
Nachbar,  der  Feuer  hätte  borgen  können,  wohnte  in  ziemlicher 
Entfernung.  Nach  vieler  Mühe  gelang  es  endlich  Rieger,  mit 
dem  letzten  Schuss  Pulver,  den  er  noch  besass,  auf  der  Zünd- 
pfanne seiner  Büchse  das  so  nöthige  Feuer  zu  entzünden  und 
die  Halberstarrten  wieder  zu  erwärmen. 

Da  Alton  wie  Beardstown  in  fruchtbaren,  aber  sumpfigen 
Fluss-Niederungen  liegen,  so  hatte  Rieger  viel  von  den  dort 
herrschenden  Fiebern  zu  leiden.  In  Alton  wohnte  er  bei  Elijah 
P.  Lovejoy,  dem  bekannten  Märtyrer  der  Antisklaverei-Partei. 
Beide  Männer  wurden  eng  befreundet.  Von  allem  Anfange  an 
stand  Rieger  mit  Wort  und  That  ein  für  die  Aufhebung  der 
Sklaverei.  Unter  seinen  Papieren  fand  ich  das  Protokoll  der 
ersten  Versammlung  der  ältesten  Antisklaverei-Gesellschaft  in 
Illinois.  Von  den  Namen  der  Anwesenden  sind  mir  nur  noch  die 
beiden  Lovejoys,  ein  Beecher  und  Rieger  erinnerlich.  Rieger 
führte  das  Protokoll.  Als  Lovejoy  im  November  1837  ermordet 
wurde  von  dem  Prosklaverei-Mob,  war  Rieger  gerade  abwesend 
auf  einer  seiner  Predigtreisen. 

Bei  einer  Typhus  -  Epidemie,  in  der  er  unermüdlich  die 
Kranken  pflegte,  wurde  er  schliesslich  selber  von  der  Krankheit 
ergriffen,  die  ihn  an  den  Rand  des  Grabes  brachte.  Nothdürftig 
genesen,  suchte  er  1840  Erholung  in  Deutschland  für  seine 
angegriffene  Gesundheit.  Dort  fand  er  auch  seine  erste  Lebens- 
gefährtin, eine  Tochter  des  Rentmeisters  Schemel,  auf  dem 
Gute  Beek  im  Hannoverschen.  In  dieses  Jahr  fällt  ebenfalls 
die  Gründung  des  deutsch-evaugelischen  Kirchen- Vereins  des 
Westens,  der  später  den  Namen  ,, Evangelische  Synode  von 
Nord- Amerika"  annahm  und  in  welchem  Rieger  von  den  ersten 
Anfängen  an  eine  der  leitenden  und  einfiussreichsten  Persön- 
lichkeiten wurde.  Riearer  war  zwar  bei  dereioentlichen  Gründung 
(Oktober  1840)  im  Gravois-Settlement  bei  St.  Louis  nicht  zugegen, 
schloss  sich  aber  gleich  nach  seiner  Rückkehr  von  Deutschland 
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an.  IKt  Kiri'lu'U verein,  dor  zuerst  nur  aus  sechs  Gliedern 
Umstand,  welche  im  nächsten  »Ialn*e  soi^ar  auf  vier  zusammen- 
schmolzen, hezweckte,  die  zerstreuten  deutschen  (ilaubensver- 
wandtcn  der  lutherischen  und  reformirten  Kirche  zu  vereinigen 
auf  dem  Consensus  der  beiden  Confessionen.  Die  Mitglieder 
gehörten  sämmtlich  der  milden  melanchthonisch  })ietistischen 
Kichtuna:  an  und  mussten  sich  Anfechtnuii^en  von  allen  Seiten 
gefallen  lassen.  Der  Kirchenverein,  obwohl  organisch  in  gar 
keiner  Verl)indung  mit  irgend  einer  deutschen  Landeskirche, 
sondern  frei  und  selbstständig  hier  in  Amerika  entstanden, 
stand  })rinzi})iell  auf  dem  Boden  der  kirchlichen  Union,  wie 
dieselbe  seit  1817  in  Preussen  und  einigen  anderen  deutschen 
Staaten  eingeführt  worden  war,  und  wurde  deswegen  von 
dem  kamutiustigeu  Professor  Walther,  welcher  die  1839  unter 
dem  berüchtigten  Bischof  Stephan  eingewanderten  sächsischen 
Altlutheraner  zu  der  nachmaligen  Missouri-Synode  organisirte, 
als  Keligionsmenger  auf's  Heftigste  angegriffen  und  ver- 
dammt. 

Auf  der  anderen  Seite  waren  die  Lichtfreunde,  bei  welchen 
die  Feindschaft  gegen  die  Frommen  der  vermeintlichen  deutschen 
Staatskirche  sogar  in  rohe  thätliche  Angriffe  ausartete,  so  dass 
Pastor  Wall  in  seinem  Hause  sowohl,  als  auch  auf  seinen 
Ausgängen  von  bewaffneten  Gemeindegliedern  lilngere  Zeit 
bewacht  werden  musste.  Das  Organ  dieser  Lichtfreunde  war 
der  von  einem  gewissen  Koch  redigirte  ,,Antipfaff."  Körner 
bezieht  sich  in  seinem  Buche  wohl  auf  die  Organisation  des 
Kirchen  Vereins,  wenn  er  auf  Seite  315  sagt:  „In  St.  Charles 
^vurde  der  erste  Versuch  gemacht,  eine  protestantische  Synode 
zu  gründen.  Dies  gab  X'eranlassung  zu  bedeutenden  Kontro- 
versen in  der  Presse,  in  dem  sowohl  rationalistische  Geistliche 
in  St.  Louis,  als  auch  die  Lichtfreunde  überhaupt  sich  scharf 
gegen  eine  solche  Organisation  erklärten.*' 

Nach  seiner  Kückkehr  von  Deutschland  versuchten  seine 
Freunde,  ihn  in  Alton  zu  behalten ;  der  in  weiten  Kreisen 
bekannte  Abolitionist,  Major  Hunter,  bot  ihm  ein  schönes  Haus 
frei  zur  Wohnung  an,  aber  Kieger  üljernahni  eine  meist  aus 
Schweizern  und  Badensern  bestehende  Gemeinde  in  Highland, 
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ill.,  und  zog  dann  nach  etwa  Jahresfrist  nach  Jiurlington,  Iowa. 
An  der  Seite  seiner  ihm  gleich  gesinnten  (iattin  erblühte  ihm 
ein  glückliches  Familienleben,  das  die  Schatten  einer  hallen 
freudlosen  Jugend  gänzlich  verscheuchte  und  ihm  für  die 
Entbehrungen  und  Strapazen  seines  schweren  Berufes  reichen 
Ersatz  bot.  Doch  nur  für  kurze  Zeit  war  ihm  dies  Glück 
beschieden.  Bereits  im  Oktober  1843  entriss  ihm  der  Tod  die 
Gattin  und  bald  nachher  ihr  Kindlein. 

Bezeichnend  für  die  damaligen  Zustände  an  den  Grenzen 
der  westlichen  Civilisation,  sowie  für  den  Charakter  Rieger's 
ist  folgender  V^orfall,  dessen  er  zwar  nie  erwähnte,  den  ich  aber 
indirekt  aus  dem  Munde  eines  der  Hauptbetheiligten  bei  der 
Sache  erfuhr.  Rieger  hatte  bei  einer  Anzahl  seiner  Landsleute 
Anstoss  erregt  durch  seine  ernsten  Predigten  gegen  den  dort 
stark  grassirenden  Branntweinsuff.  In  einer  Fuselkneipe  wurde 
von  einer  Anzahl  roher  Burschen  beschlossen,  dem  Pfaffen  die 
Fenster  einzuschlagen  und  ihn  aus  dem  Orte  zu  treiben.  Als 
aber  die  Bande  bei  Rieger's  Wohnung  angekommen  war,  entfiel 
Allen,  mit  Ausnahme  des  Anführers,  der  Muth.  Dieser,  welcher 
wohl  am  meisten  mochte  getrunken  haben,  fing  an,  mit  eineni 
Knüppel  sämmtliche  Fenster,  soweit  er  dieselben  erreichen 
konnte,  einzuschlagen.  Als  er  an  die  Thüre  kam,  wurde  diese 
von  Innen  geöffnet  und  in  demselben  Augenblick  stürzte  der 
von  dem  genossenen  Getränke  jetzt  völlig  überwältigte  Mensch 
dem  erschrockenen  Prediger  zu  Füssen.  Die  Anderen  ergriffen 
die  Flucht.  Rieger  hob  den  sinnlos  Betrunkenen  auf  und  legte 
ihn  in's  Bett,  während  er  für  sich  und  seine  Gattin  auf  dem 
Fussboden  der  Küche  ein  nothdürftiges  Lager  zu  recht  machte. 
Als  der  Mensch  am  nächsten  Morgen  wieder  nüchtern  geworden 
Avar,  redete  Rieger  in  so  freundlich-ernster  und  herzgewinnen- 
der Weise  mit  ihm,  dass  er  fortab  ein  Anderer  wurde  und  ein 
ordentliches  Leben  führte. 

Bald  nach  dem  Tode  seiner  Frau  verliess  Rieger  Burlington 
und  schickte  sich  zu  einer  Rundreise  zu  seinen  Freunden  und 
früheren  Gemeinden  an.  Bei  dem  Versuche,  den  zugefrorenen 
Mississippi  zu  kreuzen,  fiel  er  in  eine  Eisspalte  und  wäre  um's 
Leben  gekommen,  wenn  nicht  ein  zufällig  des  Weges  kommen- 
der Wanderer  ihn  herausgezogen  hätte. 
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Im  .Tahiv  1844  machte  er  sich  zum  zweiten  Male  auf  den 
Weg  nacli  niutschhimi.  um  neue  Arbeiter  und  Freunde  für 
den  Kirclienverein,  der  damals  aclit  (^ilieder  zählte,  zu  werben. 
Kin  reicher  New  Yorker  Kaufmann,  ein  warmer  Freund  der 
deutschen  Kirche.  Namens  Ris^elow,  schenkte  ihm  5?100  zur 
Reise.  Anstatt  aber  in  der  ersten  Kajüte  zu  reisen,  wie  Bigelow 
wollte,  schiffte  sich  Kieger  im  Zwischendeck  ein  und  schickte 
die  dadurch  ersparte  Summe  einem  in  grosser  Geldverlegenheit 
sich  betindlichen  Amtsbruder  in  8t.  Louis,  Mo.  Riegers  Freund 
meinte,  jede  irdische  Strafe,  geringer  als  Todesstrafe,  k()nne 
im  Zwischendeck  abgebüsst  werden.  Das  Schiff  fuhr  nach 
Liverpool  und  die  Zwischendecks-Passagiere  waren  fast  lauter 
Irlimder.  In  wenigen  Tagen  hatten  diese  den  protestantischen 
Prediger  so  lieb  gewonnen,  dass  der  Kapitän  voll  Verwunderung 
war  über  die  Zucht  und  Ordnung,  welche  der  bleiche  ernste 
Mann  unter  die  sonst  so  rohen  und  unlenksamen  Leute  gebracht 
hatte. 

1845  kehrte  er  nach  Amerika  zurück,  nachdem  er  seine 
Mission  in  Deutschland  erfüllt  und  in  Frl.  Henrietta  Wilkens, 
einer  hochgebildeten  jungen  Dame  aus  Bremen,  eine  neue 
Lebensgefährtin  gefunden  hatte.  Zuerst  widmete  er  sich  längere 
Zeit  der  Keisepredigt  und  nahm  dann  im  Herbst  1847  den  Ruf 
an  eine  junge  Buschgemeinde  am  Charette  in  Warren  Co.,  Mo., 
au.  Den  Ruf  an  eine  Gemeinde  in  Quincy,  111.,  die  ein  ansehn- 
liches Pfarrgehalt  bezahlen  konnte,  lehnte  er  ab,  weil  die 
leicht  einen  Pfarrer  bekommen  konnte,  nicht  so  aber  die  armen 
Leute  am  Charette.  Sein  erstes  Jahresgehalt  betrug  $  7f) ;  seine 
Ausgaben  beliefen  sich  auf  $  72,  also  ein  Reingewinn  von 
$  4.  f>r  behauptete  oft  lachend,  dass  er  weder  vorher  noch 
nachher  in  seinem  Leben  je  so  viel  in  einem  Jahre  von  seinem 
I*farrgehalt  erspart  habe.  Hier  war  er  nun  in  seinem  Elemente 
unter  den  einfachen,  frommen  plattdeutschen  Landleuten,  ein 
amerikanischer  Oberlin.  Er  war  nicht  nur  um  das  geistliche 
Wohl  seiner  Heerde  besorgt,  sondern  suchte  ihr  auch  in  jeder 
and<-rn  Beziehung  Berather,  Vorijild  und  Helfer  zu  sein.  Sein 
praktisches  Geschick  in  allerlei  Handfertigkeiten  kam  ihm  dabei 
trefflich  zu  Statten.  So  z.  B.  suchte  er  die  Ansiedler  zu  veran- 
lassen, ihn-  Häuser  mit   grossen   hellen  Fenstern  zu  versehen, 
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statt  der  üblichen   kleinen  Oeffnnngen,  welche  Luft  und  Licht 
nur  spärlich  Zutritt  gewährten.  Jedem,  der  seinen  J(ath  befolgte, 
setzte    er    daher  bei   einem    Neubau  die  Fenster  unentgeltlich 
ein.    Sein  Pfarrgarten  war  das  Muster  für  das  ganze  Settlement. 
Er  ermunterte    alle   seine    Pfarrkinder   zur  Anlage  wenigstens 
etlicher  Blumenbeete  und  eines  Obstgartens,  vertheilte  Sämereien 
und  Setzlinge,  pfropfte  und  oculirte  junge  Obstbäumchen  mit 
Meisterhand  für  seine  Gemeindeglieder.     Zahllos  sind  die  Anek- 
doten und  Legenden,  welche  heute  noch  in  liebevoller  Erinne- 
rung an  den  längst  Dahingeschiedenen  unter  der  Landbevölkerung 
am    Charette    und    Missouri    kursiren.     Nicht    allzuweit   von 
Charette,  in  östlicher  Richtung  an  der  Grenze  zwischen  Warren- 
und    St.    Charles    County,    lag    eine   Ansiedelung   sogenannter 
lateinischer  Bauern,  da  wo  früher  Dr.  Duden  seine  missourischen 
Idyllen  schrieb  und  später  eine  Anzahl  Adeliger  sich  niederliess 
und  das  Städtchen  Dutzow  gründete,  zu  denen  sich  schliesslich 
noch  einige  Fragemente  der  bekannten  Giessener  Auswanderungs- 
Gesellschaft  gesellten,  unter  ihnen  die  Münchs,  Dr.  E.  Folien  u.  a. 
Unter   diesen   lateinischen  Bauern    gab  es   eine   ganze  Anzahl 
feingebildeter,  ja  grundgelehrter  Leute,  die  unter  sich  eine  Art 
Geistesaristokratie  bildeten,  welche  sich  von  den  ärmeren  unge- 
bildeten deutschen  Ansiedlern  abgeschlossen  hielt.  Die  Lateiner 
huldigten  in  kirchlicher  Beziehung  sehr  liberalen,  ja  zum  Theil 
ultra-radikalen  Anschauungen,  dagegen  konnten  die  frommen 
plattdeutschen  Bauern  sich  mit  dem  Rationalismus  des  ,,Farer 
West''  („Far  West":  Fr.  Münch's  Schriftstellername)  nie  recht 
befreunden,  noch  viel  weniger  aber  mit  den   extrem-radikalen 
Lichtfreunden,  und  schlössen  sich  deshalb  um  so  inniger  an  die 
Prediger  des  Kirchenvereins,  namentlich  aber  an  den  herzlich 
frommen  Rieger  an. 

So  war  es  natürlich,  dass  das  Verhältniss  zwischen  den 
beiden  Richtungen  manchmal  ein  etw^as  gespanntes  war ;  dazu 
kam,  dass  die  frei-religiösen  Gemeinden  der  Lateiner  keinen 
Bestand  hatten,  und  dass  diese,  obschon  sie  ausgesprochener- 
niassen  für  den  Himmel  weder  Zeit  noch  Sehnsucht  hatten, 
auch  auf  der  Erde  resp.  ihren  Farmen  herzlich  schlecht  voran 
kamen,  während  die  Frommen  bei  all  ihrem  Trachten  nach  dem 
Himmelreich  auf  ihrer  Erdscholle  ganz  trefflich  gediehen,  ein 
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lelH'iuli«ror  Beweis  dafür,  tlass  die  Gottseligkeit  zu  allen  l'Jingen 
nütze  ist.  i^Siehe  Gert  Goebel,  Seite  Tfv^.)  Die  ersten  amerikani- 
schen AnsieiUer  hatten  sieh  natürlich  die  besten  Ijändereien  aus- 
gesucht, namentlich  die  fruchtbaren  Bottoms  liinas  des  Missouri 
und  seiner  Nebenflüsse.  Die  Lateiner,  welche  gewöhnlich  bei 
ihrer  Kinwanderung  über  verhaltnissmüssig  bedeutende  Geld- 
mittel verfügten,  kauften  sich  meistens  gute,  schon  theilweise 
kultivirte  l-^irmen.  Hingegen  mussten  die  später  nachrückenden 
ärmeren  Einwanderer  mit  dem  geringeren,  hügeligen  und  stein- 
reichen Lande,  diis  vom  Missouri  weiter  zurücklag,  vorlieb 
nehmen.  Der  Schwiegervater  des  alten  Gert  Goebel  sagte 
einmal:  ,, Diese  Kerle  klären  alles  Land,  auf  dem  die  Steine 
nicht  drei  Fuss  hoch  liegen.'*  Aber  auch  diesem  wenig 
ergiebigen  Boden  wussten  die  fleissigen,  genügsamen  Deut- 
schen reiche  Ernten  abzuringen.  Im  Laufe  der  Zeit  wurden 
sie  wohlhabend  und  kamen  aus  den  engeren  Seitenthälern 
heraus,  von  ihren  steinigen  Hügeln  herab  und  kauften  ihre 
früher  reichen  amerikanischen  Naclibarn  nach  und  nach  aus, 
und  sind  jetzt  in  der  zweiten  und  dritten  Generation  die  Besitzer 
des  besten  Landes  dort.  Auch  die  Nachkommen  der  Lateiner 
kommen  besser  fort  als  ihre  Vorfahren.  Man  muss  aber  nicht 
etwa  meinen,  dass  diese  ursprünglich  ilrmere  Einwanderung 
kein  anderes  Motto  gekannt  habe,  als  ,,Geld  auf  Erden  und  einen 
Platz  im  Himmel,"  wie  Goebel  sich  ausdrückt. 

Diese  deutschen  Bauern  errichteten  neben  ihren  Kirchen 
gewöhnlich  auch  gleich  eine  Schule,  und  wenn  sie  keinen 
Lehrer  besolden  konnten,  so  hielt  der  Pastor  die  Schule.  Das 
ist  heute  noch  der  Fall  in  vielen  hundert  Gemeinden  im 
Westen.  Diese  deutschen  Bauern  waren  bei  aller  anfänglichen 
Armuth  ein  geistig  streVjsames  Volk,  und  aus  jenen  Bevölkerungs- 
öchichten  sind  in  zweiter  und  dritter  Generation  eine  ganze 
Reihe  namhafter  TxMite,  Beamte,  Aerzte,  Juristen  und  Prediger 
hervorgegangen.  Aber  auch  schon  in  der  allerersten  Generation 
tinden  wir  solche;  da  ist  z.  B.  der  vor  etlichen  Jahren  erst 
verstorbene  iiichter  Arnold  Krekel,  der  im  Jahre  1S32  als 
armer  Bauernjunge  mit  seinen  Eltern  einwanderte  und  ])ei  St. 
Charles  sich  ansiedelte.  Er  hatte  vorher  niemals  eine  andere, 
als    eine   deutsche    Dorfschule    besucht.     Im    Laufe    der    Zeit 
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arbeitete  er  sich  aus  eigoiior  Kraft  zu  einem  der  tüchtigsten 
Advokaten  des  Staates  empor,  war  Vorj^itzer  der  berühmten 
Convention  von  Missouri,  welche  die  vSklaverei  abschaffte,  und 
wurde  von  dem  Präsidenten  Lincoln  zum  Richter  des  westlichen 
Distriktes  von  Missouri  ernannt. 


Kieger  wusste  sich  die  Liebe  und  Achtung  auch  seiner 
freisinnigen  Gegner  vielfach  zu  erwerben.  Er  ritt  einmal  an 
dem  Gehöfte  eines  solchen  vorüber,  wo  man  sich  gerade  vergeb- 
licli  bemühte,  einen  Blitzableiter  auf  das  Haus  zu  bringen, 
weil  sich  Niemand  auf  das  Dach  wagte.  Da  meinte  der 
Besitzer  etwas  sarkastisch,  der  Herr  Pfarrer  könnte  da  viel- 
leicht helfen,  da  er  ja  berufsmässig  mit  den  Dingen  in 
Höhe  sich  beschäftige.  Eieger  stieg  auch  sofort  ab,  kletterte 
auf's  Haus  und  befestigte  den  Blitzableiter  nach  allen  Regeln 
der  Kunst.  Fortan  war  der  Lateiner  sein  warmer  Freund. 
Lieber haupt  war  Rieger  jederzeit  hilfsbereit.  Es  war  ihm 
förmlich  ein  Bedürfniss,  auch  da,  wo  man  ihn  unfreundlich 
empfing  und  seine  guten  ilbsichten  gänzlich  verkannte,  helfend 
einzugreifen,  wo  er  Noth  fand. 

Ein  drolliger  Vorfall  ereignete  sich  einst  auf  einer  Reise 
nach  St.  Louis,  die  er,  wie  damals  üblich,  im  Sattel  machte. 
Oberhalb  St.  Charles,  bei  Hall's  Ferry,  traf  er  einen  Schweine- 
treiber, der  versuchte,  eine  Heerde  Säue  auf  das  Fährboot  zu 
bringen.  Sobald  er  aber  die  eigensinnigen  Grunzer  bis  an  die 
steile  Uferböschung  getrieben  hatte,  stoben  sie  nach  allen 
Himmelsrichtungen  wieder  auseinander.  Schliesslich  ging  dem 
gequälten  Menschen  die  Geduld  aus  und  er  fing  an  ganz 
fürchterlich  zu  fluchen.  Rieger,  der  gerade  herzugekommen 
war,  verbot  ihm  das.  Der  biedere  Eumäus  sah  das  aber  als 
einen  Eingriff  in  die  amerikanische  Redefreiheit  an  und  schloss 
den  Fremden  mit  ein  in  seine  Verwünschuno^en.  Dieser  liess 
sich  jedoch  durchaus  nicht  beirren,  sondern  stieg  ab  und  half 
wacker  mit,  die  Schweine  auf  das  Flachboot  zu  brinoen. 
Den  Schweiss  sich  von  der  Stirne  wischend,  kam  der  Schweine- 
treiber jetzt  zu  Rieger  und  entschuldigte  sich  wegen  seiner 
Unart.  ,,Herr,"  sagte  er,  ,,ich  vermuthe,  Sie  sind  ein  Pre- 
diger.    Es  thut  mir  wirklich  leid,  dass  ich  so  gotteslästerlich 
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gotliu'ht  liabt'  uiul  ich  bitte  Sie  um  Verzeihung  wegen  meiner 
l'nhotlichkeit  gegen  Sie,  der  Sie  doch  so  freundlich  waren. 
Aber  die  ver  ....  Biester  haben  micli  aucli  zu  schändlich 
fffärijert.  Kh  habe  einmal  ü:ehört,  dass  der  Herr  Jesus  eine 
Legion  Teufel  ausgetrieben  und  dieselben  seien  in  eine  Heerde 
Säue  gefahren.  Ich  sage  Ihnen,  ich  glaube,  sie  stecken  noch 
in  den  Schweinen." 


Pastor  Hieü^er  selbst  besass  eine  e^ute klassische  und  allgemeine 
Bildung.  Sein  Lieblingsschriftsteller  ^var  Mathias  Claudius, 
der  gemüthsvolle  Wandsbecker  Bote,  und  Hamann,  der  Magus 
des  Nordens,  dessen  Lektüre  sonst  nicht  Jedermanns  Sache 
ist.  Unter  den  in  Deutschland  geworbenen  neuen  Kräften 
befanden  sich  eine  Anzahl  tüchtiger  junger  Theologen.  Da 
aber  diese  doch  nicht  ausreichten,  um  alle  Gemeinden,  welche 
Prediger  haben  ^vollten,  zu  befriedigen,  und  da  der  Strom  der 
Einwanderung  immer  mächtiger  anschwoll,  so  entschloss  sich 
Kieger,  in  Verbindung  mit  seinen  Freunden,  zur  Gründung 
eines  theologischen  Seminars,  dem  Hauptwerke  seines  Lebens, 
welches  in  seinen  bescheidenen  Anfängen  im  Jahre  1848  in 
dem  kleinen  Pfarrhause  am  Charette  seine  erste  Heimath  fand. 
Im  folgenden  Jahre  konnte  der  Grundstein  zum  ersten  Seminar- 
Gebäude  gelegt  werden  auf  einem  zu  diesem  Zwecke  geschenkten 
Landstücke  in  der  Nähe  von  Marthasville.  Ein  tiVchtiger 
früherer  Seminardirektor  aus  Deutschland  wurde  zum  ersten 
Professor  und  Inspektor  berufen,  während  Kieger's  Schwager 
Pastor  Birkner,  längere  Zeit  als  Lehrer  der  Anstalt  unentgeltlich 
diente,  bis  er  nach  Hermann  ging  und  dort,  trotz  der  heftigsten 
Anfeindungen  von  Seiten  der  Lichtfreunde,  eine  Gemeinde 
;rründete  und  eine  Kirche  baute.  Nach  drei  Jahren  kehrte  der 
hochbegabte  edle  Mann  nach  Deutschland  zurück  und  starb 
im  besten  Mannesalter  als  Universitätsprediger  in  seiner  Vater- 
stadt Erlangen. 

Iiicger  hatte  die  Freude  in  der  Folgezeit  um  das  erste 
Seminargebände  her  eine  Reihe  stattlicher  Bauten  sich  erheben 
zu  sehen.  Seine  Freunde  in  Neu  -  Pjigland,  namentlich  der 
schon  erwähnte  Bigelow,  unterstützten  ihn  vielfach  bei  seinen 
Unternehmungen.     Sie    hätten  allerdings  gerne  gesehen,  wenn 
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die  Anstalt  mehr  nach  spezifisch  amerikanischem  Muster  ein- 
gerichtet worden  wäre,  aber  Rieger  war  zu  urdeutsch,  und 
andererseits  kannte  er  die  Bedürfnisse  der  damaligen  Gemeinden 
zu  genau,  als  dass  er  dai'auf  hatte  eingehen  können. 

Es  ist  für  beide  Theile  ein  gleich  ehrendes  Zeugniss  ihrer 
Uneigennützigkeit,  dass  diese  Verschiedenheit  der  Anschauungen 
nie  trennend  zwischen  sie  trat.  Diese  edlen  Yankees  zogen 
ihre  Hand  nicht  zurück,  sondern  unterstützten  die  rein  deutsche 
Anstalt  so  lange,  bis  der  Kirchenverein  genügend  erstarkt  war, 
dass  er  keiner  Unterstützung  von  Auswärts  mehr  bedurfte. 
Das  Seminar  wurde  1883  nach  St.  Louis  verlegt,  während  die 
Voranstalt,  das  sogenannte  Proseminar,  eine  Art  deutschen 
Gymnasiums,  sich  jetzt  in  Elmhurst,  in  der  Nähe  von  Chicago, 
befindet.  Diese  Lehranstalten  wurden  der  Ausgangspunkt  reichen 
geistigen  Lebens  und  befinden  sich  in  blühendem  Zustande  bis 
zur  Stunde.  Viele  hundert  tüchtige  deutsch  -  amerikanische 
Prediger  erhielten  hier  ihre  Ausbildung  und  der  ursprüngliche 
Kirchenverein  des  Westens,  der  seinen  ]N"amen  nun  in  ,, Deutsch- 
Evangelische  Synode  von  Nord-Amerika"  umgewandelt  hat, 
zählt  gegenwärtig  gegen  900  Prediger  mit  ca.  1100  Gemeinden. 
Die  ursprünglichen  Seminargebäude  bei  Marthas ville  werden 
jetzt  als  eine  Anstalt  für  Epileptische  benutzt,  nach  dem 
Muster  der  Bielefelder  Anstalten  des  Pastor  v.  Boddelschwino^h. 
Ueberdies  besitzt  und  unterstützt  die  Synode  in  vielen  Städten 
der  Union  Waisen-,  Kranken-  und  Diakonissen-Häuser. 

Rieger  blieb  am  Charette  bis  zum  Jahre  1860.  Da  griff  er 
noch  einmal  zum  Wanderstabe  und  zog  nach  Jefferson  City, 
der  Hauptstadt  Missouris,  wo  bisher  die  Deutschen  es  vergeblich 
mit  der  Bildung  einer  Gemeinde  versucht  hatten.  L'nter  seiner 
erprobten  Leitung  entstand  bald  eine  blühende  Gemeinde. 
Trotzdem  er  hier  bald  anfing  zu  kränkeln,  entfaltete  er  eine 
grosse  und  segensreiche  Thätigkeit.  Er  blieb  bis  an  sein  Ende 
der  Vorsitzer  des  Direktoriums  der  synodalen  Lehranstalten. 
Als  er  nach  Jefferson  Citv  kam,  war  die  berüchtio-te  Jackson- 
Legislatur  in  Sitzung  und  Rieger  wurde  von  seinen  alten 
Feinden,  den  Sklavenzüchtern,  bedroht  und  von  seinen  Freunden 
gewarnt.     Es   lagen    damals  Vorschläge  vor  der  Gesetzgebung 
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uiul  wurden  allen  Ernstes  besprochen,  auf  welchen  Körpertheil 
man  einen  Menschen  am  Resten  mit  glühenden  Eisen  brand- 
marken möge,  der  einem  flüchtigen  Sklaven  Speise  verabreiche 
oder  Obdach  gewähre.  Als  dann  diese  Legislatur  vor  dem 
herannahenden,  meist  aus  Deutschen  bestehenden  I'uionsheere 
auseinanderstob,  brachten  verschiedene  südliche  Eamilien,  u.  a. 
ein  conföderirter  (General,  ihre  Werthsachen  dem  deutschen 
Abolitionisten-Prediger  zum  Aufbewahren.  Solches  \'ertrauen 
genoss  er  bei  Freund  und  Feind.  Die  höchsten  Staatsbeamten 
suchten  oft  Kath  bei  ihm  in  jener  kritischen  Periode. 

Kr  versah  freiwillig  und  unentgeltlich  das  Amt  eines 
Kaplans  an  dem  Staatsgefängniss  während  des  ganzen  Krieges. 
Es  wurden  in  jener  Zeit  wenig  arme  Sünder  ans  der  Strafan- 
stalt begnadigt,  für  die  Rieger  als  allgemeiner  Gnadenanwalt 
niciit  Fürsprache  eingelegt  hätte,  und  man  erzählt  jetzt  noch 
in  Jefferson  City  von  verschiedenen  drastischen  Auftritten,  die 
er  deswegen  mit  dem  Gouv.  Gamble  hatte.  In  seinem  Pfarr- 
hanse fanden  oft  kranke  und  verwundete  Soldaten  und  Offiziere 
der  Unionsarmee  Aufnahme  und  liebevolle  Pflege.  Mit  Freuden 
begrüsste  er  die  endliche  Emanzipation  der  Negersklaven,  die 
in  Missouri  erst  am  11.  Januar  1865  erfolgte.  Fortan  war  er 
rastlos  thätig  für  die  Erziehung  dieser  armen,  unterdrückten 
und  unwissenden  Menschenklasse.  Wo  er  konnte,  betrieb  er 
die  Errichtung  von  Volksschulen  für  die  Schwarzen.  Auf 
seine  und  seines  Freundes,  Richter  Arnold  Krekel's,  Anregung 
wurde  in  der  Stadt  ein  Seminar  zur  Heranbildung  schwarzer 
Volksschullehrer,  das  sogenannte  Lincoln-Institute,  errichtet, 
in  dessen  Direktorium  er  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  thätig  war.  Am 
20.  August  1869  entschlief  er  sanft  nach  längerem  Leiden. 
An  seinem  Grabe  standen  der  Gouv.  Fletcher  und  die  meisten 
Staatsbeamten  des  Staates,  sämmtliche  Prediger  der  Hauptstadt, 
ohne  Unterschied  der  Confession,  eine  grosse  zahlreiche  Ge- 
meinde, vor  allen  aber  die  Armen  und  Geringen,  Schwarze  und 
Weisse,  denen  er  ganz  besonders  sein  Leben  gewidmet  hatte. 

Seine  Wittwe  überlebte  ihn  eine  Reihe  von  Jahren.  Die 
beiden  Söhne,  die  bei  seinem  Tode  noch  in  zartem  Kindesalter 
standen,  sind  ebenfalls  Prediger  geworden.    Eine  seiner  Töchter 
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ist  Frau    Clara    ßerciis,    die    sicii    als    deutsch  -  amerikauische 
Volksschriftstellerin  bereits  einen  Namen  gemacht  hat. 

Der  Verfasser  vorliegender  Arbeit  war  von  Oktober  IHCyH 
bis  zu  Kieger's  Tode  dessen  Vikar  und  wurde  dann  von  der 
Gemeinde  zum  Nachfolger  berufen.  So  sind  es  zum  grossen 
Theile  pers()nliche  Erinnerungen,  die  er  giebt.  Ausserdem 
wurden  noch  folgende  Quellen  benutzt :  Joseph  Kieger,  ein 
Lebensbild  aus  der  Evangelischen  Kirche  Nord  -  Amerikas, 
herausgegeben  zum  Besten  der  protestantischen  Waisen heimath 
bei  St.  Louis;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1871.  Albert  Schory,  Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Evangelischen  Synode  von  Nord-Amerika;  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  1889.  Gert  Goebel,  Länger  als  ein  Menschen- 
leben in  Missouri;  St.  Louis,  1877.  Friedrich  Münch,  Erinne- 
rungen aus  Deutschlands  trübster  Zeit,  dargestellt  in  den 
Lebensbildern  von  Karl  Folien,  Paul  Folien  und  Fr.  Münch; 
St.  Louis  und  Neustadt  a.  H.,  1873.  Gustav  Koerner,  Das 
deutsche  Element  in  den  Ver.  Staaten  von  1818  bis  1818 ; 
New  York,  1881. 
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Ninth   Annual   Report 

OK  THE 

SECRETARY 

OF   THE 

Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland. 


Mr.   President : 

^HE  ninth  Annual  Eeport  of  your  Secretary  will  of  a  neces- 
sity be  very  brief.  The  past  year  has  been,  what  we 
may  term,  an  off  year.  Whilst  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  were  of  a  general  interesting  character,  but  one 
article  of  original  research  was  read,  and  even  that  in  a  frag- 
mentary form,  viz:  "The  Germans  in  America  during  the  17th 
Century,"  read  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Hennigliausen  in  the  January 
meeting. 

For  reasons  sufficient,  no  Annual  Eeport  was  published. 
How  highly  those  published,  however,  are  esteemed,  has  again 
been  proven  by  the  repeated  requests  for  copies  on  the  part 
of  sister-Societies,  as  well  as  individuals. 

By  resolution  adopted  in  the  November  meeting,  '^all 
articles  based  upon  original  research  and  found  suitable  to 
the  scope  and  design  of  our  Society  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee," will  hereafter  be  published  in  separate  form.  This 
action  may  abolish  the  further  printing  of  Treasurer's  and 
Secretary's  Eeport  altogether. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Society 
during  the  least  year  is,  no  doubt,  the  enrichment  of  our 
library  by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  books  and  papers  of 
a  historical  character. 
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As  a  oonii)lote  oataloixne  of  our  library  is  about  to  appear 
ill  print,  together  with  other  matter,  it  does  not  appear,  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  them  by  their  titles  in  this  report.  Whilst 
most  of  these  additions  to  ouv  library  were  bought  with  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  others  were  donated  by  the  following 
patrons : 

Tlie  late  Dr.   L.  II.   Steiner's  family. 

Kev.  Ed.   11  liber. 

Prof.  Hannoh  Deiler. 

L.   P.   Hennighausen,  Esq. 

Mr.   N.   M.   Kittenhouse. 

Kev.  E.   Ph.  Hennighausen. 

Mr.  Ph.  A.  Albrecht. 

Prof-  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

Proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  Correspondent. 

Proprietors  of  the  Baltimore  Journal. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maryland  State  Library. 

New  York  State  Library. 

Cornell  University. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

The  Society  deplores  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  honored 
members,  Mr.  Ernst  Knabe,  who  departed  this  life  on  April 
17th,  1894. 

Two  mt-mbers  resigned  during  the  year,  one  removed  from 
the  city,  whilst  six  declined  to  i)ay  the  annual  dues  and  thus 
forfeited  their  membership,  making  a  total  loss  of  ten  active 
members.  Six  new  members  were  added  to  our  list.  Entering 
upon  the  present  year  with  70  active  members,  we  close  it 
with  00,  a  net  loss  of  four  members. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

F.  PH.  HENNIGHAUSEN,  Sec'y. 

Baltimore,  Md,  February  22,  1896, 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Baltimore,  February  22,  ISOG, 

Cash  on  hand  Tebriiary  22,  1894 §403  23 

Eeceipts. 
Annnal  (Ines  from  67  members    ....      $  335  00 
Interest  on  deposits 14  93     349  93 

§753  10 

Paymei^ts. 

Books  and  papers $  61  24 

Bookbinding  .     .     .     .    ' 18  75 

Book  case 15  00 

Salary  to  the  Secretary 100  00 

Stationary,  postage  and  printing     .       23  31 

Advertising 25  36 

Commission  to  the  Collector  ...       12  00 
Sundry  Expenses 17  50     273  16 

Balance,  on  deposit  in  the  Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank,  §480  00 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

E.  M.  EOTHER,  Treasurer. 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

G.  W.  Gail, 

Chas.  F.  Raddatz, 

Fred.  L.  Greeble. 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON 


AND  THE 


GERMAN-AMERICANS. 


General  Washington  and  the  German-Americans. 


By  L.  P.  HennigJiauseji. 


/Texeral  Washington"  was  born  and  raised  on  the  banks  of 
Ut  the  Rappahannock  not  far  from  Fredericksburg.  A  short 
distance  above  Fredericksburg  was  one  of  the  oldest 
German  settlements  in  V^irginia;  it  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Germania  Ford.  A  German  colony  had  settled  there  in  1714 
under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Spottswood.  Washington  in 
early  life  became  acquainted  Avith  the  German-Americans  and 
always  remained  their  true  friend.  When  he  undertook  his 
first  exploration  in  Western  Virginia  as  a  surveyor  he  found 
that  part,  then  the  Western  frontier,  settled  by  Germans,  and 
made  large  investments  in  purchase  of  land  near  their  settle- 
ments. When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  the  German- 
Americans  were  almost  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  independence, 
whilst  a  large  part  of  the  English  were  Tories.  Many  of  the 
German  neighbors  of  Washington  enlisted  in  the  army.  We 
have  the  biography  of  one,  an  officer  of  the  Prussian  army, 
who  had  come  to  America  with  Lord  Fairfax  after  the  seven 
years  war,  and  whom  I  suppose  to  be  Major  von  Heer,  who  gives 
us  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the  private  and  family  life 
of  Washington  at  home. 

This  officer  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  these  early 
German  settlers  and  was  cultivating  a  farm  as  well  as  attending 
to  Lord  Fairfax's  affairs,  when  the  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
impending  revolution  appeared.  He  cast  his  lot  with  his 
adopted  country  and  rendered  good  services  during  the  war. 

Washington  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  often  endangered 
and  still  more  amazed  by  the  treacherous  schemes  of  the  Tories, 
Avhich  went  so  far  as  to  plan  the  capture  of  his  person  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp  and  deliver  it  to  the  English.  The  plot 
was  discovered  and  one  of  his  soldiers  court-martialed  and 
shot.    Washington  then  petitioned  congress  for  leave  to  organize 
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all  independent  troo})  of  horse,  which  were  }>hiced  under  the 
command  of  Major  von  Ileer  and  served  as  Washington's  body 
irnard  dnring  the  ckise  of  the  war.  The  hist  surviving  meniber 
of  this  bodv  truard  was  Lndwio^  Baver  who  died  on  the  ItUh 
of  September,  184*3,  aged  87  years,  at  Pique,  ]\[iami  county, 
Ohio.  Col.  John  Johnston  of  the  U.  S.  Army  published  in 
1849  in  the  "Cincinnati  Advertiser'  a  biography  of  this 
revolutionary  veteran,  which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  Col.  Johnston 
was  the  President  of  the  Historical  Society  and  at  one  time" 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  Washington.  He  says  that 
evejj  member  of  Washington"  s  body  guard  was  a  German  - 
American.  Ludwig  Bayer  had  the  following  well  authenticated 
letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  Col.  Cobb,  Adjutant,  and  with 
the  genuine  signature  of  General  Washington,  in  his  possession. 

•'Ry  his  Excellency,  Geo.  WA?niN(;TON,  Esq.,  General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  bearer,  Lewis  Ba5^cr,  private  dragoon  in  the  Independent  troop 
<»f  horse,  commanded  by  Major  von  Heer,  being  enlisted  for  the  war 
and  having  served  the  term  of  his  engagement,  consented  to  continue 
in  service  until  the  31st  day  of  December,  from  which  date  on  he  is 
hereby  discharged  from  the  American  army.  And  in  consequence  of  his 
attention  and  fidelity,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  being  authorized  by 
Congress,  presents  him  with  tlie  horse  and  arms  and  accoutrements 
now  in  his  possession  as  a  gratuity. 

Given  at  Philadelphia,  this  lOtli  day  of  December  1783. 

By  his  Excellency's  comniand: 

Signed,  Geo.  Washington. 
Sicjned,  David  Conu,  Aid-de-Camp." 

Col.  Reed,  who  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  of  German 
parents  and  who  could  speake  and  write  German  fluently,  was  the 
Private  Secretary  and  Adjutant  of  Gen.  Washington.  Washington 
seems  to  have  had  a  liking  for  his  German-American  countrymen, 
for  we  find  not  only  many  of  his  personal  friends  among  them, 
but  also  a  number  of  very  favorable  letters  written  by  him 
of  German-Americans.  His  coachman  in  Philadelphia  was  a 
German.  The  last  religious  service  he  attended  with  his  whole 
staff  was  in  the  German  Reformed  Church  of  J*hiladolphia, 
and  his  letter  to  the  Pastor  of  the  church  in  praise  of  the 
German-American  element  as  citizens  of  this  country  is  a  well- 
known  historical  document. 


CHRISTOPHER  SÄUR 


AND  HIS 


FIRST  GERMAN  BIBLE. 


Christopher  Säur  and  his  First  German  Bible. 


Read  by  Rer.  Dr,  J.  G.  Morris,  December  20lh,  1802. 


Original  translators  of  the  Bible  into  vernacular  languages 
have  received  and  well  deserve  the  grateful  recognition  of  all 
Christians,  bat  the  printer  of  the  precious  book  who  under- 
takes the  work  at  his  own  risk,  and  pays  all  the  cost,  and  is 
even  compelled  to  buy  all  the  material,  and  more  than  all  to 
learn  the  art  of  printing  that  he  may  creditably  perform  the 
work,  deserves  an  equal  share  of  credit.  This  is  what  Christopher 
Saur,  Sr.,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  did  in  1743,  in  reference  to 
the  German  Bible,  who  became  a  printer  with  the  noble  view 
of  supplying  his  countrymen  with  copies  of  the  AVord  of  God. 

The  early  German  immigrants  into  Pennsylvania  were 
chiefly  Protestants,  especially  Lutherans.  To  bear  to  America 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language  was  the  ardent 
desire  of  each  pious  heart,  but  many  were  too  poor  to  buy  a 
copy  at  home ;  others  in  the  rapacious  seizure  of  their  chattels 
at  the  port  of  embarkation,  to  which  unprincipled  government 
oflScers  subjected  them  or  the  no  less  heartless  severity  of  ship 
owners  who  seized  everything  they  had  for  passage  money  on 
their  arrival,  were  deprived  in  their  misery  of  the  benefit  of 
the  written  word.  The  demoralizing  influences  of  a  scarcity 
of  the  Bible  became  apparent  too  soon,  for  the  people  were  at 
the  same  time  destitute  of  the  regular  ministrations  of  the 
clergy.  This  unhappy  state  of  things  aroused  the  zeal  and 
excited  the  fears  of  Saur  and  other  pious  Lutherans. 

They  wrote  to  Germany,  portraying  in  vivid  colors  the  sad 
spiritual  destitution  of  their  countrymen  in  America,  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  pious  in  their  behalf.  The  call  was  not  in 
vain.     Collections  w^ere  made  in  different  Provinces  and  Bibles 
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\\(.'i\'  pui'rhasiHl  aiul  t'lU'wanK^l  to  Mr.  Saiir,  to  be  sold  at  a 
low  rato  aiuoiiL!'  tlio  (ionnans  in  America  and  to  bo  liivcn  ^'riitis 
to  tho  i)oorost. 

Contributions  in  copies  wore  made  by  the  Bible  establish- 
ment at  Halle,  founded  bv  Karl  Ililderbramlt,  l^aron  of  Ciinstein, 
and  by  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  But  nil  these  exertions 
did  not  meet  the  want.  There  were  not  Bibles  enough  for 
those  anxious  to  ])urehase,  and  tiiere  were  none  to  give  to 
the  \)ooY. 

The  demand  of  Bibles  thus  created,  induced  speculators 
to  import  copies  which  they  held  at  enormous  prices.  To 
remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  8aur  now  resolved  to  undertake  the 
great  task  of  printing  an  edition  in  America.  There  was  not 
a  type-foundry  nor  an  ink  manufactory  in  the  country,  and 
all  the  materials  for  i)rinting  and  binding  had  to  be  imported. 
It  was  apparently  a  rash  undertaking,  yet  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  work,  for  which  he  believed  God  had  inspired  him.  In 
1739,  he  issued  his  prospectus  and  for  several  years  he  inserted 
his  proposals  in  his  almanac  which  he  had  been  issuing  for 
several  years. 

The  form  of  the  book  was  to  be  in  large  ((uarto.  'Tn 
thickness  it  shall  be  about  the  breadth  of  a  hand,  for  we  are 
willing  to  take  good  paper  to  it,"  is  his  language.  lie  enters 
minutely  into  the  style  of  the  workmanship,  the  probable  price 
depending  upon  the  number  of  subscribers  "but  this  much 
we  will  say,  that,  all  unbound,  none  shall  cost  over  fourteen 
shillings." 

He  informed  some  friends  in  Europe  of  his  determination, 
who  encouraged  him  by  word  and  contribution,  and  a  type 
founder  named  Luther,  in  Frankfort,  presented  him  with  a 
small  font  of  type,  on  condition  that  he  would  favor  him  with 
a  few  copies  of  the  edition  as  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the 
art  of  printing.  This  good  patron  Luther  did  not  know  that 
Saur  at  that  time  was  not  a  professional  printer. 

With  all  the  dfficulties  before  him,  he  was  determined  to 
carry  on  his  work,  and  not  even  waiting  for  his  subscription 
list  to  reach  the  number  suflicient  to  justify  the  undertaking 
he  began,  in  1740,  to  strike  off  an  edition  of  1200  copies, 
adopting,    as    his    text    the  34th  edition  of  the  Canstein  Bible 
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Society,  'then  regnrded  as  the  standard  edition  of  J^uther's 
version  anion^  tlie  Lutherans  in  Germany.  A  report  became 
current,  probably  instigated  by  envy  or  infidelity,  that  the 
edition  was  spurious  and  interpolated,  and  this  occasioned 
trouble  and  vexation.  Even  some  of  the  clergy  warned  the 
people  against  it.  But  after  many  struggles  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  last  sheet  struck  off  in  August,  174*1 

The  sale  of  the  Bible  was  slow,  for  the  opposition  to  it 
extended  among  the  Germans  in  the  other  colonies.  These 
were  not  all  his  troubles.  ]\Ien  actuated  by  less  pious  motives 
imported,  or  offered  to  import.  Bibles  from  Germany,  to  be 
sold  at  a  less  cost;  others  sought  to  produce  the  impression 
that  Saur's  Bibles  were  all  sold,  which  was  not  true.  All  these 
schemes  however,  failed,  for  he  was  resolute  and  patient. 
Before  1700  the  sale  became  so  brisk  that  Saur  began  a  second 
edition  of  2000  which  he  completed  in  1763  and  which  meeting 
no  opposition,  was  followed  by  a  third  edition  of  3000  completed 
in  1776. 

The  copies  of  the  first  edition  are  very  scarce.  The  third 
edition  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  totally  destroyed.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery  and  was  soon  torn  up  for 
cartridges  and  waste  paper. 

I  have  lately  seen  in  a  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  catalogue  of  Xew 
York,  a  copy  of  Saur's  Bible  for  sale.  It  is  said  to  be 
in  fair  condition  as  regards  the  text,  but  the  pages  are  consider- 
ably stained  and  spotted,  and  the  margins  of  title,  preface  and 
index  are  somewhat  frayed.  It  is  bound  in  original  old  calf 
with  leather  and  bronze  clasps;  price  §400.  It  was  originally 
published  by  Saur  for  15  shillings. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  those  rich  bibliomaniacs  of 
New  York  has  already  bought  this  book  and  only  because  of 
its  exceeding  rarity. 

One  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  narrative,  is, 
that  tradition  has  is,  that  the  house  in  which  some  editions 
were  printed  is  at  presoit  the  parsonage  of  Br.  L.  Albert's 
Lutheran  Church.  Everybody  who  has  enjoyed  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  present  occupants  of  that  ancient  mansion, 
has  admired  the  elegant  modern  improvements  which  would 
have   thrown   the  sim])le  old  Christian  Saur  into  convulsions. 
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Read  before  the  German  Historical  Society,  Nov.  8th,  1887, 
hy  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris. 


I  have  amused  myself  recently  in  making  a  bibliographical 
index  of  many  of  the  books  written  and  published  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  this  country  relating  to  the  Germans  in  America, 
and  I  have  thought  that  the  introduction  of  it  at  one  of  our 
meetings  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  one  of  the  designs  of  the 
Society. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject  it  will  be  surprising 
that  so  large  a  number  of  books  on  this  subject  has  been 
published  upon  it,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  us  of  German  birth 
or  origin  that  the  history,  manners,  customs  and  language  of 
our  people  have  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many  writers. 

I  will  read  many  of  the  titles  in  chronological  order  as 
far  as  is  possible,  with  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  them. 

I  will  not  enumerate  travels  of  foreigners  in  our  country 
who  may  casually  notice  the  Germans  but  only  those,  who 
treat  the  subject  specially  or  say  anything  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Germans  in  America. 

I  do  not  include  many  of  the  numerous  pamphlets,  sermons, 
magazine  or  review  articles  on  this  subject  which  would  very 
much  enlarge  my  paper,  nor  acts  of  Councils  and  of  Legis- 
latures, nor  State  archives,  all  of  which  the  historian  must 
consult  but  which  are  not  necessary  to  be  particularized  in  a 
paper  like  this. 

1681 — The  oldest  book  I  have  found  on  this  subject  is  ,,Bine  Nachricht 
aus  der  Landschaft  Pennsylvaniens  in  America."  Amsterdam, 
bei  Christian  Cunraden,   1681. 

This  book  is  mentioned  by  Seidenstickerin  his  ,, Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  von  Pennsylvanien,"  p.  8.  It  seems 
to  be  a  German  translation  of  the  Declaration  issued  by  W.  Penn , 
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conü\iniii5J:  the  lulvaiUaj^cs  and  conditions  of  sctllin«;  in  Pcnn- 
svlvania,  which  was,  of  course,  dccplv  interesting  to  oiu"  people 
of  that  remote  aj^e. 

J.  D.  Pastorius.  —  ,,rniständii::e  geographische  Beschreibung  der  /u 
allerletzt  erfundenen  Provinz,  rennsylvanien."  Frankfurt  und 
Leipzig,   1700. 

Pastorius  seems  to  have  been  the  agent  of  a  Land  Company, 
organized  at  I'rankfort  on  the  Main  in  16S2  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  varied  culture,  well  qualified  for  his  position,  who  at  the 
head  of  some  colonists,  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  by  the  Land 
Company.  He  landed  at  Philadelphia  with  about  twenty  (Tcrman 
families  August  20th,  1683.  He  became  the  first  Burgess  of 
the  newly  laid  out  town  of  Germantown. 

1733 — Ausführliche  Nachrichten  von  den  Salzburgischen  Emigranten, 
die  sich  in  Amerika  niederlassen  haben,  worinnen  die  Rcise- 
diaria  der  Königl.  (rrossbrittanischen  Commissiirii  und  der 
bevden  Salzburgischen  Prediger,  wie  auch  eine  Beschreibung 
von  Georgien  enthalten.     Halle,   1735.     4to. 

This  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Salzburg  Emigrants, 
who  formed  the  settlement  of  Ebenezcr  in  Georgia,  was  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  to  1752,  forming  eighteen  parts. 
Another  work  on  the  same  subject  was  commenced  in  1754. 
The  early  parts  of  the  present  work  appear  to  have  been 
reprinted  in  1744.  A  fourth  volume  was  published  in  1767, 
The  honest  Salzburgers  who  formed  the  settlement  of  Ebenezer, 
appeared  to  have  been  as  industrious  with  their  pens  as  with 
their  ploughs  ;  the  printed  books  relating  to  this  little  colony 
would  form  a  small  library.  Samuel  und  Johann  August 
ülsperger  were  the  principal  writers. 

1744 — Hallesche  Nachrichten.  These  were  reports  of  their  missionary 
labors  sent  to  Halle  bei  Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the 
first  really  accredited  Lutheran  preacher  to  America,  and  by 
his  coadjutors.  The  first  was  published  in  1744  and  many 
others  followed  and  constitute  most  valuable  documents  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  our  people  especially  in  Pennsylvania, 
during  many  years  —  nine  large  volumes  published.  One 
volume  has  been  translated  into  English,  accompanied  with 
the  elaborate  notes  of  Dr.  Mann,  German  &  Schmacka  of  the 
German  edition  republished  in  this  country.  We  have  a  copy 
in  our  collection. 

1746  -Neueste  und  richtigste  Nachricht  von  der  Landschaft  Geor- 
gien ;  mit  Anmerkungen,  die  der  Uebcrsetzer  bei  seinem  viel- 
jährigcn  Aufenthalt  in  Amerika  ausgestellt  hat,  begleitet.  Von 
J.  M.  K.  Goettingcr,    1746.     8vo 
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This  is  a  German  translation  of  the  "Manifest,"  in  which 
Penn  set  forth  the  advantages  and  conditions  of  emigration 
to  I*cnnsylvania. 

1756— Reise  nach  Pennsylvania,  von  1750  his  1754,  von  Oottlicb  Mittel- 
bergcr.     vStuttgart,    1756. 

Mittelberger  took  an  organ  from  Heilbronn  to  Philadelphia 
in  1750  and  was  organist  and  school -master  in  New  Providence 
for  three  years.  He  returned  to  (xennany  in  1754  and  wrote 
this  book,  acting  upon  the  principle  :  ,,Wenn  einer  eine  Reise 
thut,  so  kann  er  was  er/zählen."  He  was  not  pleased  in  this 
country  and  especially  with  the  sea  voyage.  He  speaks  of  its 
,, jammervollen  Elend,  Gestank,  Dampf,  Grauen,  Erbrechen, 
mancherlei  Seekrankheiten,  Fieber,  Ruhr,  Kopfweh,  Hitzen, 
Verstopfungen  des  Leibes,  Geschwültzen,  Scharbock,  Krebs, 
Mundfäule  und  dergleichen." 

1759— Actelius  Isfael.  "The  History  of  New  Sw^eden."  First  printed 
in  Stockholm,   1759.     4to  and  translated, 

1760 — Rush,  B.  "Manners  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania." 
New  edition,  b)?^  Rupp. 

1775— Stille,  Ghafley  J.  "Brief  History  of  the  Charitable  Scheme  for 
Instructing  Poor  Germans  in  Pennsylvania."  Philadelphia,  1775. 

1777 — Kufz  Qefasste  Nachficht  von  dem  Etablissement  der  Salzbur" 
gischen  Emigranten  zu  Ebenezer  in  der  Provinz  Georgien  in 
Nord-Amerika,  wie  solche  auf  Verlangen  von  dem  Hni.  Regie- 
rungsrath  Von  Beck  zu  Ranzau  mitgetheilt  worden.  Ham- 
burg,  1777.     8vo. 

1793 — Helmuth,  J.  H.  G.  ,, Nachricht  von  dem  Gelben  Fieber."  Phi- 
ladelphia,  1793. 

1800— Die  Berufs-Reise  nach  Amerika.  Briefe  der  Generalin  von 
Riedesel  auf  dieser  Reise  und  während  ihres  sechsjährigen 
Aufenthaltes  in  Amerika  zur  Zeit  des  dortigen  Krieges  in  den 
Jahren  1766  bis  1783  nach  Deutschland  geschrieben.  Berlin, 
1800.     8vo. 

This  book  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in  New 
York,  1827,  under  the  title:  "Letters  and  Memoirs  relating 
to  the  War  of  American  Independence  and  the  Capture  of  the 
German  Troops  at  Saratoga."  By  Madame  de  Riedesel. 
i2mo-pp-323. 

It  is  noticed  by  the  N.  A.  Rev.  XXVI,  224. 

1805 — An  Excursion  into  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1799,  witli  a  succinct  history  of  the  United  Brethren.  By 
John  C.  Ogdeu.     Philadelphia,  1805.     i2mo. 
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iSiS— Der  Deutsche  in  Nord- Amerika.    vStutti^art,  iSi8.     121110. 

M.  von  iMirstcnwärthcr  was  sent  to  America  by  his  half 
brother,  Haron  von  Oagcrii,  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the 
poor  CTcrnian  emigrants  in  the  United  States.  This  book  con- 
sists of  his  instructions  to  his  half  brother,  a  report  drawn  up 
from  the  letters  of  the  latter  and  appendix  of  the  various 
articles  of  information  relative  to  the  countrv  and  the  state 
of  the  (Termaii  emigrants  in  it.  Noticed  by  the  N.  Am. 
Rev..    XL,    I. 

1S22 — Meine  Auswanderung  nach  den  Yer.  Staaten  in  Nord-Ame- 
rika.    Von  Ludwig  trail ;  Treves,   1822. 

It  is  an  account  of  his  emigration  to  the  United  vStates  in 
1819  and  of  his  return  home  in   1820,     N.  A.  Rev.   XVIL,  91. 

1834 — Der  Nord-Amerikanische  Rathgeber,  nebst  den  in  den  Jahren 
1831  und  1832  in  der  L'iiion  gemachten  Reise-Beobachtungen. 
Ein  Taschenbuch  für  deutsche  Auswanderer  jeder  Art  von 
Heinrich  Christian  Gerke.     Hamburg,   1834. 

Beschreibung  der  Yer.  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika.  Den 
deutschen  Auswanderern  gewidmet  von  H.  M.  E.  Eggcrling. 
^Liiinheim,    1834. 

Europa  und  Deutschland  von  Nord-Amerika  aus  betrachtet, 
o<ler :  Die  europäische  Entwickelung  im  19.  Jahrhundert  in 
Bezug  auf  die  Lage  der  Deutschen,  nach  einer  Prüfung  im 
inneren  Nord-Amerika.  Von  (jottfried  Duden.  Bonn,  1834.  8vo. 

Aufforderung  und  Erklärung  in  Betreff  einer  Auswanderung 
im  (Crossen  aus  Deutschland  in  die  nordamerikanischen  Frei- 
staaten.    Giesen,   1834.     8vo. 

The  following  titles  are  not  in  chronological  order.  A 
remarkable  political  pamphlet  was  published  1775  in  Philadel- 
|>hia,  entitled: 

Schreiben  des  Evang.  Lutherischen  und  Reformirten  Kirchen- 
rathes,  wie  auch  die  Beamten  der  Deutschen  (rcsellschaft  in 
der  Stadt  Philadelphia,  an  die  deutschen  Einwohner  der  Pro- 
vinzen von  New  York  und  North  Carolina. 

It  is  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Germans  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  colonies  against  the  oppressions  of  the  Mother  country. 

Tiic  (rcrman  churches  united  with  the  (Tcrmaii  vSociety  in 
this  stirring  appeal,  so  that  in  those  days  it  was  not  considered 
''minß(lin)r  in  polilics''  for  the  church  to  stand  up  in  defence 
of  the  country  and  incite  her  people  to  unite  with  the  national 
army  in  rei)elling  invaders  whether  foreign  or  native. 

Scidenstickcr,  ]>.  227,  gives  a  fuller  account  of  tliis  remark- 
able pamj)hlet. 
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1764 — I  find  a  title  of  1764  of  this  character:  ,,Cretrcuc  Warnung  gegen  die 
Ivockvögel  saniint  einer  Antwort  auf  die  andere  Anrede  an  die 
deutschen  Freihalter  der  Stadt  und  County  von  Philadelphia." 
Philadelphia,   1764. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain    the    precise    character   of 
this  ,, Warnung,"  but  from  its  early  date  it  must  be  interesting 
The  above  is  a  continuation  of  Ulsperger. 

1789 — The  celebrated  Dr.  B.  Rush  wrote:  "Picture  of  the  Germans  in 
Philadelphia,   1789."     A  new  edition  by  Rupp  in  1875. 

1786— The  Ghfonicon  Euphrateuse,  or  Ephrata  Chronicle  (1786),  con- 
tains many  curious  incidents,  concerning  that  remarkable 
settlement  of  Germans  at  Ephrata,  Pa. 

1748 — A  heavy  folio,  called  "The  Martyr  Mirror,"  was  published  by 
the  Society  at  Ephrata  in  1748.  Two  copies  are  extant  but  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  libraries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  and  the  German  Society  of   Philadelphia. 

1751 — Kalm,  Feter.  Beschreibung  einer  Reise  nach  dem  nördlichen 
Amerika.  Kalm  was  a  Swedish  Botanist  w^ho  travelled  in  this 
country  in  1750.  His  book  was  written  in  Sw^edish,  but  we 
have  German  and  English  translations  of  it.  Our  American 
laurel,  Kahnia^  was  named  after  him. 

1813 — Reise  eines  Rheinländers  durch  die  Nordamerikanischeu  Staaten. 
Frankfurt,   1813. 

1794 — G.  M.  Loskiel.  Geschichte  der  Mission  der  Evangelischen  Brü- 
der in  Nord- Amerika. 

This  book  was  translated  and  published  in  English  in   Lon- 
don,  1794. 

Brauns.  Mittheilungen  aus  Nord- Amerika.  This  Brauns  gave  himself  out 
to  be  a  clergyman,  but  his  manners  gave  offence  to  our  men 
here  ;  he  returned  to  Germany  and  took  satisfaction  in  roundly 
abusing  every  thing  American. 

Wollenweber.     Gemälde  aus  dem  Pennsylvanischen  Volksleben. 

Harbaugh.  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Europe  and  America. 
This  sprightly  writer  has  also  published  a  volume  of  poems 
in  the  Pennsylvania  dialect. 

Rupp's  Histories  of  Lancaster,  Berks  and  Lebanon  counties,  furnish 
much  curious  information  upon  the  present  German  population 
of  those  counties. 

He  has   also   gathered   a    list    of    30,000    names    of    German 
emigrants  to  this  country. 
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He  was  a  plain  rennsylvaiiian  and  was  not  what  wc  would 
call  an  educated  man.  l>ut  a  man  of  untirinj^  industry  and 
]icrscvcrancc.  who  has  contributed  much  towards  illustrating 
the  hisloiA-  of  the  (Tcrmans  of  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bernhcim.  History  of  the  (jerman  Settlements  in  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory-  work,  exhibiting  extensive  research. 

The  author  is  still  living. 

1S55 — Rev.  F.  A.  Stribel.  The  Salzburgers  and  their  descendants  being 
a  history  of  the  Colony  of  German  Lutherans  who  immigrated 
to  Georgia  in  1734  and  settled  at  Ebenczcr. 

J.   W.  Mann  und  A.  Spaeth.     Fest-Gruss  /.um  Zions-Jubiläum. 

These  are  two  eminent  (jcrman  clergymen  of  Philadelphia 
and  their  l)ook  gives  much  information  concerning  the  Cxerman 
church  and  people  of  Philadelphia. 

1876 — Oswald  Seidensticker.  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft 
von  Pennsylvania,    1876. 

He  designed  it  as  a  „Festgabe  zum  Jul)cljahre  der  Re- 
publik," and  is  an  admirable  production  which  has  already 
become  rare. 

1882 — Mrs.  Phoebe  Earle  Gibbons.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  other 
Essays.     Philadelphia,   1882. 

This  lady  lived  for  several  3ears  among  that  people  for  the 
puq)ose  of  studying  their  customs  that  she  might  write  this 
book. 

1847 — F.  Löher.  Geschichte  und  Zustände  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika, 
Cincinnati,   1847. 

H.  L.  Fisher.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Chi. 
cago,    1885. 

This  writer  is  a  resident  of  York,  Pa.,  and  has  written  much 
upon  this  subject  as  well  as  some  poems  in  the  Pennsytvania 
dialect. 

Die  Auswanderung  nach  Amerika.    Breslau,  1850. 

Lieber  Auswanderung  ;  überhaupt  über  Auswanderung  nach  Amerika. 
A.   A.   Rudolstatt.     1834. 

Baudisson,  Graf  Adelbert.  Die  Einsiedler  im  Missouri-Staate.  Iser- 
lohn,   1854. 

L.  Baumbach,  von.  Briefe  aus  den  Ver.  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika, 
mit  Ijesondcrcr  Rücksicht  auf  deutsche  Auswanderung.  Cassel, 
1851. 
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O.  Koerner.  Das  deutsche  Element  in  den  Vcr.  Staaten  von  Norrl- 
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In  -ZVletnoriatn. 


IT  is  fitting  that  when  a  man  of  eminence  passes  away  from 
earth,  a  more  lasting  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  a  more 
appreciative  estimate  of  his  worth,  should  be  put  on  record, 
than  can  be  given  in  the  usual  brief  resolutions  of  condolence. 
Among  some  of  the  Oriental  nations  a  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  ancestors  was  carried  to  the  extreme  of  worship.  We  may 
properly  reverence  the  worthy  and  the  great  among  those,  who 
once  cheered  and  brightened  and  instructed  our  lives,  and  have 
left  us  a  heritage  of  good  principles  and  noble  deeds,  without 
the  idolatry.  If  we  have  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature,  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  wisdom  and 
instruction  of  such  examples;  they  encourage  lis  in  our  humbler 
strivings,  they  advise  us  in  our  more  limited  knowledge,  they 
give  us  strength  to  battle  with  ditficulties  and  tell  us  most 
impressively  that  the  earthly  reward  of  every  such  a  career 
of  consecration  and  usefulness,  is  a  crown  of  glory.  With 
such  sentiments  we  may  take  up  our  record  of  the  life  and 
activity  of  our  late  revered  President,  the  Reverend 

JOHN  GOTTLIEB  MORRIS,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

The  earthly  career  of  Dr.  Morris  was  almost  concurrent 
with  the  19th  century.  He  was  born  in  York,  Pa.,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1808,  but  four  years  after  the  death  of  the 
immortal  Washington,  and  lived  through  all  those  long  years 
that  have  seen  our  country  grow  from  national  infancy  to  the 
proud  position  she  has  reached  among  the  civilized  powers  that 
now  rule  the  world.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Wurtemberg, 
but  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  at  York.  When  the 
revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  army  in  Col.  Armaud's  First  Partisan  Legion,  unattached 
to  any  regular  regiment,  but  kept  in  service  where  most  needed. 
It  was  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  he  changed  his  name 
from  Moritz  to  the  English  form,  lest,   if  he  should  fall  into 
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the  hands  of  the  eneniv,  lie  would  be  treated  as  a  Hessian 
deserter.  His  eoniniission  as  surgeon,  as  well  as  his  certificate 
of  ineinbership  in  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  signed  'by 
Washington,  are  cherished  heirlooms  in  the  family.  He  must  have 
been  ;i  man  of  force  and  intelligence,  as  he  secured  for  his  son, 
John  (i.,  personally  or  through  a  guardian  the  best  educational 
advantages  of  that  day.  His  older  brothers,  Charles  and  George, 
were  likewise  men  of  education  and  lived  and  died  in  York, 
eminent   in  socMal  position  and  influence. 

Dr.  Morris  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Clas- 
sical Academy  at  York,  where  he  was  prepared  for  the  So})ho- 
more  year  in  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  by  Kev.  Samuel  S. 
Schmucker,  the  father  of  Samuel  D.  Schmucker,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  one  of  the  members  of  our  own  Society.  For  some  reason, 
his  guardian  transferred  him  in  his  Senior  year  to  Dickenson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  under  Presbyterian  auspices.  There 
he  graduated  in  1823,  and  at  his  death  was  her  oldest  alumnus. 
Having  determined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  Theological  Seminary, 
he  betook  himself  to  New  Market,  Va.,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction,  for  two  years,  of  his  former  classical 
tutor.  Rev.  A[r.  Schmucker.  He  spent  a  third  year  in  special 
study  of  German  and  Hebrew  nnder  the  Moravian  ßishop 
Schnitze  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  finally  completed  his  studies 
at  the  recently  established  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg, 
graduating  in  1820. 

After  this  unusual  preparation,  for  that  period  in  educa- 
tional advancement,  he  applied  for  licensure  to  preach  the 
Gospel  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
in  session  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  October  182G,  and  was  admitted 
to  its  men)bership,  never  changed  for  sixty-nine  years,  until 
death  sundered  the  tie.  He  was  promptly  invited  to  visit  a 
small  band  of  English  Lutherans  in  Baltimore,  and  his  pulpit 
efforf.s  proving  acceptable,  he  assumed  full  charge  of  the  little 
flock  of  about  thirty  families  in  February  1827,  and  for  thirty- 
three  years  was  its  pastor,  in  a  sanctuary,  several  times  enlarged 
as  the  congregation  increased  and  located  on  West  Lexington 
Street  near  Howard.  He  had  taken  the  prize  for  oratory  as  a 
student  at  Princeton,    and   in  the  pulpit  he  established  a  high 
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re])ntation  for  effective  delivery  and  attracted  to  his  church  many 
that  were  not  born  to  the  Luttieran  faiih.  During  liis  pastorate, 
with  his  full  consent  and  a|)i)robation,  colonies  went  f(irtli  and 
fornned  the  Second  and  Third  Knglish  Lutheran  churches. 
Since  that  time  he  gave  his  hearty  sup[)ort  to  every  effort  to 
extend  the  church  of  his  love.  Tiie  proud  distinction  must 
be  accorded  him  of  having  been  the  Patriarch  of  the  English 
Lutheran  church  in  Baltimore. 

After  his  resignation  of  the  First  church  he  accepted  the 
position  of  Librarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  helped  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  splendid  collections,  contained  in  its 
halls.  He  resigned  this  office  after  three  years  of  service. 
Thereafter  he  served  the  Third  church,  first  as  temporary 
supply,  and  then  as  settled  pastor  for  six  years.  He  rendered 
a  like  service  to  the  church  at  Lutherville  from  1(S79  to  1885. 
This  ended  his  regular  ministerial  career,  though  he  frequently 
preached  until  about  a  year  of  his  death  from  pure  love  for 
the  vocation  he  filled  with  such  acceptance  and  honor. 

But  such  was  the  activity  of  Dr.  Morris'  mind,  that  he 
could  not  limit  his  efforts  to  the  pulpit.  It  was  a  transition 
period  in  the  church  of  his  choice  from  the  language  of  the 
Fatherland  to  the  English.  Periodicals  had  to  be  established 
to  meet  the  new  want  and  as  early  as  1831  he  assimied  charge 
of  the  editorship  of  the  "Lutheran  Observer."  He  subsequently 
passed  it  over  to  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Kurtz.  Institutions  of 
learning  were  called  into  existence  to  educate  the  young  for 
the  Church  and  the  State,  and  for  many  years  he  gave  his 
best  efforts,  both  as  director  and  lecturer,  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Seminary  and  College  at  Gettysburg.  He  discerned  that 
if  the  sons  of  the  church  needed  a  liberal  eduction,  the  same 
was  due  to  its  daughters,  and  he  may  justly  be  called  the 
Founder  of  Lutherville  Female  Seminar}',  at  one  time  staking 
well  nigh  his  w^hole  fortune  upon  its  success. 

Nor  did  his  mental  activity  limit  itself  to  the  promotion 
of  Christian  literature  and  education;  he  early  in  life  developed 
and  seduously  cultivated  scientific  tastes.  He  made  etymology 
his  special  pursuit  and  attained  to  considerable  eminence  in 
this  depai'tment;  so  much  so,  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  he  published  the  results 
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of  his  rosoarclios  and  Nvas  brought  into  correspondence  with 
eminent  German.  French  and  Scandinavian  scientists  abroad. 
Among  liis  pa})ers  was  t\>und  the  following  memorandum  of 
the  learned  scientilic,  literary  and  historical  societies,  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  during  his  long  career.  It  is 
luaded :   *' Ofllces  to  which   I   have  been  elected." 

"This  list  includes  only  the  most  important  positions  of 
this  character  which   I   have  tilled: 

President  of  the  Baltimore  Lyceum. 

President  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

President  of  the  College,  Gettysburg. 

President  of  the  Young  Men's  l^ible  Society,  l^altimore. 

President  of  the  Mai'yland  Bible  Society. 

President  of  the  Afaryland  Academy  of  Sciences. 

President  of  tlie  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

President  of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans 
in  Maryland. 

President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

President  of  the  Academy  of  Lutheran  Church  History 
in  America. 

Vice  President  for  Maryland  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg. 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  Pennsylvania  College. 

Lecturer  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and  Revelation 
and  on  Pulpit  Elocution  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg. 

Learned  Societies  of  which  I  am  a  member: 

Corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
IMiiladelphia. 

Corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Boston. 

Corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  History, 
Nürnberg,  Germany,  with  diploma. 

Corresponding  member  of  the  New  York  Lyceum. 

Corresponding  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Society. 

Corresponding  member  of  the  Northern  Antirpiarians, 
SUjckholm,  with  diploma. 
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Corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
London,  with  diploma. 

Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Member  of  the  National  Society  of  Sciences,  Washing, 
ton,  D.  C. 

Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Besides  these  I  have  been  chosen  a  member  of  eight  or 
ten  minor  and  local  Scientific  Societies." 

To  have  held  membership  and  high  official  position,  in  such 
a  variety  of  distinguished  literary,  scientific,  philosophical  and 
religions  organizations,  is  plainly  indicative  at  once  of  the 
versatility  of  the  Doctors'  attainments,  as  well  as  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  intelligent  and  learned  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

But  what  requires  especial  notice  at  our  hands  is  the  fact, 
that  few  men  had  the  historic  sense,  if  we  call  it  such,  more 
largely  developed  than  he.  No  labor  too  great,  no  patient 
research  too  protracted,  to  get  at  the  true  data  in  the  history 
of  our  country  or  of  the  church  he  so  ardently  loved.  We, 
as  a  Society,  know  well  how  eager  he  was  to  get  upon  the 
trail,  as  it  were,  of  anything  that  could  add  lustre  to  the 
German  name  and  give  just  credit  to  any  noble  deed  or  praise- 
worthy attainment  of  any  of  our  ancestry  or  fellow-citizens. 
He  died  the  President  of  four  historical  societies. 

He  was  untiring  in  the  use  of  his  pen  and  whilst  constantly 
availing  himself  of  the  press  in  its  daily  or  weekly  issues,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  volumes  and  essays  on  religious 
or  scientific  subjects.  As  long  as  he  could  leave  his  bed  his 
one  diversion  was  to  write. 

As  a  citizen,  he  was  alive  to  all  questions  that  pertained 
to  the  good  morals  and  civic  advancement  of  the  community. 
He  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  Male  House  of  Refuge,  and 
as  a  member  of  its  governing  board,  gave  it  his  time  and 
thought  as  long  as  he  could  travel  to  its  gates. 

But  the  longest  and  most  useful  life  must  obey  nature's 
stern  decree  and  come  to  an  end  on  earth.  His  last  illness  was 
brief  and  almost  painless.     His  lifeforces  simply  wore  out  and 
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(loath  assorted  its  claim.  Ho  dinl  at  his  siinmior  residence  at 
Luthorville,  surroiimled  hv  the  members  of  the  family,  at  about 
1 1  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  10th  of  October,  1895,  within  about  one 
month  of  attaining:  the  extraordinary  asre  of  ninetv-two  years. 
If  he  was  honored  in  his  life,  so  he  was  in  his  death.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  in  St.  Mark's  Churcli  and  were 
largely  attended  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  by  former  parishioners  and  by  the 
Synod  of  Maryland  in  a  body.  The  devotional  services  were 
conducted  by  Drs.  Valentine  and  Studebaker  and  addresses 
delivered  by 'Dr.  B.  Sadtler,  Dr.  Charles  IS.  Albert,  Rev.  0. 
C.  Koth  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Dunbar.  The  Peabody  Institute,  Pratt 
Library,  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Board  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Society  for 
the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland  were  represented  by 
honorary  pall -bearers.  The  active  pall-bearers  were  taken  from 
his  church  friends.  The  Synod  of  Maryland  appointed  six  of 
its  leading  members  to  accompany  his  remains  to  York,  Pa., 
were  beside  his  wife  and  other  kindred  they  were  laid  to  their 
rest,  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious   resurrection   unto  eternal  life. 

Thus    has   passed   from    our   midst  a  man  of  learning,  as 

a  scholar,  of  eloquence,   as  a   preacher,    of   incessant  activity, 

us  a  writer,  and  of  untiring   zeal,    as    a   philanthropist.     His 

convictions  of  Christian  truth  were  profound,    and  his  life  in 

holiest  harmony  with   his   convictions.     To   him  moral  w^orth, 

whatever  was  good  and   pure  and    noble    were  held  in  higher 

esteem,  than  the  eminence  of  rank,    of   intellectuality    or    any 

attainments  that  simply  expand  the  mind  or  cultivate  the  taste. 

To  him  piety  was  above  culture.     In  his  last  illness,  he  calmly 

awaited  his  summons;  the  peace  of  God  was  in  his  heart.     He 

has  entered  into  his  reward.     Long  may  we  cherish  his  memory 

and  imitate   his  worth  I 

B.  Sadtler,  I).  D. 


Tenth  Annual  Report 

OF  THE 

SECRETARY 

OF    THE 

Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland. 


Mr.  President: 

T  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  that  with  to-night's  meeting 
the  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Mary- 
land closes  the  first  decade  of  its  existence. 

What  are  the  results  of  its  labors  ?  is  a  question  well  worth 
considering. 

There  have  been  such  who  expected  this  Society  to  issue 
within  a  few  years  from  its  organization,  a  complete  history 
of  the  Germans  in  Maryland,  dating  back  to  their  very  first 
settlers. 

That  such  expectations  were  unreasonable  and  could  not 
be  realized  needs  no  proving.  Histories  of  the  past,  such  as 
really  deserve  that  designation,  are  not  thrown  upon  the  market 
as  an  every  day  occurence.  They  are  not  the  result  even  of 
a  few  years  effort,  but  generally  the  work  of  a  life-time.  And 
in  what  manner  are  histories  compiled?  The  historian  gathers 
his  information  mostly  from  material  already  collected.  He 
seeks  the  proofs  for  the  facts  which  he  wishes  to  state  in 
documents  and  monuments  and  existing  circumstances,  dating 
back  to  the  past,  and  which  have  been  gathered,  recorded  and 
preserved  for  years  and  years.  Without  such  material,  he 
would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  well  nigh  impossible 
to  write  anything  of  a  reliable  hist(n*y  of  the  past.  Whilst 
the  honest   historian    deserves    credit    for    his    painstaking    in 
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deducting  (vom  (he  mass  of  material  at  his  command  such 
facts  arc  ivally  worthy  of  preservation  ami  witli  great  skill 
weaves  them  into  a  connected  story,  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  gathering  and  preserving  the  material  from 
which  he  draws  his  statements  are  no  less  deserving  of  esteem 
for  their  labor. 

The  latter  part  has  thus  far  been  the  chief  work  of  this 
Society. 

AVhilst  no  complete  history  of  the  early  Germans  in  Mary- 
land has  thus  far  a})peared,  events  in  connection  with  their 
labors  and  experience  in  this  State,  have  been  resuscitated, 
which,  whilst  most  interesting  reading  matter  in  itself,  will, 
I  trust,  prove  of  still  greater  interest  hereafter.  The  Society 
has  undeniable  proofs  of  the  value  of  these  articles  in  the  eager 
desire  for  their  possession  by  other  Historical  Societies,  occupy- 
ing prominent  positions  for  their  research  as  well  as  for  their 
accomplishments. 

The  real  active  members,  i.  e.  such  as  were  able  to  furnish 
articles,  have  naturally  been  but  very  few.  They  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  labor.  But  those,  who  by  their  liberality  in- 
sured the  continued  existence  of  the  Society  and  enabled  it  to 
publish  these  articles  and  to  gather  what  we  may  term  the 
the  nucleus  of  a  valuable,  historical  library,  are  no  less  entitled 
in  sharing  whatever  honor  may  be  or  may  become  due  this 
Society. 

In  reviewing  more  closely  the  events  of  the  past  year  and 
examining  its  results,  we  cannot  but  call  it,  as  far  as  its 
research  is  concerned,  a  very  quiet  year. 

I'he  monthly  meetings  nevertheless  proved  to  be^of  a  most 
interesting  character  by  the  reading  of  some  historical  extract 
or  the  discussion  of  some  historical  event.  Those  who  were 
enabled  to  attend  these  meetings  were  of  one  mind,  that  they 
had  spent  a  most  interesting  and  agreeable  evening. 

Donations  for  the  library  w^ere  made  by: 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Lawyer  of  Westminster,  Md. 
Kev.  FA.  Iluber. 
Mr.   L.   1*.  Ilennighausen. 
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Rev.  J.  G.  Morris,  I).  I).,   L.  L.  I). 

Prof.  Oh.  F.  Kaddatz. 

Dr.  B.  Steiner. 

Mr.  Henry  Metzner  of  New  York. 

Rev.  M.  Sheeleigh,  D.  D.,  Ft.   Washington,  Pa. 

Mr.  Edwin  Swift  Balch  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Alice  Quiglsy. 

Prof    Hanno  Deiler  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  "Baltimore  Correspondent." 

The  Proprietors  of  the  '-Baltimore  Journal." 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

Cornell  University. 

New  York  State  Library. 

The  library  has  also  been  further  enriched  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  number  of  valuable  books. 

The  Society  entered  upon  the  year  with  66  active  members 
on  its  list. 

One  member  resigned  and  one  discontinued  his  payments. 

Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  one  of  our  most  active  and  highly 
esteemed  members,  though  still  in  good  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  has  removed  to  Philadelphia,  having  received  a 
most  flattering  call  from  the  Pennsylvania  University,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  German  Literature. 

The  greatest  loss  that  befell  the  Society  was  the  death  of 
its  honored  President,  Rev.  J.  G.  Mokris,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  evening  of  October  11th,  1895, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  93  years.  I  doubt  whether  any  Societv 
in  this  land  could  boast  of  a  presiding  officer  of  such  age  and 
at  the  same  time  of  such  ability  and  vivacity,  both  of  bodv 
and  of  mind  as  our  late  President.  It  was  your  Secretary, 
who  first  tried  to  engage  the  interest  of  our  departed  friend 
in  the  matter  of  organizing  such  a  vSociety  as  ours.  It  did 
not  need  any  persuasion  on  my  part,  for  though  even  then 
passed  four-score  years,  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  subject 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  youth.     Some  of  von  will  remember 
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liow  lie  atteiulod  tho  tirst  infonnal  meeting,  iiiul  bv  his  coni- 
niaiuliiig  tig  11  re  and  bearing  ns  well  as  by  his  earnest  interest 
manifested  from  tiie  beginning,  at  once  seemed  to  impress  all 
present  as  the  most  suitable  i)erson  to  place  in  the  chair.  And 
as  he  was  elected  temporary  chairman,  later  on  when  the  or- 
ganization had  been  jierfected,  he  became  the  regular  President 
of  this  Society  and  remained  such  until  his  end.  Nor  did  his 
interest  in  the  att'airs  of  the  Society  ever  flag. 

With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  when  other  duties  or 
bodily  ailment  prevented  him  from  attending,  he  was  regularly 
at  his  post.  Though  living  during  some  of  the  months  at  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  fi-om  the  city  and  his  attendance  con- 
sequently and  chietly  in  view  of  his  age,  attended  with  more 
than  ordinary  dilüculties  if  not  dangers,  neither  danger  nor 
difficulty  did  he  allow  to  be  an  obstacle  in  his  way.  True, 
at  last  annual  meeting  and  perhaps  even  the  one  before  he 
expressed  his  desire  that  some  other  member  should  be  called 
to  the  presidency,  bat  not  because  he  had  tired  of  the  office 
or  of  the  Society,  but  because  he  believed  that  the  interests 
of  the  Society  would  by  such  change  be  furthered.  He  made 
it  his  duty  to  be  provided  always  with  some  article  or  question 
of  interest  to  bring  before  the  meeting,  whenever  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  interesting  matter. 

As  it  was  the  pleasure  of  your  Secretary  first  to  bring  the 
object  of  this  Society  to  the  notice  of  the  departed,  is  was  also 
my  sad  privilege  to  be  the  last  man  with  whom  he  was  able 
to  converse  in  a  rational  manner.  Even  then  he  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  members  and  the  affairs  of  this  Society. 

Recalling  to  mind  a  remark  of  his  on  a  certain  occasion 
that  whenever  he  wished  to  pray  right  devoutly  he  made  use 
of  the  German  language,  I  offered  prayer  in  German  at  his 
bed-side  and  h.'ft   liini  deeply  moved. 

The  November  meeting  was  a  Memorial  meeting  in  honor 
of  the  departed.  Suitable  resolutions  were  offered  and  were 
after  a  number  of  corresj)onding  addresses  on  the  part  of  the 
members  adopted.  The  Society  has  properly  seen  (it  to  honor 
the  memory  of  its  departed  President  by  having  a  large  picture 
of  him  made  and  placed  in   the  room  of  our   meetings.     The 
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[)rinte{l  report  will  also  contain  articles  referrini^  to  the 
departed  and  giving  expression  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  this 
Society  ever  held  and  will  hold  its  departed  first  President, — 
Rev.  J.  (1.   Morris,  Ü.  1).,    L.  L.  1). 

The  Society  received  two  active  members  during  the  year 
and  thus  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  04  actual 
members. 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

F.  PH.  HENNIGHAUSEN,   Sec'y, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Felwuary  22,  1896. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Baltimore,   March  7,   IStiii. 
Cash  on   haiul   bVDruary  'I'l,  1895  .......     §480  00 

l\ECt:iPTS. 

Annual  dues  from  r>2  members    ....      $310  00 
Interest  on  deposits 17  26     327  26 

$  807  26 

Payments. 

Books  and  papers     .     .     .     .     .     .    $  18  38 

Bookbinding 14  00 

Salary  to  the  Secretary 100  00 

Printing  and  postage 16  94 

Supper  at  yearly  meeting  ....  54  95 

Picture  and  Kesolution,  late  Ür.  Morris  32  00 

Collectors'  Commissions 12  00     248  27 

Balance,  on  deposit  in  the  Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank,  $558  9!) 

Ukki'ectfully  Submitted, 

U.  M.  KOTHEK,  Treasurer. 


Above  exaniim«!  ;iii'i  louixl  (;(;rrect, 

Henry  Lincjenfeldeu, 

II.   G.    IIlLKEN. 
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THE 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
TURNER  LYRIC. 


The  German-American  Turner  Lyric. 


By  Professor  M.  B.  Learned,  Ph.  B.. 
Unwersity  of  Pennsylvania. 


]  I  [HE  trumpet-blast  of  Napoleon  which  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Rheinbund  and  sounded  the  knell  of  the  old 
German  Empire  in  the  year  1806,  awoke  a  race  of  infant 
giants  and  heralded  the  Titanic  throes  which  were  to  attend 
the  birth  of  the  New  German  Empire  of  1871.  The  wavering 
shadow  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  vanished  into  the  realm 
of  kindred  shades,  and  the  Germans  now  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  dismantled  remains  of  a  once  majestic  nation  fast  in 
the  clutches  of  the  hereditary  foe. 

Who  should  come  forth  to  gather  the  disjected  members 
and  breathe  new  life  into  the  quivering  mass  ?  The  Princes 
were  stricken  with  dread  and  feared  even  their  own  subjects, 
while  the  sword  of  the  Oorsican  conqueror  flashed  doom  to  the 
Teutonic  nations  beyond  the  Ehine.  Between  monarchical 
oppression  and  the  horrors  of  anarchy  the  people  were  bewildered 
which  to  choose.  Schiller  two  years  before  in  Wilhelm  Tell 
had  spoken  the  word  of  hope  through  the  mouth  of  the  dying 
Attinghausen : 

„Drum  haltet  fest  zusammen  —  fest  und  ewig  — 
Kein  Ort  der  Freiheit  sei  dem  Andern  fremd  — 
Hochwachten  stellet  aus  auf  euren  Bergen, 
Dass  sich  der  Bund  zum  Bunde  rasch  versammle: 
Seid  einig  —  einig  —  einig  — "  *) 

The  newly  awakened  giants  were  hero-prophets  inaugurat- 
ing themselves  as  actors  the  vision  they  saw — the  vision  of  a 
united  Fatherland  drawing  the  elements  of  its  strength  from 
the  revival  of  early  Germanic  traditions.     Ernst  Moritz  Arndt, 


=)    4.  Aufz.,  2.  Scene,  v.  2447—2451. 
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fViedrich  Ludwig  Jahn,  Theodor  Körner  all  stand  forth  as 
types.  Arndt's  vision  was  that  of  a  universal  German  Brother- 
hood of  States,  depicted  in  his  immortal  poem:  Des  Deutschen 
Vaterland,  extending  its  bounds: 

..So  weit  (lie  doutschc  Zuni;r  klini^t 
I' ml  Croit  ini  lliimncl  Lieder  singt." 

This  conception  of  the  new  Fatherland  places  Arndt  in 
the  ranks  of  the  rising  generation,  and  removes  him  from  the 
plane  of  Schenkendorf,  whom  Kückert  fitly  called  de?'  Kaiser- 
heroldy  but  the  herold  of  the  old  Emperor  of  the  old  Empire: 

„Das  ist  von  Schenkendorf  der  Max, 
Der  sang  von  Reich  und  Kaiser^ 
Der  licss  die  Sehnsucht  rufen  so  laut, 
Dass  Deutschland  ihn,  die  verlassene  Braut, 
Nennt  ihren  Kaiserherold." 

While  Schenkendorf  and  Rückert  dreamed  of  a  united 
Germany,  as  a  restoration  of  the  old  Empire  under  the  imperial 
ideal  of  Riickert's  Barbarossa,  and  Arndt  was  perhaps  more  or 
less  unconsciously  anticipating  the  age  of  "blood  and  iron"  just 
dawning,  Theodor  Körner's  vision  was  that  of  a  race  of  heroes 
ready  to  die  for  the  Fatherland,  believing  that  defeat,  too,  is  to 
such  glorious  victory. 

One  figure  of  this  group  of  giants  stands  forth  both  as  a 
survival  and  revival  of  the  heroic  German  past — the  patriot, 
patriarch  and  prophet,  Vater  Jahn.  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn, 
was  a  legitimate  product  of  the  Romantic  movement,  even  if 
not  usually  considered  a  member  of  the  so-called  Romantic 
school.  He  was  the  apostle  of  physical  strength  and  complete- 
ness as  a  most  essential  element  in  national  prosperity.  Jahn's 
vision  was  that  of  a  nation  of  heroes  with  the  stature  and 
sinews  of  the  primitive  Germans,  whose  trusty  ash  had  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  Roman  steel.  lie  saw  in  his  dream  a 
race  of  agile  soldiers,  peers  of  the  Prussian  "giants"  of  the 
Riesenrefjinient  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  the  First,  and  when  he 
awoke  began  to  train  future  warriors  for  the  defense  of  the 
Fatherland.  Jahn  accepted  as  self-evident  the  maxim  of  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt: 

,,Der  Gott,  der  Eisen  wachsen  Hess, 
Der  wollte  keine  Knechte," 
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and  the  Bismarckian  doctrine  of  Blut  tend  Eisen,  and  thus  rai-og- 
nized  that  the  German's  future  depends  upon  the  agility  of 
his  limbs  and  the  strength  of  his  arm.  lie  looked  into  the 
processes  of  history  and  saw  that  they  were  of  slow  growth 
coincident  with  the  progress  of  culture.  He  turned  to  the 
records  of  the  past  for  ideals  to  set  before  the  German  youth. 
He  drew  types  from  the  German  heroic  past  and  revived  the 
primitive  ideal  embodied  in  the  Urgermane  in  contest  with  the 
rude  forces  of  nature.  He  thus  sets  forth  the  importance  of 
physical  exercise  in  national  culture  and  makes  mention  of  the 
models  which  history  furnished  him  of  the  once  matchless 
physical  prowess  and  agility  of  the  ancient  German: 

„Die  Demuth  ist  seit  1648  des  Deutscheu  grösstes  Erb- 
laster ;  er  achtet  sich  selber  gering,  so  wird  er's,  und  die  Völker 
umher  verachten  ihn.  ,,Der  Deutsche  ist  nun  einmal  so," 
lieset  man  in  allen  Stubenbüchern,  und  der  Schmähruf  hallt 
überall  wieder.  Und  weil  er  nun  einmal  doch  so  ist,  denkt 
Jedermann  dabei,  so  muss  er  auch  so  verbraucht  werden. 
Stärke  und  Ausdauer,  was  doch  die  wahre  Siegeskraft  ist, 
wagt  ihm  kein  üeberrheiner  und  Ueberalper  abzuleugnen,  denn 
das  blosse  äussere  Ansehen  würde  zu  auffallend  Lügen  strafen. 
Aber  das,  wodurch  der  Löwe  den  Ur  besiegt,  streitet  man  ihm 
ab,  und  der  Gutgläubige  spricht's  und  schreibt's  nach,  denn 
im  überweisen  Auslande  sagt  man  es  ihm  so  vor.  Freilich 
von  selbst,  ohne  eigenes  Zuthun,  ohne  Leibesübungen,  kann  es 
der  Deutsche,  zumal  der  Nordosiländer,  bei  schwerer  Arbeit 
und  harter  Kost  nicht  mit  den  Süd  Völkern  an  Gewandtheit  und 
Behendigkeit  aufnehmen.  Als  er  noch  Jäger  war,  mit  dem 
Bären  Haut  um  Haut  kämpfte,  Herden  auf  grossen  Triften 
weidete  und  den  Ackerbau  nebenbei  trieb,  da  staunten  selbst 
die  Eömer  über  die  deutsche  Leibesgeschicklichkeit.  „Ihre 
Stärke  beruht  auf  ihrem  Fussvolk,  das  so  schnell  ist,  um  unter 
der  Reiterei  mitzufechten,"  sagt  Tacitus  (Germ.  VI).  Teuto- 
boch,  der  Teutonenköuig,  war  gewiss  allen  heutigen  Kunst- 
reitern überlegen  (Flor.  L.  III.  c.  3).  Deutsche  retteten  den 
Cäsar  beim  allgemeinen  Aufstand  der  Gallier  und  verschafften 
ihm  durch  ihre  gut  geführten  Gesichtshiebe  die  Weltherrschaft 
in  den  Pharsalischen  Gefilden.  Eömer  rühmen  den  Anstand 
deutscher  Jünglinge,  die  sich  ihn  freilich  durch  Uebuno- erwarben 
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Si"»  das  ganze  Mittelalter  hiiulurch  bisaiif  Maximilian,  den  letzten 
Kitter  anf  dem  Kaiserthron.  Xur  die  Xeudentschen  verwahr- 
losen den  KiU'i^er,  versäumen  das  Erwerben  unentbehrlicher 
Leibesgeschicklichkeiten,  verkennen  ihre  edle  Naturkraft.'**) 

This  jxiragraph  of  DeufscJies  Volksfltuni  contains  the 
essential  features  of  Jahn's  theory  of  physical  education,  as 
formulated  later  in  his  Deutsche  Turnkunst  (181(3)  where  he 
defines  the  Aufgabe  der  Turnkunst  thus: 

,,Die  Turnkunst  soil  die  verloren  gegangene  Gleichmässig- 
keit  der  menschlichen  Bildung  wieder  herstellen,  der  bloss  ein- 
seitigen Vero^eisteruni?  die  wahre  Leibhaftiakeit  zuordnen,  der 
üeberverfeinerung  in  der  wieder  gewonnenen  Männlichkeit  das 
nothwendige  Gegengewicht  geben  und  im  jugendlichen  Zusam- 
menleben den  ganzen  Menschen  umfassen  und  ergreifen. 

So  lange  der  Mensch  noch  hienieden  einen  Leib  hat  und 
zu  seinem  irdischen  Dasein  auch  ein  leibliches  Leben  bedarf, 
was  ohne  Kraft  und  Stärke,  ohne  Dauerbarkeit  und  Nach- 
haltigkeit, ohne  Gewandtheit  und  Anstelligkeit  zum  nichtigen 
Schatten  versiecht,  wird  die  Turnkunst  einen  Haupttheil  der 
menschlichen  Ausbildung  einnehmen  müssen.  Unbegreiflich, 
dass  diese  Brauchkunst  des  Leibes  und  des  Lebens,  diese  Schutz- 
nnd  Schirmlehre,  diese  Wahrhaftmachung  so  lange  verschollen 
ofewesen.  Aber  diese  Sünde  früherer  leib-  und  liebloser  Zeit 
wird  auch  noch  jetzt  an  jeglichem  Menschen  mehr  oder  minder 
heimsresucht.  Darum  ist  die  Turnkunst  eine  menschheitliche 
Angelegenheit,  die  überall  hingehört,  wo  sterbliche  Menschen 
das  Erdreich  bewohnen.  Aber  sie  wird  immer  wieder  in  ihrer 
besonderen  Gestalt  und  Ausübung  recht  eigentlich  ein  vater- 
ländisches Werk  und  volksthümliches  Wesen.  Immer  ist  sie 
nur  zeit-  und  volksgemäss  zu  treiben,  nach  den  Bedürfnissen 
von  Himmel,  Boden,  Land  und  Volk.  Dem  Volk  und  Vater- 
land ist  sie  heimisch  und  bleibt  mit  ihnen  immer  im  innigsten 
Bunde.  Auch  gedeiht  sie  nur  unter  selbstständigen  Völkern 
und  gehört  auch  nur  für  freie  Leute.  Der  Sklavenleib  ist  für 
die  menschliche  Seele  nur  ein  Zwinger  und  Kerker."**) 


*)  Jahn,  Deutsches  Volkfithuni  (Keclam),  8.  148—9. 
**)  Hirt,  Das  gesammte  Turnwesen,  S.  3. 
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These  passages  are  fundamental  to  any  systematic  considera- 
tion of  the  modern  Turner  movement,  and  will  be  found 
reflected  in  bold  outlines  throughout  the  Turner  Lyric  both  of 
Germany  and  America,  but  much  more  freely  in  the  latter 
country,  where  the  barriers  to  free  expression  of  liberal  senti- 
ments wei'c  removed. 

From  what  has  been  quoted  it  is  clear  that  Jahn's  theory 
of  physical  culture  was  in  the  first  instance  a  revival  of  earlier, 
lost  or  forgotten  or  neglected  ideals,  and  in  this  respect  he  was 
a  Komanticist,  but  a  Komanticist,  who  revived  not  only  the 
ideals  of  the  Germanic  past,  but  those  of  the  Roman  and  Hellenic 
past  as  well,  turning  them,  like  our  pioneer  American  statesmen, 
into  engines  for  defense  of  the  Fatherland.  Hence  the  fitness 
of  that  splendid  recognition  of  Jahn's  services  as  the  "Reviver 
of  Gymnastics,"  given  by  the  celebrated  Hellenist  Thiersch, 
when  in  1820  he  dedicated  his  edition  of  Pindar  ,,an  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  Jahn,  den  Erneuerer  der  Turnkunst.''' 

It  was  fitting  that  the  great  Turnvater  should  inaugurate 
the  Turnlied.  It  was  in  the  opening  spring  of  1813.  The 
dread  Corsican  was  again  on  the  border,  Jahn  had  committed 
the  Haseuhaide  to  the  charge  of  Eiselen,  w'hose  ill-health  for- 
bade his  entering  the  army,  and  with  his  colleague  and  friend 
Friesen  had  been  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the  afterwards  famous 
Liltzower  Freicorps  (immortalized  in  Theodor  Körner's  „Lützow^s 
luilde  veriüegene  Jagd'').  On  the  19th  of  February  the  Frei-Corps 
w^as  officially  organized.  The  next  day  Jahn  formed  a  Sö.nger- 
chor  under  the  direction  of  Zelter,  the  friend  of  Goethe  and 
director  of  the  Sing -Akademie  in.  Berlin,  and  at  Easter  published 
his  „Deutsche  Wehrlieder."  ^) 

This  collection  contained  but  twelve  sono-s,  but  thev  were 
songs  worthy  of  the  tongues  of  the  consecrated  Frei-Corps. 
The  motto  prefixed  to  them  by  Jahn  was  taken  from  Heinrich 
der  Löwe: 

„Kampf  ohne  Sang 
Hat  keinen  Drano;." 


*)  Deutsche  Wehriieder,  für  das  Königlich-Preussisclie  Frei-Corps  herausgegeben. 
Erste  Sammlung.    Ostern,  1813. 
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The  titlos  of  these  Forerunners  of  the  New  Turner  Lyric 


are 


1.  „Des  Deutschen  Vaterliuul,"  von   Ernst  Moritz  Arndt. 

2.  „An  die  wehrlose  deutsche  Jugend,"  von  Mill. 
!>.  „nie  Freischaar,''  von  Theodor  Körner. 

4.  ,,Moricenlied  der  Freischaar,**  von  Gustav  Adolph  Selchovv. 

5.  „Jägermuth." 

G.  „Jägerlob,"  nach  Bürger. 

7.  „Zuglied  der  schwarzen  Jäger,"  von  Mann  Friedrich  Bauer- 

Fallenstein. 

8.  ,, Landwehr/'  von  Stargart. 

9.  ,J^andsturni,"  von  Friedrich  Küss. 
10.  ,,Fidschwur,"  von  Collin. 

n.  ,, Gelübde,"  von  Friedrich  Schlegel. 

\'2.  „Schlachtgesang,''  von  Thonus. 

While  Jahn's  Wehrlieder  were  only  one  of  many  collections 
of  patriotic  and  martial  songs  of  the  period  of  the  Wars  of 
Liberation  and  were  not  specifically  for  Turners  as  such,  they 
are  nevertheless  important  as  forming  a  stage  in  the  transition 
from  the  earlier  general  collections  to  the  collections  made 
speciallv  for  Turners.  At  this  time  the  paramount  purpose  of 
the  Turner  movement  was  patriotic  and  martial  and  the  Wehr- 
Ueder  served  as  Turnlieder  for  those  who  followed  „Turnvater" 
Jahn  from  the  Hasen haide  to  the  much  more  serious  Hasen- 
jagd on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  fact  up  to  this  time  the  songs  sung  by  the  Turners 
under  Jahn  had  been  selected  from  the  great  „Hort"  of  patriotic 
and  social  German  Lyrics  found  in  the  numerous  collections 
of  the  time.  A  brief  glance  at  the  most  important  of  these 
collodions  appearing  during  the  decades  immediately  preceding 
1810  (the  year  of  th'e  first  Turnspcrre),  will  show  that  there 
was  great  lyrical  activity  in  Germany,  and  set  forth  the  back- 
ground for  the  Wehrlieder  of  Jahn  and  the  Turner  collections 
which  followed  close  iii)oii   the   Wehrlieder. 

17f55 — Preussische  Soldatenlieder  von  Olcirn.     Strassburg. 
1778_-Herder,  Volkslieder.     I.  Tlioil.     Leipzig. 
1779_       "  "  II.  Thcil.      Leipzig. 
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1781 — Stndenteiilieder  aus  den  hinterlassenen  Papieren  eines 
unglücklichen  Philosophen.  Gesammelt  und  verbessert 
von  E.  W.   [Kinderleben]. 

1782 — Akademisches  Liederbuch.     Dessau  und  Leipzig. 

1783 — Handwerkerlieder,  nebst  anderen  allgemeinen  Volkslie- 
dern.    Leipzig  und  Dessau. 

1793 — Sammlung  geistlicher  Lieder  für  Soldaten  im  Felde. 
Offenbach. 

1794 — Akademisches  Lustwäldlein,  das  ist:  Ausbund  lieblicher 
Burschenlieder  durch  Herkules  Keusseisen.  Altdorf  bey 
Nürnberg. 

1795 — Auswahl  der  vorzüglichsten  Eund-  und  Freundschafts- 
Gesänge.     Nürnberg  und  Leipzig. 

1795 — Commersbuch.     Sammlung  von  Trinkliedern. 

1795 — Auswahl  guter  Trinklieder.     Halle. 

1801 — Melodien  der  besten  Commerslieder  für  Ciavier.  Bear- 
beitet von  J.  E.   W.  Schneider.     Halle. 

1802 — Lieder  für  Freunde  der  geselligen  Freude,  zunächst  für 
Studirende.     Nürnberg. 

1805 — Sammlung  von  Schweizer  Kuhreihen,  mit  Musik,  etc. 
Besorgt  von  Siegmund  von  Wagner.     Bern. 

1806 — Der  ewige  Musenalmanach   junger  Germanen.     Leipzig. 

1806 — Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  I.  Bd.  Alte  deutsche  Lieder. 
Gesammelt  von  L.  Achim  v.  Arnim  und  Clemens  Bren- 
tano.    Heidelberg.     IL  und  III.  ibid.     1808. 

1807— Sammlung    deutscher    Volkslieder.     Herausgegeben   von 

Büsching  und  Fr.  H.  v.  d.  Hagen.     Berlin. 
1808— Blumenkränze  geselliger  Freude.     Bremen. 
1810 — Das  allgemeine  Commersbuch.     Frankfurt. 
1812 — 13 — Guirlanden,     Herausgegeben  von  Becker. 

1813 — Sechs  deutsche  Kriegslieder.  In  Musik  gesetzt  von  Meth- 
fessel.     Kudolstadt. 

1813 — Deutsche  Wehrlieder  für  das  königlich-preussische  Frei- 
Corps.     Erste  Sammlung.  "^Von  F.  L.  Jahn. 

1813 — Kriegsgesänge  für  freie  Deutsche  als  Taschenbuch  zum 
Feldzuge.     Altenburg. 


ISli)  —  I.ioilorbiu'li,  ilor  hansoatij^cliou  Leü'ion  i2o widmet. 

1815 — Lieder  auf  dem  Turnplatze  zu  singen.  Zunächst  für 
den  Turnplatz  zu  Friedland  in  Mecklenburg-Ötrelitz. 
Neu-Brandenburg  bei  Korb. 

1815 — Conimerrfbuch,  Germania.     Von  Gustav  Schwab. 

1815 — Des  Deutscheu  Dank-  und  Ehrentcmpel.  Von  Carl 
Hoffmann. 

1815— Kriegsgesänge  aus  den  Jahren  1806—1815.  Von  F.  A. 
von  Stägermann. 

1815 — Leipziger  Commersbuch. 

1815— Teutonia. 

1817 — Deutsche  Burschenlieder. 

1817 — Berlinisches  Commersbuch. 

1817 — Blüthen  auf  den  Denkstein  des  Vaterlandes.  Nieder- 
geleijrt  von  J.  D.  Svmanski.    Berlin. 

1817 — Lieder  für  deutsche  Turner.  Darmstadt.  Erstes  Heft. 
12  ^'rn. 

1818 — Methfessel's  Allgemeines  Commers-  und  Liederbuch. 
Also  1820,  1823. 

1818 — Germania.     Neues  Commersbuch. 

1818 — Lieder,  welche  das  rüstige  Leben  und  muthige  Streben 
u.  s.  w.  besingen.     Nordhausen. 

1818 — Deutsche  Lieder  für  Jung  und  Alt.     Berlin.*) 
1818 — Lieder,  gesungen  von  den  Turnern  zu  Brieg  am  i8. 
Juni    i8i8.     Zur    Feier    des    Sieges    bei    Belle-Alliance. 
(B rieger  Festbüchlein.) 
1819 — Freie  Stimmen  frischer  Jugend. 
1819 — Deutsche  Burschensänge.     Leipzig. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  these  collections  of  German 
songs  a  well  defined  principle  of  evolution.  Beginning  with 
the  impetus  given  by  Gleim  and  Herder  we  find  a  gradual 
differentiation  into  separate  collections  designed  for  distinct 
classes — Student  Songs,  Academic  Songs,  Bacchanalian  Songs 
(Social  Songs  and  Commerslieder),  Martial  Songs  and  Turner 

*)  Not  jjubllshefl  by  K,  Groos  and  Bernhard  Klein  as  Goedeke  says,  but 
collected  by  Jahn,  Eiselen,  Massmann,  August,  etc.    Turner-Zeitung  1884,  S.  466. 
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Songs.  The  collections  thus  arising  are  distinguished  perhaps 
more  by  their  purpose  than  by  their  'content,  for  the  same 
songs  appear  in  many  of  them.  Nevertheless  to  the  songs  thus 
selected  from  the  common  source  were  added  a  considerable 
number  of  new  ones  bearing  the  distinct  impress  of  the  new  move- 
ment or  Tendenz  which  Jahn's  collection  was  designed  to  represent. 
So  in  the  course  of  time  the  Turnliederbücher  came  into  being, 
consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  songs  from  the  old  lyric  stores  of 
an  earlier  time  re-animated  with  the  breath  of  the  new  move- 
ment, and  on  the  other,  of  new  songs  which  were  themselves 
born  of  the  new  movement  and  constituted  the  raison  d'dtre 
of  the  collection. 

The  earliest  Turner  songs  written  before  1813,  the  year 
Jahn's  „Deutsche  Wehrlieder ''  appeared,  are  few  in  number. 
We  have  but  two. 

1811 — Deutsch  zu  denken.     By  Ernst  Ferdinand  August. 

1812 — Wer  gleichet  uns  Turnern.*) 

Other  specifically  Turner  Songs  written  by  1819,  the  year 
of  the   Turnsjjerre,  are : 

1813 — Turner  zieh'n  froh  dahin.     By  H.  F.  Massmann. 

1813 — Erstes  Marschlied  der  Turner  in  der  Schlacht  bei  Leipzig, 
1813.     Von  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn. 

1S13 — Zweites  Marschlied  der  Turner  in  der  Schlacht  bei  Leip- 
zig, 1813.     Von  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn.**) 

1816 — Uns  Turnern  stolz  und  kühn.     By  H.  F.  Massmann. 

1817 — Brause  du  Freiheitssang.***)     By  Carl  Folien,  and 

1818 — Des  Turners  Ziel.     Henisch. 

1819 — Tiirnerhehenntniss.     By  the  same. 
Tur7ierstaat. 


*)  The  Berliner  Liederbuch^  5.  Aufl.,  attributed  this  to  August  also  and  placed 
it  under  the  year  1814,  but  Carl  Euler  in  his  Handbuch  des  gesammten  Turnwesens, 
u.  0.  w.,  S.  376,  gives  it  the  date  of  1813.  Cf.  Turn-Zeitung,  1864,  S.  188,  Auswahl 
der  Lieder,  4.  Aufl.,  Leipzig  (calls  it  „Zweites  Turnlied"  and  attributes  it  to  August). 

**)  The  content  of  these  songs  certainly  belongs  to  the  date  which  they  bear. 
They  wei-e  printed  in  Metzner's  Jahrbücher  der  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Turnerei<- 
I.,  S.  199—300. 

***)  Though  not  exclusively  a  Turner  Song,  this  has  found  a  place  in  almost 
every  collection  of  Turner  Lyrics,  while  the  Turnerbekenntniss  obtained  only  a 
modest  me  de  of  popular  favor. 
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If  wo  compare  the  part  taken  by  Jahn  in  the  Turner  Song 
in  this  early  period,  with  that  taken  by  the  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  movement,  we  shall  find  that  the  great  Turnvater 
with  his  Deutsche  Wehrlicder  and  his  Marschliedcr  for  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  is  a  most  signiticant  factor,  if  not  the  inspiring 
leader  in  the  new  Turner  Lyric. 

The  tirst  collection  of  songs  designed  specially  for  Turners 
was  that  entitled:  Lieder,  auf  dem  Turnplatze  zu  singen,  zu- 
fiächst  auf  dem  Turnplatz  zu  Friedland  in  Mecklenburg- Strelitz. 
Neu-Brandenburg,  1815. 

Tt  was  the  new  Turner  movement  inaugurated  by  Jahn, 
which  came  with  the  Turnvater'' s  pupils  to  America  and  gave 
the  impulse  to  a  new  epoch  in  American  gymnastics.  The 
three  men  who  stand  out  as  the  most  destinguished  Germans 
in  American  history  during  the  first  decades  of  the  present 
century  were  the  founders  of  Turning  and  the  new  Gymnastics 
among  us — Carl  Beck,  Carl  Folien,  Franz  Lieber — exiles  from 
their  Fatherland  for  Liberty's  sake. 

Carl  Beck  and  Carl  Folien  arrived  in  America  (New  York) 
together  Christmas  day  1824.  The  next  year  Dr.  Beck  was 
appointed  teacher  of  Latin  at  the  Round  Hill  School  (established 
in  1823  by  George  Bancroft  and  Joseph  Green  Cogswell  *) 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  under  his  direction  the  Round  Hill 
Gymnasium  was  erected  the  same  year  after  the  model  of  the 
schools  established  by  Turnvater  Jahn.  Dr.  Beck  gave  a  definite 
direction  to  the  gymnastic  movement  thus  introduced  by  trans- 
lating Jahn's  Deutsche  Turnkunst  for'  the  use  of  American 
pupils. 

Carl  Folien  also  had  taught  at  the  Round  Hill  School,  but 
in  182G  was  called  to  Harvard  College  to  the  chair  of  Church 
History  and  Ethics,  and,  supported  by  an  appeal  of  the  medical 
professors  of  Harvard,  organized  a  Gymnasium  at  the  College 
in  May  of  the  same  year,  after  the  model  of  Jahn. 

Francis  Lieber  landed  in  New  York  June  20th,  1827,  and 
went  directly  to  Boston.  Before  his  arrival  Dr.  John  Collins 
Warren,  ]*rofessor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  one  of 
the  firmest   supporters   of   Dr.   Follen's    gymnastic    enterprise, 


•)  Cf.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell. 
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and  the  most  active  representative  of  the  Tremont  Gymnasium 
founded  in  Boston  1825,  had  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure 
Father  Jahn  as  Director  of  the  Tremont  Gymnasium,  but 
finding  he  could  not  raise  sufficient  funds  to  induce  "the 
distinguished  philosopher  and  gymnasiarch"  to  come  to  America, 
he  "addressed  Dr.  Lieber,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  in 
other  respects  well  fitted  to  take  the  superintendence  of  a  public 
gymnasium."  Thus  Francis  Lieber,  like  his  two  illustrious 
compatriots  Beck  and  Folien,  began  his  career  in  America  as 
an  active  Turner  of  the  school  of  Father  Jahn. 

The  Fiest  Period  of  the  Turner  Movement 
IN  America.     1825—1848. 

The  first  period  of  the  Turner  movement  in  America 
was  that  stimulated  by  the  newly  organized  Jahn  gymnasia. 
Though  the  period  was  quite  unproductive  of  Turner  lyrics, 
it  was  not  without  its  ardent  poetic  purpose,  cherished  by 
Father  Jahn  and  his  pupils  on  the  Hasenhaide.  That  such 
patriotic  ideals  lived  in  the  hearts  of  Beck,  Folien  and  Lieber,  is 
easily  demonstrated  from  the  spirit  of  their  printed  prose  works; 
and  there  were  good  reasons  why  even  Folien  and  Lieber,  both 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  poesy,  should  not  write  Turner  Lyrics 
in  their  adopted  Fatherland.  The  language  of  their  adopted 
country  was  not  likely  to  flow  from  their  lips  in  poetic 
measures;*)  the  speech  of  the  American  arena  was  prose;  the 
cause  of  liberty,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was  not  yet  a  burning 
issue,  and  there  was  in  America  no  organized  Bursclienscliaft 
surging  under  the  emblem  of  liberty. 

But  if  we  look  for  the  poetic  ideals  of  Beck,  Folien 
and  Lieber,  in  their  prose  written  in  America  we  shall  find 
the  spirit  of  the  early  days  of  the  Hasenhaide  and  the  Bur- 
schenschaft clearly  reflected.  Dr.  Beck  in  his  "Preface  to  the 
Treatise  on  Gymnasticks"  emphasizes  "The  advantages  derived 
by  a  repuhUc  from  gymnastick  exercises,  uniting  in  one  occupa- 
tion all  the  different  classes  of  people,  and  thus  forming  a  neiu 


*)  We  have  some  excellent  German  poems  written  by  Franz  Lieber  after 
he  came  to  America.  Cf.  Der  Niagara  (Philadelphia,  Juni  1832),  k'rguss,  in  Er- 
wartung mein  Vaterland  wiederzusehen  (1814),  and  others  in  Zimmermann's  Deutsch  in 
Amerika. 
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tie  for  those  whOy  for  the  juost  part,  are  widely  separated  by 
their  different  education  and  pursuits  of  life,^^  and  admits  the 
national  significance  of  such  a  nioveniont  when  he  says:  "There 
is  no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that  all  the  youth  of  Germany 
and  probably  of  many  other  countries,  in  a  few  years,  would 
have  practiced  gymnastics  as  an  established  part  of  regular 
education,  luul  not  several  of  the  arbitrary  governments  of 
Germany  at  once  put  a  stop  to  tliem,  considering  them,  and 
rightly,  a  powerful  engine  of  political  freedom." 

Dr.  Pollen's  speeches  are  full  of  poetic  fire  and  almost 
of  themselves  run  into  rythmic  measure.  A  few  passages 
chosen  from  his  most  characteristic  American  speeches  will 
make  this  apparent. 

"A  Congress  and  ETigh  Court  of  Nations  must  be  considered 
as  a  truly  cosmopolitan  and  philanthropic  institution,  if  it  be 
founded  on  a  republican  constituency. 

The  true  way,  then,  to  realize  this  sublime  idea  of  a 
central  board  of  international  legislation  and  judicature  is  to 
republicanise  the  world." 

"But  while  we  would  use  every  means  to  spread  the  doctrine 
of  peace  over  all  the  world,  we  would  omit  nothing  that  may 
fit  this  country  to  defend,  most  effectually,  that  liberty  which 
is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  true  peace. 

We  do  not  wish  for  an  increase  of  our  standing  army. 
But  we  wish  the  whole  population  of  this  country  to  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms  and  the  great  duty  of 
defending  its  liberty,  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  every  American."  *) 

"The  world  has  heard  the  tocsin  of  truth  and  is  awaking. 
Man  is  felt  to  be  man,  whether  European  prejudice  frown  upon 
him  on  account  of  his  station,  or  American  prejudice  because  of 
his  color.  Europe,  which  had  rekindled  the  extinguished  lamp 
of  libertv  at  the  altar  of  our  revolution,  still  nourishes  the  holy 
fire;  England  goes  before  us  as  a  torch-bearer,  leading  the  way 
to  the  liberation  of  mankind.  The  despotism  which  our  fore- 
fathers could  not  bear  in  their  native  country,  is  expiring,  and 
the  sword  of  justice  in  her    reformed    hands,    has    applied  its 


♦)  The  work  ol  Charles  Folien,  Vol.  5,  p.  36»-373.    "Peace  aiul  War.'' 
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exterminating  edge  to  slavery.  Shall  the  United  States,  the 
free  United  States,  which  could  not  bear  the  bonds  of  a  king, 
cradle  the  bondage  which  a  king  is  abolishing?  Shall  we,  in 
the  vigor  and  buoyancy  of  manhood  be  less  energetic  in  right- 
eousness than  a  kingdom  in  its  age? 

You  to  whom  the  destinies  of  this  country  are  committed, 
Americans,  patriots  in  public  and  private  life,  on  you  it  depends 
to  prove,  whether  your  liberty  is  the  fruit  of  your  determined 
choice,  or  of  a  fortunate  accident.  If  you  are  republicans,  not 
by  birth  only,  but  from  principle,  then  let  the  avenues,  all 
the  avenues  of  light  and  liberty,  of  truth  and  love,  be  opened 
wide  to  every  soul  within  the  nation, — that  the  bitterest  curse 
of  millions  may  no  longer  be,  that  they  were  born  and  bred 
in  ''the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."*) 

Lieber,  too,  like  his  compatriot  and  fellow-exile,  Folien, 
was  clearly  under  the  spell  of  the  Jahn  gymnastics  and  often 
rose  in  his  speeches  to  a  poetic  height  not  usually  attained,  as 
the  following  passages  will  show : 

"If  they  (gymnastics)  are  necessary  however,  everywhere, 
they  are  especially  so  with  us  in  a  country  which  borders  on 
a  wide  sea  and  boundless  land  almost  uninterrupted  by  high 
mountain  chains,  and  over  which  immense  masses  of  air  freely 
sweep  „in  extensive  ranges,  subjecting  it  to  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  etc."  **) 

"They  are  far  too  little  regarded  as  an  indispensable  branch 
of  education  and  ought  invariably  to  be  connected  with  public 
instruction.  Our  climate  with  its  great  changes  of  heat  and 
cold,  our  exceeding  ease  of  traveling  without  physical  exertion, 
our  free  instituiions,  and  our  entire  dependence  upon  tlie  people  at 
large  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  demand  it  imperatively  T  ***) 

The  whole  treatise  on  Political  Ethics  is  an  elaboration 
of  Lieber's  ideal  of  liberty,  so  the  address  before  the  students 
of  Miami  University  on  the  Character  of  the  Gentleman  (1847), 
treating  of  individual  liberty  and   the  w^ork  On  Civil  Liberty 


*)  The  Works  of  Chas,  Folien.    Vol.  5,  p.  226—7.    Address  on  Slavery. 

**)  A  Constitution  and  Plan  of  Education  for  Girard  College,   Philadelphia.    1834. 
P.  87—88. 

***)  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,    Boston,  1839.    P.  247. 


and  Sdf-Government  (1853),  all  deal  with  phases  of  the  one 
great  tlunie  liberty  which  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through 
the  Turner  movement  ami  the  Turner  lyric. 

The  climax  is  reached  by  Lieber  in  his  speech: 
"iVb  Party  Xoir,  But  All  For  Our  Country:'  *) 

"We  live  in  an  age  when  the  word  is  Nationalization,  not 
Denationalization,  when  fair  Italy  has  risen,  like  a  new-born 
goddess,  out  of  the  foaming  waves  of  the  Mediterranean." 

"We  will  support  the  government." 

*'Slaverv  melts  away  like  snow  before  the  rays  of  rising 
civilization. 

"We  approve  of  the  Conscription  Act." 

"We  declare  that  slavery,  the  poisonous  root  of  war,  ought 
to  be  confined  within  its  narrowest  limits,  with  a  view  to  its 
speedy  extinction." 

"And  we  call  upon  every  American,  be  he  such  by  birth 
or  choice,  to  join  the  lo3^al  movement  of  these  National  Leagues, 
which  is  naught  else  then  to  join  and  follow  our  beckoning 
flag  and  adopt  for  his  devise:    Our  Country:^ 

It  now  we  compare  these  extracts  from  the  prose  of  Beck, 
Folien  and  Lieber  with  the  early  poetry  of  Folien,  which  has 
best  expressed  the  sentiments  of  their  early  years  of  "storm 
and  stress"  (1817 — 1819)  we  shall  see  that  the  great  service 
which  these  heroic  German- Americans  rendered  the  cause  of 
Liberty  in  their  adopted  country  was  the  logical  and  poetic 
fulfilment  of  their  youthful  ideal  of  liberty  and  of  gymnastics 
as  an  important  means  to  its  attainment. 

Early  poems  of  Folien: 

Bundeslicd.*) 

Brause  du  Frcilieitssang, 
Brause  wie  Wogendrang 
Aus  Felsenbrust ! 
Feig  bebt  der  Kneclite  Schwann 
Uns  schlilgt  das  Herz  so  warm, 
Uns  zuckt  der  Jünglingsarm 
Voll  Thatenlust! 


*)  Read  before  the  N'ational  Leag-uc.    Union  Square,  New  York,  April  llth,  1863. 

••)  Appearo'l  in  ,J)eutHctie  Burschenlieder"''  mil  vierstimmig  gesetzen  Weisen' 
.Jena,  1H17;  and  in  ,,1ieUröge  zur  Genchichte  deutscher  Sammtschulen^'"  Giessen  und 
Jona,  1818. 
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Gott,  Vater,  dir  zum  Kulim, 
Flammt  Deutschlands  Ritterthum 
In  uns  aufs  Neu; 
Neu  wird  das  alte  Land, 
Wachsend  wie  Feuersbrand, 
Gott,  Freilieit,   Vaterland, 
Altdeutsche  Treu! 

Stolz,  keusch  und  heilig  sei, 
Gläubig  und  deutsch  und  frei, 
Hermann's  Geschlecht ! 
Zwingherrschaft,  Zwingherrnwitz 
Tilgt  Gottes  Racheblitz, 
Euch  sei  der  Herrschersitz, 
Freiheit  und  Recht ! 

Freiheit,  in  uns  erwacht 
Ist  deine  Geistermacht, 
Heil  dieser  Stund'  ! 
Glühend  für  Wissenschaft, 
Blühend  in  Jugendkraft, 
Sei  Deutschlands  Jüngerschaft 
Ein  Bruderbund, 

Schalle,  du  Liederklang, 
Schalle,  du  Hochgesang, 
Aus  dieser  Brust. 
Ein  Herz,  ein  Leben  ganz, 
Steh'n  wir  wie  Wall  und  Schanz, 
Burger  des  Vaterlands, 
Voll  Thatenlust. 


Tupnefbekenntniss. 


„Auf,  Jubeldonner  und  Liedersturm! 
Der  Begeisterung  Blitz  hat  gezündet ;  — 
Der  Mannheit  Eiche,  der  Deutschheit  Thurm 
Ist  in  Deutschland  wieder  gegründet : 
Der  Freiheit  Wiege,  dein  Sarg,  Drängerei! 
Wird  gezimmert  aus  dem  Baum  der  Turnerei. 

Ein  Turner  ist  der :  so  mit  Wehr  und  Geschoss 
Durch  das  Blachfeld  stürmt,  durch  Geklüfte, 
In  die  Wogen  sich  wirft,  —  auf  das  bäumende  Ross, 
In  die  Lüfte  sich  schwingt,  in  die  Grüfte, 
Der  Freiheit  nicht  ohne  Gleichheit  kennt, 
Dem  Gott  und  sein  Volk  nur  im  Busen  brennt. 
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Das  Kreuz  und  lUr  säuselnde  Freilieitsfahn', 
Auf  des  Iloehstanims  zerhauener  Krone, 
Reut  Kreuzeslast  auf  der  saureu  Bahn 
Und  Käst  auf  dem  Kreuz  ihm  zum  Lohne; 
Die  Kintraeht  sehirmet,  die  Gleichtracht  Macht 
Vor  Ilochmuthstcufel  und  Niedertracht. 

Auf,  auf  du  Turner!  Du  Deutscher,  wohlan! 
Auf  ehrliche,  wehrliche  Jugend! 
Noch  ficht  mit  der  Wahrheit  gekrönter  Wahn, 
Noch  kämpft  mit  dem  Teufel  die  Tugend. 
Schwertstahl,  aus  dem  Rost !  xVus  dem  Schlauch,  junger  Most! 
Durch  die  Dunstluft,  Nordost !  Grüner  Mai,  aus  dem  Frost !" 


„Freiheit,  du  erstes  Lächeln  meines  Mundes, 
Mein  Urbild  und  mein  erst  Gebet, 
Das  noch  in  meinem  Herzen  flammend  steht, 
In  deiner  Kraft  erfliegt  die  deutsche  Jugend 
Die  Sternenhöh'  urdeutscher  Heldentugend, 
Dich  weiht  als  geistig  Bannerkreuz  des  Bundes, 
Gott,  der  den  Grund  sieht  uns'res  Herzensgrundes. 
Ja,  wenn  des  Lebens  erste  Samenkörner 
Erbliiht,  erstorben  sind  zu  neuem  Samen, 
Dann  greif  ich  freudig  in  den  Kranz  der  Dörner, 
Hell  klingen  mir  die  ewigen  Siegeshörner 
Und  Freiheit,  Freiheit  ist  mein  Amen,  Amen!" 


„Doch  es  sungen 
Die  Jungen 
Frisch,  fröhlich  und  frei. 
Die  muthigen  Söhne  der  Turnerei ; 
Sternaugen  funkeln,  Schwerter  sind  bloss, 
Laut  schallet  der  Freiheit  Trompetenstoss ! ''  *) 


,,Ja,  in  der  Liebe  soll 
Die  Freiheit  sich  erklären, 
Der  Glauben  sich  bewähren 
Zu  Thaten  wundervoll. 

Wie  aus  dem  Weltmeer  steigt  die  freie  Wolke, 

So  schwingt  die  Menschheit  sich  empor  im  Volke; 

Wo  Hecht  und  Freiheit  waltet. 

Die  Gottheit  in  der  Menschheit  sich  entfaltet."*) 


•)  From  „/?a«  yrof^Be  Lied.''* 
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The  Second  Period  of  the  Turner  Lyric  in 
America.     1848  to  the  Present. 

The  earlier  Turner  movement  in  America  like  the  men 
who  introduced  it  became  absorbed  in  American  life  and  was 
lost  sight  of  as  a  German  institution.  Though  the  movement 
failed  to  stimulate  the  continued  multiplication  of  Gymnasia 
at  first  expected,  the  influence  of  the  Jahn  gymnastics  must 
not  be  underrated.  The  Jahn  system  of  physical  exercises  had 
left  a  distinct  impress  on  American  education,  and  prepared 
the  field  for  the  later  and  improved  methods  of  physical 
culture. 

It  was  with  the  arrival  of  the  Forty-eighters  that  the 
Turner  movement  in  America  received  a  new  impulse  and  found 
its  first  lyric  expression.  With  these  FreiheitsköAnpfer  and 
jooUtisclie  FlilclitUnge  came  an  irresistible  stream  of  cultural 
energy  which  could  not  fail  to  seriously  alfect  the  social  and 
political  development  of  America.  The  first  Turners  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  in  this  country  were  too  few  in  number 
to  make  settlements  and  form  distinctively  German  Turner 
organizations,  but  the  Forty-eighters  came  by  thousands  and 
settled  in  masses  in  many  of  our  larger  cities,  transplanting 
bodily  the  culture  they  represented  in  the  Fatherland.  The 
early  Turners  had  acted  a  vigorous  part  in  shaping  the  political 
and  social  issues  of  their  adopted  Fatherland,  but  through  the 
medium  of  English,  the  official  speech  of  the  land  of  their 
choice,  and  hence  Beck,  Folien  and  Lieber  are  known  to  the 
American  public  as  Charles  Beck,  Charles  Folien  and  Francis 
Lieber,  as  American  citizens  rather  than  German  refugees. 
The  Forty-eighters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  a  formidable 
extent  revolutionary  journalists  burning  with  hatred  for  all 
forms  of  political,  social  and  religious  oppressions,  and  began 
forthwith  to  continue  the  war  for  Liberty  and  Eight,  w^hich 
they  were  forbidden  to  wage  in  their  native  land,  wielding  a 
two-edged  sword  in  the  land  of  their  adoption — the  well  tempered 
edge  of  English  speech  and  the  trusty  blade  of  the  language 
of  Luther  and  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

The  Turner  movement  represented  by  the  Forty-eighters 
differed  in  some  important  features  from  that  imported  by  Beck, 
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Folien  and  Lieber.  When  these  latter  came  to  America  the 
Gymnastics  of  Father  Jahn  held  nndisputed  sway  in  the  Turner 
camp  in  Germany,  and  found  its  chief  obstruction  in  the 
rigorous  o})position  of  the  Prussian  government.  This  opposition 
was  formulated  as  the  Cahinetsordre,  issued  November  12th, 
1819,  closing  all  the  Turnplätze  of  Prussia.  As  the  Jahn 
system  found  its  greatest  stimulus  in  its  avowed  patriotic- 
military  purpose  this  interdict  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Turner 
cause  and  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  the  very  life  of  the 
movement. 

Very  soon  however,  signs  of  new  life  and  new  development 
in  other  than  the  purely  patriotic-military  direction  began  to 
appear.  As  early  as  1828  Carl  Friedrich  Koch  made  a  departure 
from  the  Jahn  ideal  in  the  newly  opened  public  Gymnasium  "% 
the  carefnl  exdusmi  of  all  political  and  p)artisa7i  dispute  amo7ig 
the  Turners ;  by  the  {maintenance)  ol)servance  of  the  customs 
of  the  land,  by  the  adoption  of  the  regulation  of  the  march  in 
gymnastic  exercises.^'  *)  In  the  writings  of  Koch  there  is  a  clear 
effort  to  emphasize  the  psychological  and  general  educational 
importance  of  gymnastics.**)  With  the  appearance  of  C. 
Lorzinger's  „Zum  Schutze  der  Gesundheit  in  den  Schulen^''  (1836) 
and  the  consequent  ,, Lor inzer^ scher  Schnlstreit^'  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  introduction  of  Turning  into  the  schools  and 
for  the  separation  of  children  and  adults  in  these  physical 
exercises,  while  the  Jahn  system  did  not  recognize  any  such 
separation.  Finally  in  1838  the  Prussian  government  granted 
the  ])ermission  to  introduce  Turning  into  the  higher  schools, 
and  the  Cabinetsordre  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  June  6th, 
184:2,  provided  that  gymnastics  be  received  into  the  curriculum 
as  a  necessary  indispensable  eleme^it  in  education.  Thus  the 
Turnsperre  after  a  period  of  nineteen  years  had  an  end.  It 
remained  for  Adolf  Spiess,  ,,der  Begründer  der  neuen  Kichtung 
des  Schulturnens,"  to  give  definite  shape  to  the  new  school 
gymnastics  by  the  publication  of  ,,Die  Lehre  der  Turnkunst''^ 
(1840—1844). 

♦;  Georg  Hirsch,  „Das  gesammte  Tumwesen."    Leipzig.  1865. 

**)  Cf.  Dr.  C.  F.  Koch,  ,,I)ic  fiymnastic  aus  dem  Gesichtsixinkte  der  DiUtetik 
und  Psychologie."  Magrleburg,  1K'3(J.  (Chapter  entitled  :  Muth,  SelbststUndigkeit^ 
Geistesgegenwart  und  Frohsinn  als  Wirkungen  des  Turnens.) 
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During  the  Turn^'perre  the  older  Jahn  gyn^ma.sia  had  not 
all  fallen  into  inactivity.  In  a  number  of  places,  notably 
Hamburg,  the  old  patriotic  fire  had  been  silently  kept  alive 
under  the  guise  of  physical  exercise  in  spite  of  the  interdict.*) 
But  after  the  abbrogation  of  the  interdict  in  1842  the  events 
of  the  Turner  movement  followed  in  quick  succession.  The 
patriotic  energy  that  had  been  pent  up  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  burst  forth  anew.  New  Turner  organizations  were 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  those  of  Father  Jahn  before  the  inter- 
dict. The  oppressive  policy  of  Metternich  and  the  Princes 
still  bore  heavily  upon  the  necks  of  patriots  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  their  active  heroic  resistence  to  Napoleon  by  the 
serpent-venom  of  bondage  instead  of  the  fairly  pledged  fruits 
of  constitutional  liberty.  The  dying  words  of  Attinghausen, 
the  folk-spirit  of  father  Jahn  and  the  surging  enthusiasm  of 
the  Bursclienscliaft  seemed  to  meet  again  in  one  effort  toward 
united  action — the  formation  of  a  Turnerhund.  This  movement 
toward  a  Turner  Union  was  nourished  by  the  Turner  celebra- 
tion of  Mainz  (1842),  Hanau  (1843),  Gmünd  (1844),  Reutlingen 
(1845),  Heilbronn  and  Dresden  (1846),  Frankfurt  (1847),  till 
the  fateful  year  of  1848.  January  4th  of  this  year  the  Frank- 
furt Turnverein  was  disbanded  by  the  police  „wegen  seiner 
freiheitlichen  Tendenz"  and  a  Central  Training  Institution  for 
Turners  Avas  established  in  Berlin  by  the  order  of  the  Prussian 
minister.  But  the  hope  of  the  Turners  w^as  not  crushed.  At 
Offenburg,  March  12th,  the  „Bund  der  oherrlieinischen  Turn- 
vereine^'^ was  formed  with  an  avowed  republican  purpose.  On 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April  the  great  convention  of  Turners, 
representing  forty -five  different  chapters,  was  held  at  Hanau, 
at  which  the  leaders  Fickler,  Hecker,  Struve  and  even  Father 
Jahn  were  present. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  „Der  deutsche  Tur- 
nerbund"'  was  organized  with  this  political  platform:  ,^Ber 
deutsche  Turnerhnnd  hat  den  Zweck,  für  die  Einheit  des  deut- 
schen Volkes  thätig  zu  sein,  den  Brudersinn  und  die  körper- 
liche und  geistige  Kraft  des  Volkes  zu  heben,'-'' 


*)  Besides  the  Harnburger  Turnerscliaft  (1816),  the  Männerturnverein  of  Hau_ 
nover  (1831),  the  Turngemeinde  of  Frankfurt  a.  M.  (1833),  of  Plauen  in  the  Voigt- 
land and  Pforzheim  (1831)  were  important. 
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Tlio  work  was  still  iinsiitisfactory  to  the  younger  Turners ; 
another  convention,  representing  nearly  160  Chapters,  was  held 
at  Hanau  July  *hu\  and  l^rd,  aiul  an  effort  made  to  commit  the 
Turner  organizations  to  republican  principles,  but  resulted  in 
the  split  into  two  parties,  one  in  favor  of  and  the  other*)  against 
apolitical  platform,  and  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  republican 
party  and  the  organization  of  „Der  demokralische  Turmrhund^^ 
and  in  the  break  between  the  Forty-eighters  and  Father  Jahn, 
occasioned  by  the  hitter's  appearance  in  tlie  Frankfurt  Far- 
liament.  The  political  plank  of  the  ,, Demokratischer  Tnrner- 
bund*^  was  this:  „Der  Zweck  des  Bundes  ist:  durch  geistige 
uml  körperliche  Ausbildung  und  Verbrüderung  aller  Deutschen 
hinzuwirken  auf  ein  freies  und  einiges  Vaterland,  welches  in 
dem  volksthümlichrn  Frei  Staate — der  demokratische^i  Republik — 
seine  entsprechende  Form  hat.'^ 

Then  came  the  Frankfurt  Revolt  of  September  18th,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  by  Struve,  September  21st,  and 
by  Ran,  September  26th.  Then  followed  the  Reaction  with  the 
October-Revolution  in  Vienna.  Again  came  the  Republican 
Revolts  of  Düsseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Breslau,  Hagen,  Iserlohn, 
Dresden,  in  May  1849,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
by  40,000  Germans  in  Offenbach  with  the  severities  of  Reaction- 
ary penalties,  which  most  of  the  revolutionary  Turners  escaped 
by  flight  from  the  Fatherland,  finding  their  way  in  large 
numbers  to  the  shores  of  the  new  Republic  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  Reaction  worked  its  vengeance  with  Prussian  bullets  and 
dismal  dungeons  and  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Turners  to 
unite  in  „Der  allgemeine  deutsche  Turnerbund'^  at  Eisenach, 
August  27th,  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  three  organiza- 
tions: „T)er  allgemeine  deutsdie  {demokratische)  Turnerbund^' 
with  centre  at  Kassel),  „Der  deutsche  Turnerbund^^  (with  centre 
at  Haiinoverj,  ,J)er  schioäbische  Turnerbund'-''  (with  centre  at 
Stuttgart).  Hut  the  vigilance  of  the  Police  was  everywhere 
alert,  and  the  second  1/urnsperre  was  inaugurated  silencing 
again  the  voice  of  liberty  in  the  Turner  organizations,  as  the 
first  Turnsperre  had  done  in  1819.  It  was  not  till  the  French- 
man's head  again  appeared  on  the  German  horizon  that  the 
Turner  was  allowed  his  liberty. 


♦)  D.  Tumerbund. 
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It  was  such  revolutionary  and  reactionary  conflicts  that 
forced  the  Turners  of  1848  to  seek  protection  under  the  -'stars 
and  stripes."  They  cherished  the  same  craving  for  liberty  and 
love  of  the  Fatherland  which  impelled  Beck,  Folien  and  Lieber 
to  choose  a  new  Fatherland  beyond  the  sea.  ]5ut  the  Turners 
of  1848  were  confronted  by  a  complication  of  problems  in  the 
new  land.  The  twenty  years  between  Lieber's  arrival  in  America 
and  the  revolution  of  1848  had  witnessed  new  developments  in 
the  Turner  movement  at  home.  The  patriotic  ideal  of  Jahn 
was  not  the  only  all-absorbing  issue  of  the  new  Turner.  Social 
as  well  as  political  questions  now  faced  the  successors  of  Jahn. 
The  people  now  had  taken  up  the  new  War  of  Liberation. 
vox  popuU  vox  Bei  had  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the  watch- 
word of  the  French  Revolution:  ,, Freiheit,  Gleichheit  und 
Brüderlichkeit  eines  einigen  deutschen  Volkes.'^  Freedom  of 
action,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  belief,  freedom  from  every 
form  of  oppression  was  now  the  uncompromising  demand  of  the 
exiled  Turner. 

•  The  rapid  growth  of  Turner  organizations  in  America 
between  1848  and  1851  attests  the  strength  of  the  movement 
from  the  start.  The  first  Turngemeinde  was  organized  in  Cin- 
cinnati (Nov.  21st  [Oct.  22nd?]  1848).  Then  followed  Die 
Neiu  Yorker  Turngemeinde  (Nov.  28th,  1848);  Die  Newark  Turn- 
gemeinde  (Autumn  1848) ;  Der  Bostoner  Turnverein  (April  22nd, 
1849);  Die  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde  (May  15th,  1849);  Die 
sozial-demokratische  Tiirngemeinde  in  Baltimore  (1849) ;  Der 
sozialistische  Turnverein  New  York  (June  6th,  1850) ;  Der 
Peoria  Turnverein  (June  22nd,  1851) ;  Indianajmlis  Turnge- 
meinde (July  28th,  1851). 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  these  Turner  organizations  were 
organized  under  the  patronage  not  simply  of  Turners  as  such, 
but  under  the  stimulus  of  the  leading  revolutionary  spirits  of 
Germany.  The  Cincinnati  Society  of  Turners  was  organized 
in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiastic  rally  about  Frederick  Hecker, 
who  was  then  sojourning  in  that  city  as  an  exile.  „Schon  im 
Jahre  1848  wurde  gelegentlich  eines  Besuches,  den  er  in  Cin- 
cinnati machte,  die  dortige  Turngemeinde  in's  Leben  gerufen."  "^ 

*)  Heinrich  Huhn  in  the  „Amerikanischer  Turner-Kalender  für  da<  Jahr  1S83, 
S   27.    Cf.  also  Metzner  ..Jahrbücher  /,,   S.  88. 
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The  Boston  Turner  Society  had  as  its  leading  spirit  that  titanic 
tiguro  in  Gorman-American  liistory,  Karl  Heinzen,  of  whom 
Heinrich  Iluhn  says:  ,,Kr  war  der  geistige  ^[ittelpnnkt  des 
Bostoner  Turnvereins  und  als  solcher  massgebend  auf  dessen 
entschieden  fortschrittliche  Kichtung  und  treues  Festhalten 
an  der  prinzipiellen   Kichtung  des  Turnerbundes.*'*) 

In  New  York  Turner  activity  we  find  Gustav  Struve  taking 
an  active  interest.  Both  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  Struve 
and  Ilecker,  gave  i)roof  of  their  loyalty  to  true  Turner  prin- 
ciples and  republican  interests  by  enlisting  in  the  Federal  army 
in  the  great  American  struggle  against  the  institution  of  slavery. 
What  Metzner  says  of  the  die  New  Yorker  Turngemeinde  was 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  true  of  all  the  pioneer  Turner  or- 
ganizations: ,,l-)ie  meisten  der  Gründer  waren  bereits  Turner 
in  Deutschland  gewesen  und  nach  der  verunglückten  republi- 
kanischen Schilderhebung  von  Hecker  und  Struve  eingewan- 
dert."**) 

October  1st  and  2nd,  1851,  the  first  general  Turnfest  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  a  general  organization  effected  under 
the  title  of  Der  sozialistische  Tarnerhund.  November  15th  of 
the  same  year  the  first  number  of  the  Turnzeitung,  the  official 
organ  of  the  new  Turner  confederation,  reported  22  societies 
in  the  organization  with  1072  members. 

It  is  essential  to  our  purpose  that  we  examine  the  efforts 
and  tendencies  of  these  first  Turner  societies,  for  in  them  we 
shall  find  the  fundamental  stimulus  of  many  of  the  best  Ger- 
man-American Turner  lyrics.  This  cannot  better  be  done  than 
by  letting  the  official  documents  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  sentiments  of  these  Turner  societies. 
The  strongly  democratic  color  of  their  principles  appears  often 
even  in  their  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  „Sozialistischer  Turn- 
verein^'^ of  New  York,  the  ,, Sozialer  Turnverein^''  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  „Sozial-demokratischer  Turnverein^^  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  „Sozialistischer  Turnerhund.^'' 

The  Sozialistischer  'Turnverein,  which  agitated  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Turnerbund,  in  the  proposed  platform  declares  the 
purpose   of    the   organization    to   be    „Neben   den   körperlichen 


♦)  AmerikatiiMcher  Turner- Kalender  für  das  Jahr  188G,  S.  26. 
**)  Jahrbücher  /,,  S.  bH. 
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Turnübungen  dem  geistigen  und  materiellen  Drucke  entgegen- 
arbeitend, wabre  Freiheit,  Wohlstand  und  I>ildung  für  alle 
Klassen  nach  Kräften  zu  fördern"  (§  2j.*j  ,,Dcr  socialistische 
Turnerbund  tritt  mit  dem  demokratischen  Turnerbund  in 
Deutschland  in  Verbindung''  (§  5).**)  Die  vereinigten  Abge- 
ordneten der  ersten  Turner-Tagsatzung  in  Nord-Amerika  erken- 
nen als  obersten  und  leitenden  Grundsatz  des  Turnerbundes 
an:  ,,Die  Beförderung  des  Sozialismus  und  die  Bestrebungen 
der  sozialdemokratischen  Partei"  (Satzungen  der  vereinigten 
Turnvereine  Nord-Amerikas,  Jan.  1851).  ,,Der  Turnerbund 
huldigt  im  Allgemeinen  der  Plattform  der  radikalen  Freesoü- 
Partei  und  macht  es  sich  zur  Pflicht,  sie  nach  allen  Kräften 
zu  unterstützen  (Protokoll  des  Turnfestes,  Philadelphia,  Oct. 
2,  1851).***) 

In  these  doctrines  there  is  no  uncertain  sound  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  Turner  from  the  first  was  sincere  and  serious 
in  his  purpose  to  carry  out  in  his  life  in  the  new  Fatherland 
what  had  been  attempted  in  vain  under  monarchical  suppression 
in  the  old.  This  propaganda  was  moreover  to  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  a  thoroughly  organized  cooperation  of 
socialistic  forces  in  Germany  and  America. 

Between  the  organization  of  the  first  Turngemelnden  in 
1848  and  the  formation  of  the  Turnerhund  with  its  clearly 
defined  platform  in  1851,  the  creed  and  hope  of  the  Turner 
underwent  a  rigid  process  of  clarification,  which  was  in  reality 
a  kind  of  naturalization.  Many  of  the  first  Turners  of  1848 
cherished  the  hope  of  returning  soon  to  join  the  final  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  which  was,  as  they  dreamed,  to  free  the 
Fatherland  from  the  thraldom  of  monarchy.  Hence  the  close 
affiliation  between  the  Sozialist  i  sell  er  Turnerhund  in  America 
and  the  Demokratischer  Turnerljund  in  Germany.  But  when 
the  test  was  finally  precipitated  in  1852  by  the  effort  of  the 
two  committees  on  the  Kevolutionary  Loan  or  Fund  (Eevolu- 
tions-Anleihe),  one  headed  by  Gottfried  Kinkel,  the  other  bv 
Joseph  Fickler  aud  Armand  Gögg,  the  American  confederation 


*)  Metzuer,  Jahrbücher,  /.,  S.  25. 
**)  Tuvnerbund,  S.  2ö. 
***)  Metzner,  Jahrbücher,  /.,  S.  HO. 
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of  Turners  was  sufficiently  naturalized  and  farsighted  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  disastrous  enterprise. 

This  hope  of  returning  to  join  in  one  final  revolutionary 
dash  for  liberty  in  the  Fatherland  lived  on  and  is  reflected  by 
the  Turner  lyric  of  this  period.  The  clearest  note  is  sounded 
by  Wilhelm   Rothacker  in  his   Turner- Schi'UzcnJicd: 

(),  schlüge  bald  die  grosse  Stund', 
Die  ims  zur  Ileimath  riefe, 
Die  in  der  Gauen  weitem  Kund' 
Ein  schönes  Leben  schüfe ; 
Ein  schönes  Leben  thatenstark, 
Ein  Leben  voll  gesundem  Mark. 

Schütz'  voran  I 

Mann  für  Mann, 

llussah,  Hurrah  ! 

Trennt  auch  ein  Meer  vom  Vaterland, 
Wir  k()nnen's  nicht  vergessen, 
Und  möcliten  gern  mit  tapfrer  Hand 
Mit  seinem  Feind  uns  messen; 
Braucht  es  je  unser  sich'res  Rohr, 
Bereit  ist  der  Verbannung  Corps. 

S(;hütz'  voran  ! 

Mann  für  Mann, 

Hussah,  Hurrah  ! 

So  harren  wir  mit  treuem  Mutli, 
Wie  es  sich  auch  mag  wenden, 
Dem  Rechte  uns'res  Herzens  Blut ! 
Wir  wollen's  freudig  spenden  ; 
In  Walfen  nur  zu  dem  Behuf, 
Erwarten  wir  des  Kampfes  Ruf: 

Schütz'  voran  !  * 

Mann  für  >Lann, 

Hussah,  Hurrah  I  *) 

The  consciousness  of  strength  afforded  by  the  affiliation 
of  the  American  Turner  confederation  with  the  mother  orga- 
nization in  Germany  inspired  the  exiled  Turner  with  new  hope 
and  dauntless  courage.  Rothacker  sang  in  January  1851,  in 
anticipation  of  the  final  formation  of  the  Turnerbund  his 
splendid  Turner- Bundeslied : 

*)  Auf  Wunsch  und  Verlaniifon  (redichtet  und  den  Schützen  des  Turner- 
»»nndcs  gewidmet  (1859). 
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Und  wir  gehören  einer  mJlchtl^en  Innung, 
Die  über  Meer(!  blüiiend  sieh  erstreckt, 
In  Mannesbrast  die  herrliciiste  Gesinnung 
Für  Volk  und  Vaterland  gewaltig  weckt ; 
Ihr  schwören  wir,  der  Turnerei,  aufs  Neue 
Mit  Herz  und  Hand  für  ewig  Felsentreue. 

The  hope  of  defending  the  Fatherland  was  finally  realized 
by  those  who  returned  to  join  in  the  struggle  of  1870 — 1871. 

Questions  in  the  new  land  soon  began  to  engross  the  interest 
of  the  exiled  Turner,  and  he  found  that  even  the  Land  of 
Liberty  was  wrestling  with  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
oppression  in  various  forms.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Turners 
as  individuals  and  as  an  organization  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  issue  of  I^ativism,  Knownothingism  and  Temperance,  and 
of  Negro  Slavery.  The  Confederation  of  Turners  at  the  con- 
vention held  in  Buffalo  1855  (September)  declared  unmistakably 
against  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  and  particularly  against  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories:  This  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  convention  in 
the  history  of  the  Turners  in  America,  coming  as  it  did  at 
the  eve  of  the  greatest  military  struggle  on  record  —  the  War 
of  Secession.  Three  forms  of  oppression  or  infringement  upon 
individual  rights,  judged  by  the  Turners  criterion,  then  con- 
fronted the  confederation :  Nativism,  Slavery,  and  the  Tempe- 
rance agitation ;  and  against  all  three  the  convention  uttered 
its  most  unequivocal  declaration  in  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Die  Turner  geben  keinem  Manne  zu  irgend  einem 
Amte  ihre  Stimmen,  der  zu  dem  Orden  der  "Knownothings" 
oder  irgend  einer  nativistisch  gesinnten  Corporation  oder  Partei 
gehört,  oder  sich  nicht  öffentlich  dagegen  ausspricht. 

2.  Die  Turner  sind  gegen  die  Sklaverei,*)  hauptsächlich 
aber  gegen  die  Ausbreitung  derselben  in  freien  Territorien, 
indem  sie  dieselbe  als  einer  Republik  durchaus  unwürdig  und 
freien  Prinzipien  schnurstracks  zuwider  laufend  betrachten. 


*)  The  inherent  stveng-th  of  Turner  principles  is  splendidly  attested  bj-  the 
tact  that  the  Turnerhxmd  speedily  recovered  from  the  split  on  the  issue  of  slavery 
and  was  reunited,  cf.  Heinrich  Huhn,  „Die  Spaltung-  und  die  "Wiedervereinigung 
des  Turnerbundes,"  Amerlk.   Turner-Kalender  für  1890,  S.  31  f. 
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3.  Die  Turner  sind  gegon  jedes  Temperenz-Gesetz  als 
undeinokratisoh  im  Prinzip,  ungerecht  und  unpraktisch  in  der 
Ausübung.**  *) 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  the  younger  generation,  with  its  enlightened  views  of  Ger- 
man culture,  to  fully  comprehend  the  bitter  antagonism  which 
under  the  forms  of  Xativism  and  Knownothingism  confronted 
the  German  in  America  in  the  early  fifties.  That,  the  savage 
hostility  of  nativistic  mobs  and  Knownothing  clubs  had  come 
to  be  regarded  by  the  Turners  as  a  national  evil  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  clause  of  the  Buffalo  platform  is 
directed  against  the  Nativistic  Party,  thus  placing  this  issue 
on  a  plane  with  that  of  slavery.  To  be  sure  these  protests  of 
the  Turners  were  not  now  uttered  for  the  first  time  by  Ger- 
nuins.  Four  years  before  essentially  the  same  anti-slavery  and 
similar  doctrines  had  been  advocated  by  Karl  Heinzen  and  his 
adherents,  as  the  following  planks  from  the  platform  will 
show  : 

5.  „Wir  wollen  keine  ferneren  Sklaven- Staaten  und  keine 
Skhiven-Territorien  mehr.  G.  Wir  unterstützen  die  Emancipa- 
tions-Bestrebungen  der  Freimänner  des  Südens.  7.  Wir  ver- 
langen den  Widerruf  des  Sklaven  -  Auslieferungs  -  Gesetzes. 
13.  Wir  verlangen  allgemeines  Stimmrecht  ohne  Unterschied 
der  Farbe.'* 

These  and  similar  social,  economic  and  political  forms  of 
aijitation  were  of  vital  interest  to  the  Turners  and  like  the 
nativistic  outbreaks  were  closely  scrutinized  by  the  German 
])eriodicals  dealing  with  America.**) 

These  struggles  of  the  Turners  against  nativistic  ferocity 
and  which  grew  more  intense  with  the  increase  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  are  reflected  in  the  German-American  lyrics  of  the 
time.  The  utter  fruitlessness  of  these  fierce  outbreaks  is  aptly 
set  forth  in  a  poem  by  G.  Kehr,***)  entitled: 

♦»  Srttzuiig-on  des  sozialistischen  Turnerbu tides  in  Nord-Aiueiika  (Mctznor, 
./ahrfj  ,  /.,  S.  2/im. 

•♦)  Cf.  Particularly  „Dax  Westland''  (Dremen)  I.,  (1852)  155  flf.  und  III,,(1K52), 
l-M  ff. 

***)  Jjeutuck-AjiurikaniHrJier  Ifichterwald.  Eine  Sammlung  von  OriRinaJKtidich- 
ten  deutsch  -  amerikanischer  Verfasser.  Herausgegehen  von  C  Marxlmusen. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  18.'>*i,  S.  LW  f. 
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I^nocu-JMothings-F  züchte. 

Nirgends  Ruhe,  nirgends  Frieden, 

Ueberall  ein  wilder  Krieg! 

In  Parteien  streng  geschieden, 

Feiert  Rachsucht  ihren  Sieg. 

Der  Verfolgungsgeist  zeigt  höhnend 

Seinen  Basiliskenblick ; 

Frecher  Leidenschaft  nur  fröhnend, 

Mordet  er  des  Bruders  Glück. 

Was  die  Freundschaft  eng  vereinte, 
Trennt  der  Leidenschaften  Wuth; 
Wo  die  Liebe  Thränen  weinte, 
Wälzt  der  Ilass  sich  nun  im  Blut. 
Lachend  ob  des  Bruders?  Schmerzen, 
Hebt  sich  des  Verfolgers  Brust, 
Und  im  rach-entflammten  Herzen 
Birgt  er  wilde  llöUenlust. 

Lauernd  auf  des  Freundes  Worte, 
Forschend  nach  des  Nachbarn  Thun, 
Dass  er  seine  Ruhe  morde  — 
Lässt  der  Hass  ihn  nimmer  ruh'n. 
Aufgelöset  alle  Bande, 
Brauset  hin  die  wilde  Seh  aar 
Und  streut  Zwietracht  in  dem  Lande, 
Das  der  Sitz  des  Glückes  war. 

Steig'  hernieder,  gold'ner  Friede, 
Und  zerbrich  des  Würgers  Schwert, 
Dass  im  hohen  Jubelliede 
Sich  verherrliche  dein  Werth. 
Bring'  dem  Lande  wieder  Segen, 
Das  des  Bürgers  Blut  bedüngt, 
Dass  sich  im  geschäft'gen  Regen 
Die  zertretene  Flur  verjüngt, 

The  reign  of   Knownothingisni   in    Baltimore  is  set  forth 
by  Straubenmüller  in  a  poem  entitled  : 

J^üekblieke. 

Die  Fürsten,  die  wir  nicht  verbannt, 

Verstanden  uns  zu  bannen, 

Fort  musst  ich  aus  dem  Schwabenland 

Westwärts  zog  ich  von  dannen. 

Als  Grünhorn  dann  in  Baltimore 

Sah  ich  ein  schrecklich  Treiben, 


Das  l)lutii;i'   Kiuiwnothiuu-C'orps 
Koirann  uns  auf/uiiübon. 

OtT  SiuU'ii  war  damals  ein  Sumpf, 

Wo  unsereins  galt  wenig, — 

Die  WoUbanme  spielten  Trumj^f, 

DcM-  Cotton  war  ja   Kiniig. 

Da  kam's  zu  einem  langen   Krieg, 

Zu  grossen  Massenmorden, 

Und  endlich  wurden   Ruhm  und  Sieg 

Dem  unerschöpften  Norden.*) 

In  the  case  of  the  German  Turnerts  however,  this  encounter 
with  Knowiiothingisni  was  not  simply  a  passive  or  mildly 
defensive  warfare;  on  the  contrary  it  became  decidedly  offen- 
sive, as  contemporaneous  writings  in  the  Turner  organ  and 
other  German  pa[)ers  amply  demonstrate.  The  following  strophes 
from  Win.  Kothacker's  TuDier-SrUilfzenlied  (1859)  which  has 
already  been  cited  in  part  (p.  102),  expresses  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  the  Turner  in  this  issue: 

Sind  wir  nicht  eine  riist'ge  Schaar 

Im  blanken  Wehrgeschmeide  ?  , 

Und  w'o  der  Freiheit  droht  Gefahr, 

Blitzt  uns'res  Schwertes  Schneide ; 

Nicht  Spiel  ist's  bloss,  was  uns  bewährt, 

Den  rechten  Mann  der  Ernst  nur  ehrt. 

Schütz'  voran  ! 

Mann  fiir  Mann, 

Hussah,  Hurrah  ! 

Den  "Rowdies"  sind  ein  scharfer  Dorn 
AVir  kräftige  Gesellen; 
Wir  nehmen  sie  sofort  auf's  Korn, 
AV^o  sie  sich  hämisch  stellen. 
Und  halten  schonungslos  Gericht 
Mit  solchem  kläglichen  Gezücht ! 
Schütz'  voran,  etc.**) 

The  cause  of  liberty  thus  espoused  by  the  Buffalo  Con- 
\ention  was  great  enough  to  employ  all  of  the  energies  of  the 
most  enthu.siastic  Turner  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  liberty 
in  its  varied  forms  became  the  burden  of  the  Turner's  song. 
Scarcely  a  single  Turner  lyric  of  a  serious  sort  omitted  at  least 

♦)  Turner- Kalender,  IHHH,  S.  K\. 
*♦)  MetzncT.  Jahrbücher,  II.,  \m. 
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some  direct   reference  to  Liberty,   the    supreme    ideal    of    the 
American  successors  of  Father  Jahn. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  Heinrich  Huhn  wrote  his  Fedlled 
on  tlie  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  der  Sozialist isckc 
Turnverein  in  New  York,  reechoing  the  familiar  battle 
cry  Freiheit,  Gleichheit,  Bruderliebe,  which  had  shaken  the 
foundation  of  European  monarchism.  The  first  two  strophes 
of  the  poem  will  set  forth  the  tendency : 

Herbei,  herbei,  du  wack're  Turnerschaar, 
Herbei,  herbei,  so  ruft  der  Tag  der  Weihe, 
Hier  an  der  Volkesfreiheit  Hochaltar 
Schwört,  dass  ein  Jeder  sich  der  Menschheit  weihe ! 
Stets  für  das  Wohl  der  Menschheit  kämpfen  wir. 
Denn  alle  Menschen  sind  ja  uns're  Brüder, 
:||:  Drum  tön'  das  Lied,  das  stolze  Lied,  das  Lied  der  Lieder, 
Hoch  unser  Bund  —  die  Menschheit  für  und  für!  :\\: 

Licht  sei's  im  Kopf !  Des  Aberglaubens  Nacht 
Vergeht,  wo  freien  Geistes  Sterne  blinken ; 
Ihr  Licht  vertreibt  der  Lüge  finst're  Macht, 
Zwang,  Druck  und  Unrecht  muss  vor  ihnen  sinken ! 
Es  töne  laut,  wenn  jede  Schranke  fällt, 
Wenn  hell  es  wird,  wo's  jetzt  noch  öd'  und  trübe  : 
:||:  Die  Freiheit  hoch,  die  Gleichheit  hoch,  die  Bruderliebe, 
Und  hoch  das  Band,  das  uns  zusammenhält  !  :i|:  *) 

Another  of  the  earliest  of  the  German  Turner  lyrics  written 
in  America  fitly  marks  the  transit  of  the  muse  from  the  old 
Fatherland  to  the  new  by  recounting  to  the  oldest  Turner 
society  in  America  the  triumphs  of  the  Turners  in  his  country's 
wars: 

Als  Deutschland,  unwerth  seiner  Ahnen, 

Im  Dienst  der  Franken  lag  erschlafft, 

Erhob  zuerst  die  Fr eiheitsf ahnen 

Allüberall  die  Turnerschaft. 

Streng  war  in  weiter'n  Friedensjahren 
Verpönt  das  schwarz-roth-gold'ne  Band, 
Doch  schufen  sich  die  Turnerschaaren 
Ein  geistig-einig  Vaterland. 

Und  jüngst,  in  jener  Zeit  der  Thaten, 
AVer  stürzte  muthig  in's  Gefecht  ? 


*)  A7?ierik.  Turner- Kalender  für  1884,  S.  56. 
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Ks  kriMiten  alio  Barrikaden 

Oil'  Turiu'r  kühn  im  Kaninf  fur's  Hecht. 

In  Schleswig-Holstein  und  in   Baden 
Hang  manche  Turner-Compagnie, 
L'nd  als  die  Freiheit  war  verrathen, 
Pen  let /.ten  l^Cickzug  deckten  sie. 

la,  gegen  Knechtschaft  und  Verstummiing 
Ertönt  des  Turners  Losungswort, 
Gen  Aberwitz  und  Volksverdummung 
Ist  er  des  Vaterlandes  Hort. 

Und  Ihr,  die  Ihr  zum  gleichen  Streben 
In  Lust  und  Eintracht  Eluch  geridirt, 
Die  Ihr  das  rüst'ge  Turnerleben 
Im  Land  der  Freiheit  eingeführt : 

Empfangt  in  dieser  frohen  Stunde 
Den  Gruss  der  deutschen  Miidcheuschaar: 
p]in  dreifach  Gut  Heil  I  J^uer'm  Bunde, 
Mög'  blühen  er  auf  immerdar!*) 

The   zeal    for    Liberty  and   Humanity   moved  in   majestic 
measure  in  the  following  verses  by  P.   Wagner: 

Heirger  Ernst  muss  uns  beseelen  in  dem  Lauf  zum  hohen  Ziel; 
Hoher,  heiFger  Ernst,  er  berge  sich  in  unser'm  heiter'n  Spiel, 
Finde  Schutz  in  unser'm  Schoosze,  was  die  Menschheit  hebt  und  trägt . 
Alles  Schöne,  alles  Grosse,  von  den  Turnern  sei's  gepflegt. 

Alles,  was  wir  lernten  lieben,  Freiheit,  Tugend,  Licht  und  Hecht, 
Alles  wollen  frei  wir  üben,  wie  ein  neues  Gottgeschlecht, 
L'nd  wenn  dann  die  Stürme  brausen,  beugen  sie  nicht  unser'n  Mutli, 
Freudig  stehen  wir  im  Kampfe  für  ein  klar  erkanntes  (xut. 

l'nd  nach  solchem  Ziele  ringen  —  nein!  das  ist  kein  leerer  Wahn. 
Turner,  auf!  zu  solchem  Ziele  brecht  als  Vorhut  stets  die  Bahn! 
•  'ch'n  wir  auch  im  Kampfe  unter,  wird  doch  einst  die  Menschheit  frei, 
Dann  in  ihren  Jubel  mischt  sich  unser  „(Jut  Heil,  Turnerei!"**) 

80  the  ceaseless   striving  after    the   Liberty-ideal  through 
conflict    with    the   countless    obstacles    to    social   and   j)olitical 


*)  Ffstlie'l  zur  Kahnoiiwcilio  der  (.'iixiruiiiti  'I'urnKf;ttK'iiHl(;  am  5.  Nfjvctnhcr 
iv^i.    (Der  Name  »les  Dichters  ist  nicht  uiiKCKcben.)    .fakrhücker^  7.,  y;j— «4. 

'•(  Prolojf  zur  zweiten  Jahres-Feler  der  Turngemeinde  in   Boston  am  Zi. 
April  1H51. 
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progress  finds  expression  in  F.   f.  Egenter's  poem  of  the  same 

year: 

Des  Kampfes  Ziel  ist  freies  MenschcnglQck, 
Auf  Erden  wurzelnd,  doch  mit  Aether])lick 
Vom  rohen  Thiere  seine  Bahnen  scheidend, 
Im  Reich  des  Lichtes  seine  Seele  weidend, 
Er  beuge  nicht  zum  Sklaven  sich  hernieder, 
Er  bleibe  Herr  der  körperlichen  Glieder. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  last  half  of  E.  G. 
Egenter's  Turners  Fahnenlied ;  *) 

Du  bist  uns  die  hohe,  die  heilige  Braut, 
Die  Braut  der  Millionen, 
Die  alle  noch  hoffend  im  Kerker  wohnen, 
Dass  endlich  der  Tag  der  Erlösung  graut. 

Du  bist  uns  die  Braut,  die  Völkerbraut, 

Am  Ende  der  Schlachten, 

Wenn  Thronen  und  Kronen  auf  ewig  zerkrachten, 

Dann  wirst  du  getraut,  mit  Jubel  getraut ! 

So  lasst  uns  denn  wachsen  zum  starken  Verein, 

Damit  wir  am  Tage 

Zum  weltbefreienden  Wetterschlage, 

Zur  Hochzeit  der  Fahne  gerüstet  sei'n ! 

The  Turner  lyricists  of  this  period  who  stand  out  in 
clearest  relief  are  Carl  Heinrich  Schnauffer  and  Johann 
Straubenmüller  in  Baltimore.  Theirs  are  household  names  in 
German-American  poetry,  and  both  were  active  in  promulgating 
the  sentiments  of  the  Forty-eighters  through  the  medium  of  the 
Baltimore  Wecker,  founded  by  Schnauffer,  and  similar  organs. 
Schnauffer's  Turner  lyrics  are  but  few  in  number,  but  bespeak 
the  powerful  energy  of  soul  which  characterized  his  remarkable 
career. 

Two  of  his  Turner  lyrics,  Turnlied  und  Der  Turnhund, 
were  awarded  prizes,  the  former  at  the  Bundes- Sängerfest  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  1854,  and  the  latter  at  the  Bundes- Turnfest  in 
Philadelphia,  shortly  before  his  death  the  same  year.  8chnauffer's 
Turnlied  (Gut  Heil  der  Turnerei !)  breathes  the  S2)irit  of 
martial  music  and  suggests  the  stirring  movement  of  the  old 
hymn  ,,Auf!  auf!  Ihr  Christen  alle! ''  The  second  strophe  of 
the  poem  sounds  the  war  note  of  the  period : 

*)  Jahrbücher  I.  233. 
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Auf  I  auf!  nicht  /.um  Traumon  Zeit! 
Voran  mit  kühnem  Schritt ; 
Denn  Recht  und  Unrecht  liegt  im  Streit, 
Und  jeder  kämpfe  mit; 
Kein  (Gestern  und  kein  Morgen  —  Heut' 
Soll  uns're  Loosung  sein, 
Und  was  die  Stunde  Grosses  beut', 
Wir  stehen  dafür  ein. 

Auf  I  auf  I  Du  frischer  Turnermuth, 
In  Thaten  lebt  der  Ruhm; 
Ein  freier  Mensch  weiht  Gut  und  Blut 
Dem  freien  Menschenthum, 
So,  jlchter  Turner,  schwör'  auch  Du 
Für  JJcht  und  Recht :  Bahn  frei ! 
Und  jeder  Freie  ruft  Dir  zu  : 
Gut  Heil  der  Turnerei ! 

In  his  poem,  entitled  Der  Tiirnerlmnd,  Schnanffer  sounds 
the  same  note  in  a  strophe  the  first  verse  of  which  GeliaDiisclLte 
Xaturen  reminds  us  of  Riickert's  Geharnischte  Sonnette  and 
was  evidently  suggested  by  the  latter: 

Geharnischte  Naturen, 
Fur's  Recht  bereit  zum  Streit ; 
Aufdrücken  ihre  Spuren 
Sie  mannhaft  ihrer  Zeit ; 
Denn  wo  man  Joch  und  Ketten  bricht, 
Ist  mitzustreiten  Turnerpflicht ! 

►So  also   the  same  theme  is  treated  in  his   Turner- Marsch: 

Gut  Heil !  So  stimmt  der  Turner  an 
Noch  in  der  schlimmsten  Zeit ; 
So  greift  er  keck  zu  Schwert  und  Fahn' 
Und  zieht  in  Kamj)f  und  Streit, 
Und  in  der  finster'n  Kugelsaat 
Bleii>t  er  der  P^'reiheit  treu. 
Und  jubelt  nach  der  Siegesthat : 
Bahn  frei  ! 

In  the  poem  entitled  Bannerspruch  (dem  Soz.-Dem.  Turn- 
verein [in  Baltimore])  this  theme  rises  under  the  poet's  touch 
to  a  symphony,  in  which  the  lesson  of  harmony  and  union, 
set  forth  by  Schiller   in    his    Wilhelm   Tell  and   Das  Lied  oon 
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der  Glocke,  was  evidently  in  the  writers  mind.  After  defining 
Eintracht  and  the  office  of  Geist  in  the  great  struggle  for 
harmony  and  peace,  the  poem  closes: 

Schweb'  denn  der  Eintracht  Geint  in  eu'rer  Fahne 

Euch  stets  voran;  die  Fackel  ist  das  Licht, 

Es  leuchte  euch,  und  wo  es  sein  muss,  bahne 

Das  Schwert  den  Weg;  das  Schwert  ist  das  Gericht. 

Doch  nach  dem  Siege  ruh'  das  scharfe, 

Das  Eisen  der  geschlag'nen  Schlacht, 

Und  hell  und  froh  ertön'  die  Harfe 

Im  Land,  das  frei  im  Frieden  lacht; 

Und  um  die  Stirn'  des  Helden  schlinge 

Der  Lorbeer  sich,  des  Ruhmes  Zoll ; 

Das  sind,  wie  ich's  begreif,   die  Dinge, 

Die  dieses  Tuch  bedeuten  soll. 

Straiibenmüller  also  sounds  a  vigorous  war  note  in  hi.s 
Tnrnlied,  which  was  awarded  the  third  honor  at  the  Biuides- 
Turnfest  at  Philadelphia  in  1854.  This  poem  reveals  a  clear 
historical  perspective  and  possesses  decidedly  Romantic  color. 
The  last  strophe  will  illustrate  the  ideal  goal  the  poet  has  in 
view  —  freies  Recht : 

Und  erst  wenn  wir  geworden, 
Ein  eisernes  Geschlecht 
Und  als  ein  Heldenorden 
Gekämpft  für  freies  Recht ; 
Ersi  dann,  wenn  wir  errungen 
Dem  Geiste  freie  Bahn : 
Ist  Turnerei  gelungen! 
Auf,  Turner  !  Frisch  voran  ! 

With  a  restrospective  glance  Straubenmüller  in  his  poem, 
entitled  Zum  Stiftungsfeste  eines  Turnvereins,  thus  describes 
the  Turner's  grapple  with  slavery: 

Gut  Heil,  du  wack'rer  Junge ! 
Du  zählst  nun  vierzig  Jahr', 
Und  bist  in  vollem  Schwünge 
Erwachsen  wunderbar. 
Hast  manch'  Turnier  begangen, 
Parirt  manch'  schweren  Stoss, 
Und  unter  Druck  und  Bangen 
Bist  du  nun  stark  und  gross. 
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Es  stand  an  deiner  Wiege 
Wohl  eine  böse  Fee, 
Und  rief  auf  deine  Riege 
Herab   manch'  Ach  und  Weh! 
Doch  war  der  Hann  gebrochen, 
Als  Lincoln  rief  „Herbei!" 
Der  Lindwurm  ward  erstochen  : 
Die  grause  Sklaverei! 

Tlie  idea  of  liberty,  freedom,  is  fundamental  to  the  Turner's 
creed.  Much  of  the  best  poetic  expression  of  the  Turner's 
ideal  of  Freiheit  is  to  be  found  in  the  lyrics  written  on  the 
Turner-motto  in  its  various  forms.  Through  all  the  changes 
which  this  motto  has  undergone  the  word  frei  has  maintained 
its  place  as  the  essential  constant  element  in  the  Turner- 
WahJspnich. 

The  original  form  of  the  motto  as  used  bei  Jahn  was 
Frisch,  frei,  fröhlich,  fromm,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  verses: 

„Frisch,  frei,  fröhlich,  fromm, 
Ist  des  Turners  Reichthum !  " 

The  motto  however  which  has  been  kept  intact  by  the 
Turner-organizations  in  Germany  even  to  the  present  day  was 
destined  to  undergo  serious  changes  in  the  New  World.  Even 
in  Germany  before  the  revolution  of  1848  signs  of  dissension 
were  apparent.  After  the  Turnfed  in  Heilbronn  in  1846  attacks 
were  made  from  Mannheim  upon  the  Wahlspruch  —  upon  froh 
and  particularly  upon  fromm.  But  Jahn  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  good  old  word  fromm,  in  the  following  defense:  ,,Der 
Turnspruch  ist  Inschrift  eines  Ringes  um  das  turnerische  Leben, 
das  Weglassen  nur  eines  Wortes  macht  den  Ring  brüchig. 
Ursprünglich  heisst  fromm  „voran'*  und  wird  so  Inbegriff  aller 
sittlichen  Tliatkraft,  aller  Willensbestimmung.  Es  vereint  in 
sich  von  Alters  her  Gesinnung  und  Ausführung,  will  nicht 
blo3  Worte,  verlangt  auch  Werke ;  so  befasst  fromm  die  gesammte 
IMlichttreue  und  das  Voransein  in  ihr  für  die  Gemeinde  so 
nachfolgt." 

Vvom  .Fahn's  time  on  no  serious  changes  were  made  in  the 

Turner-motto   in    Germany,    the   only  liberties  taken  with  the 

words  being  change  of  order  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  meter, 

such,   for  exam])le,   as  froh   for  fröhlich,    and  the  placing  of 

/rei  at  the  end  of  the  series. 
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In  America  the  antagonism  to  fromm,  was  marked  from 
the  first  and  resulted  finally  in  the  expulsion  of  the  word  and 
in  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  motto.  The  old  word  how- 
ever was  defended  by  some  of  the  most  advanced  American 
Turners.  One  of  the  best  poems  written  in  America  during 
this  unsettled  period  in  the  history  of  the  motto  is  the  prize 
poem  of  Ernst  Anton  Ziindt,  recognizing  the  word  fromm, 
(to  be  sure  in  a  modified  sense)  although  it  omits  fröhlich. 
The  poem  is  at  the  same  time  a  masterful  setting  forth  in 
pithy  form  of  the  Turner's  ideal  of  Freiheit  in  the  New  World. 

Frei,  in  des  Mannes 
Ewigem  Recht, 
Sei'n  wir  ein  muthig, 
Starkes  Geschlecht ! 

Freiheit  der  Rede, 
Freiheit  im  Rath, 
Freiheit  dem  Geiste, 
Freiheit  der  That! 

Eigener  Boden, 
Eigener  Herd, 
Segen  in  Fülle 
Jedeia  bescheert. 

Fromm  in  der  Treue, 
Herzliebe  Maid, 
Hab'  ich,  du  holde, 
Um  dich  gefreit. 

Fromm  in  dem  Herzen 
Schliess'  ich  dich  ein, 
Pflegst  du  der  Kinder 
Lieblichen  Reih'n ! 

There  was  a  strong  tendency  in  America  to  simplify  the 
form  of  the  old  four-word  motto  to  one  of  three  words  as  is 
done  in  the  poem  just  cited.  This  tendency  was  not  Avithout 
precedent  in  Germany.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Turner  move- 
ment Carl  Folien  had  employed  the  form  Frisch,  froh,  frei! 
In  America  it  furnished  the  title  Frisch,  fröhlich,  frei,  for 
Deutsch  -  Amerikanisches  Turn-Li^derhucli  mit  Weisen,'^')     On 


*)  Herausgegeben  vom  New  Yorker  Turnverein,  1864.    Vorwort  von  Ed.  Müller, 
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this  simplitiod  motto  in  its  variations  many  lyrics  have  been 
written.  This  change  of  motto  be.canse  of  the  growing  senti- 
ment ligiüust  fromm  occasioned  the  following  poem  by  Strauben- 
miiller,  entitled:  Frisch,  froh ^  frei ,  tiie  third  stanza  of  which 
relates  directly  to  frei,  and  the  fonrth  defines  the  new  attitude 
taken  by  the  Turner  to  the  word  fromm^  and  at  the  same  time 
compresses  or  embodies  in  froli  the  essential  (jualities  of  the 
older  fromm : 

Froh  beireirii  wir  uns're  Spiele, 
Fr()lilich  ringen  wir  zum  Ziele, 
Frohsinn  ist  und  macht  gesund. 
Nicht  dem  Frechen,  doch  dem  Frohen, 
Nicht  dem  Rohen,  doch  dem  Hohen 
Thuu  sich  gute  Götter  kund ! 

Frisch,  froh,  frei 

Ist  die  Turnerei.  • 

Frei  von  Leidenschaft  und  Lüge, 
Frei  vom  Fluch  der  Winkelzüge, 
Geh'n  wir  vorwärts  uns're  Bahn. 
Mit  den  Edlen,  mit  den  Freien 
Sich  dem  ^Menschengliick  zu  weihen, 
Sind  wir  stets  so  frei.     Voran  ! 

Frisch,  froh,  frei 

Ist  die  Turnerei. 

Fromm  sei  von  uns  ausgeschlossen, 
Fromm  gebührt  ja  nur  den  Rossen, 
Die  ein  frecher  Führer  lenkt. 
Fromm  ist  nur  der  Knecht  und  Sklave, 
Der  noch  zittert  vor  der  Strafe, 
Und  nur  .Jener,  der  nicht  denkt. 

F'risch,  froh,  frei 

Ist  die  Turnerei. 

After  many  directly  and  indirectly  proposed  changes  a 
new  Turner-motto  was  finally  adopted  at  the  Convention  of 
the  XordamerikaniHche  Turnerbund,  held  in  Indianapolis  from 
the  :30th  of  May  to  the  2nd  of  June  1880.  This  new  motto 
retained  the  outer  form  of  the  old  Turnerspxuch,  and  two 
words  of  the  same,  frisch  and  frei,  but  substituted  for  the 
fröhlich  and  fromm,  two  new  words,  stark  and  treu,  thus 
making  within  the  motto  itself  a  couplet  of  dimiters  with 
South-German   rhvme.     The  resolution  ran  as  follows: 
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,, Beschlossen  :  statt  den  Worten  "frisch,  fromm,  fröhlich, 
frei,"  die  Worte  ,, frisch  und  frei,  stark  und  treu,"  als  Motto 
für  den  Nordamerikanischen  Turnerbund  zu  adoptiren."  *) 

With  this  final  break  with  the  old  motto  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words  into  the  long-cherished  form  of  Jahn 
the  heroic  vigor  of  the  Turnsprnch  began  to  abate.  The  ohl 
form  cut  with  its  alliterative  edge  in  good  old  Germanic  wise 
but  the  transition  from  the  old  frisch,  froh,  fröhlich,  frei,  to 
frisch,  frei,  stark,  treu,  has  lost  by  over-effect  and  yielded  the 
implicit  scrength  of  the  old  motto  by  labelling  and  thus 
emphasizing  with  the  word  stark,  the  manner  and  the  means 
by  which  the  old  heroic  virtue  was  attained.  Thus  stark  both 
destroyed  the  old  alliteration  and  introduced  the  gymnastic 
commonplace  which  is,  poetically  considered,  a  superfluous  con- 
cession made  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  development 
of  brawn  rather  than  brain. 

The  cultural  significance  of  this  departure  from  the  old 
traditions  in  this  change  of  the  Turner-motto  is  worthy  of 
attention.  With  the  war  of  secession  the  supreme  issue  which 
confronted  the  Turner  upon  his  arrival  in  America,  namely 
the  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  traditional  sense,  was  sucessfully 
terminated.  Hence  the  Turner  after  the  close  of  this  great 
struggle  naturally  directed  his  endeavor  towards  the  attainment 
of  new  forms  of  freedom. 

This  new  sphere  of  endeavor  was  before  him  and  had 
already  engaged  his  energies  as  a  secondary  issue.  It  was  the 
liberation  from  social  oppression,  which  stalked  about  in  the 
to  him  hideous  forms  of  Pfaffenthum,  Muckerthum,  Temperenz 
and  other  offspring  descendants  of  the  earlier  Xcitivismus.  It 
was  now  that  the  third  plank  in  the  Buffalo  platform  of  1855 
came  prominently  into  the  foreground  of  Turner  activity. 
What  Nativism,  Knownothingism  and  Rowdyism,  armed  with 
clubs,  bowie-knives,  slung-shots  and  pistols,  had  been  to  the 
Turners  of  the  early  fifties,  the  Puritanic  Sabbath  agitators, 
ecclesiasticism,  the  Temperance  movement,  Teetotalism  and 
Prohibition,  with   their  engines — the   legislature,    the   church. 


*)  Neunte  Turrisatzung  des   Nordamerikanischen  Turnbundes,   abgehalten 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  am  30.  und  31.  Mai,  und  1.  und  2.  Juni  1880.   S.  2ö. 
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tho  iniblio  i)ress,  tho  lodge  and  the  ballot — threatened  to 
become,  but  in  much  more  serious  degree,  to  the  Turners  after 
the  war  of  secession.  The  Turner  and  Freethinker  organs, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  other  Cierman  papers  of  the  country 
joined  issue  on  most  of  these  questions  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
new  cultural  contest,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
The  Turner  too  was  right  in  regarding  the  struggle  as  a  serious 
grapple  between  Puritanic  Xativistic  Americanism  and  liberal 
Germanism  in  the  new  Republic. 

The  aggressively  spiritual  and  dogmatically  orthodox  sects 
were  particularly  obnoxius  to  the  Germans  of  liberal  views. 
lu  the  first  volume  of  the  Turnzeitiuig  (Feb.  22,  1855)  we  find 
a  severe  article  by  Wilhelm  Rapp,  entitled:  Der  Methodismus 
der  Bruder  des  Knoioiotliingismus,  So  in  the  issues  of  the 
same  paper  (Feb.  19th,  Feb.  26th  and  March  4th,  1856)  we 
find  articles  on    Turnerei  und  Muckerei. 

But  it  is  after  the  War  of  Secession  that  the  struggle  grows 
most  serious.  Both,  the  Turner- Kniender  and  the  Amerika- 
nische Turn-Zeitung  (the  successor  of  the  earlier  Turnzeitung') 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  alarm  aroused  in  the  minds 
of  the  Turners,  whose  sentiments  against  the  new  forms  of 
oppression  are  uncompromising : 

,,So  ist  das  Temperenztreiben  ein  anti-deutsches,  und  ob- 
gleich man  den  Branntwein  in  den  Vordergrund  schiebt,  doch 
hauptsächlich  gegen  die  Bierproduktion  gerichtet;  auch  dies 
nicht  des  Bieres  seiner  selbst  willen,  sondern  weil  deutsche 
Betriebsamkeit,  deutscher  Unternehmungsgeist  hauptsächlich 
damit  Reichthümer  erworben  haben  und  vermittelst  dieser  eine 
einfiussreiche  Rolle  zu  spielen  vermögen."*) 

The  writer  of  the  above  quotation  counsels  a  vigorous 
united  intellectual  warfare  against  this  enemy  and  exhorts  the 
Turners  to  unity  in  following  words: 

„Was  deutsche  Einigkeit  drüben  zu  leisten  vermag,  hat  sie 
glänzend  gezeigt,  und  so  sind  wir  auch  hier  stark  genug,  Alles 
durchzusetzen,  was  mit  Recht  und  Billigkeit  sich  verträgt. 
Kämpfen  wir  im  Geist  und  in  der  Wahrheit,  so  sind  wir 
unüberwindlich  I" 


*)  K.  A.  Zlliiflt,  „Geistiges  Turnen."    (Turner-Kalender,  1883,  8.  26.) 
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Two  years  later  the  same  writer  in  another  article  departs 
from  his  pacific  frame  of  mind  and  gives  vent  to  the  feeling 
which  was  shared  by  a  large  contingent  in  the  Turner  and  other 
German  circles : 

„Und  mehr  als  je  müssen  die  Turner  neuerdings,  da  der 
Temperenzunfug,  angeschürt  durch  heuchlerische,  scheinheilige 
Pfaffen  und  hysterische  alte  Jungfern,  immer  mehr  um  sich 
greift,  auf  ihrem  Posten  sein  und  ihre  Pflicht  auch  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  erfüllen.  Wie  eine  Phalanx  müssen  sie  vor  Allem 
diesem  heuchlerischen  Wahnsinn  entgegentreten,  der  sich  ohne- 
hin nur  als  eine  neue  Form  des  Knownothingismus  speziell 
gegen  das  Deutsclithum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  richtet." 

The  official  expression  of  the  Turner's  attitude  toward 
religious  questions  was  formulated  in  the  Prinzipielle  Beschlüsse 
of  the  Nord- Amerikanischer  Turnerhund  at  the  Cleveland  Con- 
vention, May  26th  to  29th,   1878: 

„Eeligiöse  Ansichten  und  Ueberzeugungen  sind  Sache  des 
individuellen  geistigen  und  moralischen  Bedürfnisses,  das  der 
individuellen  Einsicht  und  Bildung  entspricht.  Ihrer  ganzen 
Natur  nach  entziehen  sie  sich  aller  gewaltsamen  Einwirkung 
und  Controlle.  Es  sind  deshalb  alle  Einrichtungen,  Gesetze 
und  Anordnungen,  welche  von  Staatswegen  in  dieser  Beziehung 
getroffen  und  erlassen  werden,  als  ebenso  tyrannische  und  ver- 
nunftswidrige, wie  dem  Geist  der  Verfassung  direkt  wider- 
sprechende Eingriffe  in  die  persönlichen  Rechte  und  die 
Gewissensfreiheit  der  Individuen  zu  betrachten  und  auch  zu 
bekämpfen. 

Zu  diesen  Eingriffen  gehören  namentlich  folgende: 

Das  Gebot  der  Sonntagsfeier. 

Die  Befreiung  des  Kircheneigenthums  von  Steuern. 

Die  Anstellung  von  Caplänen  für  den  Congress,  die  Legis- 
laturen, die  Armee  und  Flotte,  die  Gefängnisse  und  sonstige 
durch  öffentliche  Steuern  erhaltene  Institute. 

Die  Anordnung  von  religiösen  Fest-  und  Fasttagen  durch 
den  Präsidenten  und  die  Staats-Gouverneure. 

Die  Forderung  einer  Ablegung  des  Eides  auf  die  Bibel, 
oder  überhaupt  in  irgend  einer  religiösen  Form. 

Die  Unterstützung  religiöser  Tendenzen  oder  Institute 
durch  staatliche  Mittel  oder  Manifestationen. 
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Has  Prägen  odcv  Drucken  rolig'ioser  Formeln  anf  Miinzen 
und   nt>knnK-nten. 

Keverting  to  the  (uM'inan  Tumor  Lyric  of  America,  we 
lind  the  various  phases  of  this  struggle  with  tiie  new  forms 
of  nativism  expressed  in  language  (|uite  as  positive  as  that  of 
the  OffizieUe  BeschJilxfic.  Sullen  mnrmurings  were  audihle  in 
the  songs  of  the  older  poets  of  the  period.  Jacob  Heintz,  a 
Forty-niner,  directed  his  strokes  against  })riestcraft  and  its  like 
and  recommended  the  torch  of  reason : 

Frei  sei  unser  Geistesflug, 
Wahrheit  v.w  erforschen ; 
Frei  von  jedem  PfafTentrug, 
Von  dem  alten  IMorschcn. 

Immer  Kampf  der  dunklen  Zunft, 
Das  sei  uns're  IJcichte, 
Und  die  Fackel  der  Vernunft 
Uns're  helle  Leuchte,*) 


Ob  sie  auch,  die  Heuchler  alle, 
Gegen  uns  gewappnet  steh'n. 
Immer  wird  in  uns'rer  Halle 
Nur  der  Wahrheit  Banner  weh'n. 

Lasst  uns  muthig  vorwärts  ringen, 
Kämpfen  ohne  Hast  und  Kuh', 
Und  den  Finsterlingen  bringen 
Donnernd  ein:  „Bahn  frei!''  zu. 

Hoch  des  Geistes  scharfe  Waffe! 
Pereat  der  schwarzen  Zunft  ! 
Schwert  und  Fackel  sind  Agraffe 
In  dem  Kampf  für  die  Vernunft.**) 


Und  mundet's  Bier, 
Im  Waldrevier, 

Ist  er  (der  Turner)  fidel  dabei 
Mit  deutschem  Sang 
Und   Beeherklang, 

Trotz  IMair  und  Muckerei; 
Denn  in  (Um-  weite  .,  griinen  Welt 
Dem  Turner  es  gar  wohl  gefällt.***) 


*)  Tiirncrlif'1  (TurTier-Knlcntlfr  IKK.'{,  S.  7.')). 
**)  Hahn  frr-il  (Turner- Kalfnder  1KH4,  S.  {»,'>). 
♦••)  TumfahrtHliOfl  Turner- Kalender  1HK4,  S.  lOK). 
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Reference  to  the  economic  side  of  this  social  question  is 
seen  in  the  following  by  the  same  poet: 

So  laiif^  noch  Gold  der  König  ist, 

Der  Wucher  sein  Minister, 

So  lang  noch  übt  die  falsche  List 

Der  frömmelnde  Philister, 

So  lang  man  dient  der  Corruption, 

Dem  Schwinde],  dem  enormen. 

So  lange  sucht  den  schönsten  Lohn 

Im  Kampfe  für  Reformen."^) 

In  the  poems  of  Johann  Straubenmüller  an  even  more 
pronounced  antagonism  finds  expression  and  means  are  suggested 
for  a  fully  equipped  cultural  crusade  against  infringement 
upon  individual  liberty: 

Auf  und  lasst  uns  geistig  turnen. 
Frei  und  eben  ist  die  Bahn ; 
Lehrer,  Schulen,  Kuustlokale, 
Redner,  Bücher  und  Journale 
Eifern  uns're  Geister  an. 

Auf  und  lasst  uns  geistig  turnen, 
Uns're  Bahn  ist  weit  und  frei. 
Auf,  bekämpft  die  Temperenzler, 
Scheinreformer,  Pfaffenschwänzler, 
Und  die  ganze  Muckerei !  **) 

It  were  surprising  if  the  veteran  poet,  whose  prose  senti- 
ments were  quoted  above  as  pronounced  against  these  new  forms 
of  nativism,  had  not  lent  his  verse  to  this  burning  question. 
So  we  find  the  issue  clearly  set  forth  in  E.  A.  Zitndt's  Turner 
Lyrics : 

Hinaus  mit  den  Heuchlern,  dem  ^luckerthum, 

Sie  machen  zu  Sklaven  uns,  machen  uns  dumm, 

Sie  legen  unwürdige  Fesseln  uns  an ! 

Nur  in  Selbstbestimmung  wirkt  würdig  der  Mann.***) 

In  the  f  olio  win  o-  he  attacks  the  old  doo'ma  as  long^  asfo 
antiquated  and  refuted  by  the  revelations  of  science: 


*•-  An's  Werk  {Turmr- Kalender  1886,  S.  23). 
**)  Geistig-es  Turnen  {Turner- Kalender  1884,  S.  48). 
=**•)  Turnschwestern  und  Turnzögling-e  {Turner-Kalender  1883,  S.  50">. 
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Was  die  Wissenschaft  bewiesen, 
Nonnen  srottlos  sie,  frivol. 
Während  stets  sie  wiederkäuen 
Ihren  abgestand'nen  Kohl. 

Tritumen,  faseln  von  dem  Jenseits, 
Das  doch  nur  im  Diesseits  liegt ; 
Ihren  Himmel,  ihre  Hölle 
Hat  das  Fernrohr  längst  besiegt. 

Dante's  llöllenschrecken  legte 
Galilei's  Forschung  bloss; 
Und  kopfüber  fielen  Milton's 
Engel  Newton  in  den  Schooss. 

Und  nun  kommen  jene  Heuler 
Heut',  da  klar  die  Sonne  lacht, 
Aufzustöbern  die  Gespenster 
Einer  grausam  langen  Nacht. 

Lasst  sie  heulen,  lasst  sie  stänkern, 
Horcht  nur,  was  die  Stunde  schlägt, 
Die  der  Zukunft  edlen  Segen 
Siegreich  uns  entgegenträgt.*) 

Similar  rutioiialistic  sentiments  touching  a  future  life  are 
found  in  the  same  writer's  poem  entitled:  ,, Vorwärts  im 
Diesseits,^'- : 

Heuchelnd,  schmeichelnd  schleicht  umher 

Mit  der  Hölle  Flammen 

Drohend  jenes  finst're  Heer, 

Mächtig  im  Verdammen. 

Doch  will  ihres  Jenseits  Lohn 

Heut'  uns  nicht  mehr  frommen: 

In  den  Himmel  diesseits  schon 

Möchten  wir  ja  kommen. 

The  Gospel  of  Nature  is  stoutly  advocated  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  of  Ziindt,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  faith: 

Was  uns  die  Natur  verkündet. 

Sei  uns  Evangelium  I  , 

Ihr  vertrauend,  ihr  verbündet, 

Maciit  den  Dunkelmann  ilir  stumm. 

F'olgt  ihr  solcJu'.r  Olfenbarung, 
Seid  ihr  auf  der  rechten  Spur; 


•;  ünentweift  (Turner- Kalender  J8«»,  8.  23). 
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Sie  erforschen  ist  die  Wahrung 
Vor  der  Dummheit  Glaubenskur. 

Den  „Nichtswissern"  weist  die  Zähne, 
Sagt  es  ihnen  frank  und  frei, 
Dass  dem  Wühlen  der  llyilne 
Gleich,  ihr  Thun  voll  Moders  sei.*) 

The  same  perhaps  even  stronger  anti-churchly  tendency  is 

represented    by    Max    Hempel    in    a    poem,   entitled    ,, Turner 

Voran'^ : 

Wo  die  Priester  Glauben  finden 

An  die  heilige  Drei, 

Lehret,  dass  die  Zeit  des  blinden 

Glaubens  längst  vorbei ! 

Entfaltet  die  Fahne, 

Dass  sie  ermahne: 

Turner  voran ! 

So  Hermann  Gold  berger  in  his : 

flativisten.     Dpei  Sonetten. 

Ihr  wollt  den  Kampf  ?  Wohlan,  wenn's  euch  gelüstet ! 
Die  Schwerter  'raus!   Hier  gilt's  ein  frisches  Wagen; 
Für's  Herrlichste,  was  wir  im  Busen  tragen. 
Sind  wir  zum  Geisteskampfe  stets  gerüstet. 

Wer  seid  ihr  denn,  dass  ihr  euch  damit  brüstet. 
Als  ,, Echte"  weithin  über  uns  zu  ragen, 
Und  deutsches  Wissen  wollt  in  Fesseln  schlagen, 
Vor  dem  ihr  euch  zur  Erde  beugen  müsstet?! 

Ab  das  Visir,  und  Aug'  in  Aug'  ihr  Memmen, 
So  fordern  wir  euch  muthig  in  die  Schranken  1 
Versucht's,  der  Fluth  entgegen  euch  zu  stemmen. 

Fest  steh'n  die  Reih'u,  wir  werden  nimmer  wanken; 
Den  Fortschrittsgeist,  ihr  Averdet  ihn  nicht  hemmen. 
Frei  sei  das  deutscJie   Wort^  frei  die  Gedanken  ,'**) 

Variations  of  the  same  theme  are  found  in  the  poem  en- 
titled „Der  Zweifel,''  by  Max  Hempel,  and  that  in  ,, Menschen' 
glilch,''  by  0.  J.  Brick.  In  the  latter  poem  Freie  ForscJiunc/ 
is  heralded  as  inaugurating  the  final  break  with  the  old  regime : 


*)  Turner  Allzeit  Voran  {Turner-Kalender  1890,  S.  36—37^. 
**)  Turner- Kalender  1894,  S.  lU. 
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Von  dcv  ersten  Monschlieit  Wiei^e 
Fabelt  man  iredankenU)s, — 
Freie  Forschuni;  feiert  Siege, 
Streut  uns  Wahrheit  in  den  Sehoos. 

Freie  Forsehuui:;  ist  die  Quelle 
Die  dem  Turner-Sinn  entsi>rieht, 
So  dass  rastlos  WelT  an  Welle 
Sich  am  morschen  Bollwerk  bricht.*) 

How  the  secret  nativistic  orders  operated  against  the 
Turner  organizations  is  set  forth  by  Hugo  Gollnier  (Scharten- 
meyer, Jr.)  in  the  following  from  a  poem,  entitled  ,,Leheiis- 
hiuf  eines  deutsch-amerikanisclien   Turno'S^': 

Aus  Sorg'  für  die  Familie 
Schliesst  er  'ner  Log'  sich  an, 
1st  bald  ein  „Sonderbarer  Kerl," 
„Freimaurer,"  „Hother  Mann.'' 
Ein  „Pythias-,"  „Ehrenritter"  gar, 
„Treubündler,"  „Hermannssohn  " 
„Arbeiter,"  Förster,"  „D.  O.  II.," 
Auch  ,,Uruid"  ist  er  schon. 

Und  ist  er  L().i2:enbruder  'mal, 
''(lood-bye''  du  Turnerei, 
Üann  treibt  er  nur  mit  Eifer  noch 
Die  „Knöcheldrückerei." 

Besides  the  inestimable  service  the  German- American  'J'ur- 
ner  has  rendered  in  the  war  against  slavery  and  disunion, 
there  are  many  other  forms  of  emergency  into  which  he  has 
rushed  extending  the  hand  of  rescue  even  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life.  Most  prominent  perhaps  among  such  emergencies  is 
that  of  fire.  In  the  earlier  history  of  voluntary  fire  organiza- 
tions the  Turner  plays  a  prominent  role. 

In  the  year  of  1846  the  Leipziger  Txiriivr-Fmerwdir  was 
organized  and  became  a  model  for  such  voluntary  fire  organ- 
izations in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Unreasonable  as  it  may 
seem  at  this  distance,  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the 
Volunteer  Fire  C'ompanies  diii-Iiig  flic  jx-riod  of  reaction.     The 


';   Tvrrier-KalffKhr  lf-«l,  S.  42. 
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devices  of  these  sections  were:  Ked  collar,  and  on  the  breast 
the  following  letters  in  red  cloth:  T.  F.  (Turner-Feuerwehr;: 
F.  F.  (Freiwilliges  Feuercorps),  and  R.  C.  (Kettungs-Com- 
pagnie).*) 

One  of  the  very  earliest  German- American  Turner  Lyrics 
refers  to  the  versatility  of  the  Turner  in  fire  emergencies: 

Der  Turner  immer  muthbeseelt, 

Wo  es  zu  retten  gilt, 

Flink  baut  er,  wenn  die  Leiter  fehlt, 

Ein  Pyramidenbild, 

Entreisst  so  aus  dem  Flammenhaus, 

Wer  nah'  der  Qual,  dem  Todesgraus.**) 

As  early  as  1860  the  organization  of  such  Fire  Companies 
was  generally  recommended  to  the  Turners  in  America.  The 
Tarnzeitung  of  March  13  (and  April  21)  of  this  year  calls 
attention  to  the  training  of  Poinpierscorps  für  das  Feuerlosch- 
luesen  as  „ein  neues  Feld  für  die  Turnerei.^' 

Many  of  the  best  German- American  Turner  lyrics  are 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  a  single  poem  treating  in  some 
cases  a  variety  of  subjects.  Such  for  example  are:  The  Fest- 
gedieht^  by  I.  L.  Christensen,  giving  a  historical  review  of  the 
Turner's  part  in  tne  struggle  for  liberty;  Turnergruss  (1853), 
by  Ed.  Miller,  patriotic  in  tone;  Die  alten  Götter,  by  Max 
Hempel,  and  Bundeslied,  by  F.  Hüne,  treating  of  old  German 
life  and  customs;  Em  Traum,  by  Carl  Kniep,  treating  of  the 
Greek  and  modern  forms  of  life;  hn  Gymnasium  zu  Athen, 
by  Kudolph  Puchner;  Lebenslauf  eines  deutsch-amerikanisclien 
Turners,  by  Scharten niey er,  Jr. ;  Turnlelirer- \ind  Lelirer- Semi- 
nar, by  E.  A.  Zündt,  paedagogical  in  tone;  and  a  large  number 
of  occasional  poems. 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  this  poetry  will  appear 
from  the  list  of  Turner  poems  given  below.  Readers  who  may 
not  have  access  to  the  collections  of  poems  by  the  authors 
named  may  read  many  of  the  poems  cited  in  the  Turner- 
Kaleu'ler  and  in  Metzner's  Jalwhilcher. 


*)  Cf.  Wassmannsdorf.  J.  G.  Fichte  uni  das  Turnen  (Turnzeituns'  1873^ :  Euler. 
Handbuch  di-s  gesammten  Turn  wesens.  P.  310.  ff. 

**)  Neltten,   Deutscher  Turnerruf  (den   Satzungen   der   Philadelphia  Turnge- 
meinde  1851  beigedruckt) ;  Metzner,  Jahrhücher,  IL,  S.  87. 
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List  of  poets  and  poems  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 

this  article: 

ANnuiKssF.x,  Hroo Die  Einwanderer.    (Turner-Kal.  1889,  8.  85  ) 

Anonymus Festlied  zur  Fahnenweihe  der  Cineinn:\ti-Turn- 

gemeinde  am  5.  Nov.  ISoO.  (Jahrbücher  l.'DJJ.) 

Baieu,  G.  F Der  Turner.   (Turner-Kal.  1880,  S.  55  ) 

Rf.nkkkkk.  II In  der   Schlacht   am  Antietam.     (Jahrbücher 

III.,  72.) 

Brh  K,  C.  J nie  Turnerfahne. 

"  Die  vier  „F." 

•'  Die  freien  Gedanken. 

"  Des  Turners  Ideal. 

"  Schlagende  Wetter. 

"  Vorwärts. 

"  Wacht  auf. 

"  Bahn  frei. 

"  ]Slenschenglück. 

"  Turnerglaubensbekenutniss. 

'•  An  die  Turner. 

"  Den  Turner-Sängern. 

Christensen,  Jens  L Festgedicht. 

II.  D Vorwärts. 

EiiRENBEUG,  Siegfried.  .Zur  Weihe  der  Gedenktafel  für  die  im  Kriege 

gefallenen   Turner   der   Chicagoer  Turnge- 
meinde. 

Frank,  A Loblied  auf  die  unpolitische  Turnerei. 

GoLDBEiUiER,  HERMANN ..  AVir  wisscn,  was  wir  wollen. 

Hallen,  (jEoik;  von Gedicht.     (On  occasion  of  the  reunion  of  the 

Chicago  Turners  in  18ü0,    cf.  Turnzeitung, 
28.  Febr.  18(50.) 

Heintz,  Jakoij Frisch,  frei,  stark,  treu, 

*'        Turnerlied. 

Bahn  frei. 

Turnfahrtslied. 

"  "        Den  Pionieren  der  deutsch -amerik.  Turnerei. 

An's  Werk. 

"  "        Turnerstreben. 

"  "        Was  wir  wollen. 

"  '•        Zur  Fahnenweihe. 

'*  *'        Zur  Grundsteinlegung  einer  Turnhalle. 
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IIempel,  Max Turncrlc])en,  Turnerlieder.     St.  Louis  188 J. 

"  "  Turner  voran. 

"  "  Allerhand  Sprüche. 

"  "  Turnerleben. 

''  Turnerlled. 

"  "  Zum  Turnfeste. 

"  "  Wunderbare  Historie. 

"  Stiftun^^sfestlied. 

"  Wahlspruch. 

"  Die  alten  Götter. 

"  "  Treu  der  Ahnen  Sprach  und  Art. 

HuENE,  F Bundeslied. 

"  Turnerfahnenweihe. 

Huhn,  Heinrich Festlied  (1850). 

"  "  Trinksprüche. 

Immergruen,  Paul  Jul.  Turnermarsch. 

Kntep,  Carl Eine  Frage. 

Ein  Traum. 

"  "       Antreten. 

MiERKLiN,  Edmund Turnerweihe. 

"  "  Prolog  zur  Einweihung  der  neuen  Halle  des 

Turnvereins  (Mihvaukee). 

'•  "  Gedenksprüclie  für  Turner. 

"  "  Zum  Willkommen  für  die  Frankfurter  Riege 

am  11.  Sept.  1880. 

"  "  Weihe  einer  neuen  Turnhalle. 

"  "  Festgedicht  für  die  Feier   des  Stiftungsfestes 

der  social.  Turngemeinde  in  Mihvaukee. 

Max,    Theodor Turnerlied. 

Metzner,  Heinrich Valentines. 

"  "  Turnerlied. 

''  "  Der  Jugend. 

Miller,  Ed Turnergruss. 

"  Columbia's  Sternenbanner. 

"  Heil  Columbia. 

Mueller,  AVilhelm Wend.  Phillips  und  die  Turner  von  Cincinnati. 

Nefflen Deutscher  Turnerruf. 

K.  N Turnersprüche. 

PucHNER,  Rudolph An  die  Turner. 

"  "  Unsere  Ziele. 

'■'■  "  ...    .Es  ist  nicht  allein,  dass  du  ein  Turner  bist. 

"  "  ■       . . .    .Zum  Gautag. 

"  "  Im  Gymnasium  zu  Athen. 


r.>() 


UoTHArKKK,  Wilhelm  .  .  .Turncrbundosliod. 

"  .  .  .Tiiniorsc'liUt/oii-Lied. 

"  '*  ...  Heijcistert  nimmt. 

*'  .  .  .Zur  Foicr  des  10.  Stiftunustaü:es  der  Cincinnati 

Turni^emeinde,  "21.  Nov.  1858. 

ScH.vuTKNMEYEU,  Ju (Hugo  Gollmei").     Zur  Erinnerung  an  die  10. 

Bundestagsatzung  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
'*  Brief  eines  alten  Turners  aus  dem  Olymp  an 

einen  hiesigen  Freund. 

**  Lebenslauf   eines   deutsch-amerikan.  Turners. 

"  Gruss  an  die  alte  Garde. 

ScnxAUFFER,  Carl  Hein.   Turnlied. 

"  "  Der  Turnerbund. 


Siegel,  Albert 
SouBRAN,  Otto  . 


Stuaubenmueller,  J 


.An  die  Turner. 

.Turnfahrt. 

.Der  sterbende  Turner. 

.Columbia  und  die  Turner. 

Die  neue  Fahne. 
.Sitzung. 

.Zu  einem  Turnfeste. 
.Turnlied  für  Turnschüler. 
.Zum  Stiftungsfeste. 
,Abe  Lincoln  und  die  Turner. 
.Turnerei. 

.Zum  Stiftungsfeste  eines  Turnvereins. 
.Turnvater  Jahn. 
.Rückblicke. 
.Gegen  die  Philister. 
•  Frisch,  fromm,  frei. 
.Neues  Turnerlied. 
.Das  Turnfest. 
.Unser  Motto. 
.Turnfahrt. 

.Auf  den  Tod  eines  Turnbruders. 
.Sprüche. 

.Turnlied  zur  Grundsteinlegung  einer  Turnhalle 
.Auf  den  11.  August. 
.Gruss  und  Wunsch. 
.Geistiges  Turnen. 
.Turnerklagen. 
.Zum  Turnfeste. 
.Turnlied  aus  T. 

Turnlied. 
.Willkommen. 
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Wagner,  P Prolog  zur  zwciton   JaliroBfeicr  dor  Turnge- 

mcinde  in  Boston  am  22.  Ai)ril  1851. 

'*  Die  vier  „F." 

Weber,  G.  H.    Früher  Auszug. 

Weiterstiausen,  Carl.  .  .Turnersang. 

ZiMPEL,  Tu Gut  ircil ! 

"  New  Yorker  Turnlied  im  Mai. 

ZuENDT,  E.  A Frisch,  fromm,  frei. 

*' Die  schönste  Kunst. 

"  Turnschwestern  und  Turnzöglinge. 

"  Turnerhumoreske. 

"  Die  Statistik  für's  Geistige. 

"  Deutsch  Commando. 

"  Die  Bärenriege. 

"  Unentwegt. 

'*  Die  Turner  der  Lüfte. 

*'  Turner  allzeit  voran. 

"  Turnercommerslied. 

"  Die  Entfettungsriege. 

"  Dem  Nachwuchs. 

"  Einig  im  Geist. 

'*  Turnlehrer-  und  Lehrer-Seminar. 

"  Vorwärts  im  Diesseits. 

The  Germain  and  Americai^  Turner  Lyric  Compared. 

The  German-American  muse,  though  modest,  has  not  yet 
found  due  recognition  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  in 
the  case  of  Anglo-American  literature  the  cultural  development 
of  the  German-American  poetry  seems  not  yet  to  have  arrived 
at  the  period  which  produces  the  highest  types  of  Art-Poetry, 
granting  that  Kunst-Poesie  is  itself  a  mark  of  progress  rather 
than  a  decline,  a  concession  not  so  easy  for  the  modern  mind 
to  make.  Taking  German- American  poetry  as  we  find  it,  two 
things  are  true  of  the  considerable  part,  which  has  a  just  claim 
to  literary  merit : 

First,  it  is  spontaneous,  reflecting  for  the  most  part  the 
manifold  conditions  and  issues  of  American  life ; 

Second,  it  is  unfettered,  by  limitations  of  popular  senti- 
ment and  to  a  less  degree  by  the  conventions  of  art.  In  both 
of  these  particulars  it  is  peculiarly  American  and  has  at  least 
the  stamp  of  genuiness  upon  it. 

This  is  specially  true  of  the  best  German  Turner  Lyrics 
written  in  America.     The  principles  of  the  Turner  movement 
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from  tho  earliest  ilays  of  Father  Jahn  ami  the  Haseiihaide 
nourished  the  cultivation  of  the  native  impulses,  especially  that 
impulse  which  leads  to  liberty  and  combats  all  forms  of  oppres- 
sion, that  impulse  which  forms  the  basis  of  Jahn's  Deiifsches 
Volk'sfhu/n  and  Carl  Folleu's  Tamer- Staat.  Tliis  impulse  has 
never  been  left  unfet^tered  in  Germany  since  the  first  Ticrn- 
spcrre  (1819),  except  during  the  brief  period  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,  and  even  then  it  was  hedged  in  on  every  side  by  a 
solid  i)halanx  of  reactionary  bayonets.  It  is  fair  to  say  then 
that  the  voice  of  the  Turner  mnse  in  Germany,  from  the 
original  Turner  point  of  view  at  least,  has  exchanged  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  for  the  imitative  note  of  the  parrot,  has 
been  forced  in  a  word  to  sing  the  song,  that  was  given  her 
as  safe  to  sing.  It  is  not  in  place  here  to  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  the  forces  which  have  achieved  the  reunion  of  the 
German  h?tates  into  one  mighty  empire,  but  we  state  simply 
the  fact  that  the  Turner  movement  in  Germany  has  been 
obliged  to  subordinate  its  activity  to  the  conventionalities  of 
society  and  the  state,  while  in  America  the  Turner  has  had 
free  range  to  run  the  entire  length  of  his  will  and  wish.  The 
result  is  that  in  Germany  the  Turner  lyric  has  given  expres- 
sion i}i  general  terms  to  the  sentiment  of  liberty  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism  in  the  traditional  sense,  while  in  America 
the  Turner  has  attacked  all  possible  forms  of  social,  religious 
and  political  oppression,  as  well  as  the  foes  that  threaten  from 
without  the  safety  of  the  land.  It  is  on  the  themes  of  union 
and  defense  of  the  Fatherland  that  the  Turner  in  Germany  of 
recent  years  has  given  best  poetic  expression. 

This  greater  freedom  of  the  Turner  in  America  was 
early  emphasized  in  America. 

,, Schmerzlich  ist  zu  bemerken,  dass  viele  der  in  Deutsch- 
land gedichteten  Lieder  für  uns  hier  (in  Amerika)  unpassend 
sind  und  unsere  freiere  Richtung  auch  in  einer  Liedersamm- 
lung berücksichtigt  zu  werden  verdient.''  *)  This  was  Ed. 
Müller's  justification  of  the  introduction  of  such  songs  as 
Schnauffer's  ,jAuf,  auf  du  frisches  Turnerblut^'  into  his  col- 
lection of  18G4. 


•)  Vorwort  von  E'l.  Müller  zu   Flinch,  fröhlich,  frei/    Deutsch- AmerikaninckeH 
Tum-LiciUrhuch  mit   Weinen.    Herausgegeben  vorn  New  Yorker  Turnverein  JHfJl. 
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The  last  unrestrained  expressions  of  Turner  freedom  in 
Germany  cease  with  the  reaction  after  the  revolution  of  1848. 
From  this  time  on  signs  of  adjustment  are  visible  and  the  old 
boldness  takes  refuge  on  foreign  soil.  The  following  from  the 
Braunschioeig  Liederbuch  of  1849  marks  the  border  line  between 
Kevolution  and  Reaction  : 

Gut  Heil  I     Deutsehe  Tupnbf  üdet«  I 

Wie  das  verflossene  .Jahr  überall  die  Fesseln  sprengte,  unter 
welchen  unser  schönes  Vaterland  zu  einem  Kerker  geworden  war, 
in  dessen  düsterer  Grabesluft  jeglicher  frische,  freie  und  edle  Sinn, 
der  des  Lichtes  bedurfte,  erstickte,  eben  so  musste  bei  der  Wieder- 
geburt des  deutschen  Vaterlandes  die  Brust  eines  jeden  ächten 
Turners  vor  Freude  erbeben,  denn  jetzt  konnte  er  frei  athmen  und 
die  schmachvollen  Bande  der  Knechtschaft  und  der  finstern  Gewalt 
waren  zerrissen.  Zur  Freiheit,  zu  dieser  reinen  und  alleinigen  Quelle 
jedweder  Tugend  eilte  er  hin,  schöpfte  frische  Kraft  und  neuen 
Muth,  um  seinem  Wahlspruche:  ^^Frisch,  fromm,  fröhlich,  frei''-  Bahn 
zu  brechen  und  hohe  Begeisterung  erfüllte  ihn  auf's  Neue  bei  der 
Gewissheit  endlichen  Sieges.  Als  die  ersten  Früchte  der  uns  gewor- 
denen Freiheit  begrüssen  wir  freudig  neben  dem  Anschliessen  der 
einzelnen  Turnvereine  an  einander  das  Erstreben  eines  gemeinsamen 
deutschen  Turnerbundes.  / 

Möge  es  [das  Liederbuch]  den  von  den  Herausgebern  verfolg- 
ten Zweck  erreichen  und  dazu  beitragen  bei  der  ganzen  deutschen 
Jugend  ein  freies,  sittliches  und  rüstiges  Leben  zu  erwecken  und  aus- 
zubilden, auf  dass  das  freie  Wort  und  der  starke  Arm  das  geliebte 
Vaterland  vor  neuer  Schmach  und   Knechtschaft  bewahren."  *) 

The  transition  from  revolution  to  subordination  during  the 
period  of  reaction  was  accomplished  by  the  struggle  with  France 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  German  empire  in  1870 — '71. 
Accordingly  the  Turner  lyric  in  Germany  after  1871  settles 
down  in  conformity  to  the  conventional  social  and  political 
routine,  retaining  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  former  revolutionary 
Tendenz.  A  hasty  comparison  of  the  best  German  Turner 
songs  from  1840  to  1870  would  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  steps 
in  this  transition.  For  our  purpose  however  it  will  suffice  to 
cite  some  of  the  later  German  'Turner  lyrics  which  by  contrast 
will  bring  out  the  present  attitude  of  the  Turner  organizations 
to  German  political  and  social  questions. 


*)  Liederbuch  für  deutsche  Turner,  Herausgegeben  vom  Mämier-Turuverein  zu 
Braunschweig.    Braunschweig  1849.    G.  Westermann. 
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This  transition  in  the  Turner  lyric  in  Germany  is  visible 
in  the  later  poems  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  Turner  poets, 
H.  F.  Maszmann,  particularly  in  ,,Dic  deufschen  Turner^'  (lS(\-\:). 

Die  deutschen  Turnet*. 

Kin  fnWh<s  ]I('r/i2:ebliitc 

I^in  frekv  Blick  in  Kuh 

Ein  f rammer  Sinn  da/.u — 

Das  sind  vier  schöne  Gaben, 

Die  wollen  errunjicn  sein ; 

Die,  di\nkt  micli,  «rründlich  haben 

Die  2\irncr  nur  allein. 

Das  heisst  die  achten,  rechten. 
Die  sich  bezwungen  treu. 
Die  mit  sieh  selber  fechten, 
Dass  nicht  ihr  Thun  sei  Spreu; 
Die  nicht  allein  nur  tragen 
Vier  F  F  an  der  Mutz' 
Vielmehr  sich  stündlich  sagen, 
Dass  tändeln  nicht  sei  nütz. 

Doch  ist  solch'  rastlos  Ringen, 

Ein  solcher  Ilerzenskampf, 

Ein  solch  sich  Selbstbezwingen, 

Auch  ohne  Pulverdampf 

Kein  leichtes  Ding,  ein  Ringen 

Im  Schwem  deß  Angesichts, 

AVeit  mehr  als  Schwingen  und  Springen, 

Ihm  gleicht  auf  Erden  nichts. 

Ja,  werde,  rüst'ge  Jugend, 
Solch'  ritterlich  Geschlecht, 
Mit  unverschwützter  Tugend, 
"Wie  Gold,  wie  Eisen  acht ! 
Ein  Ja,  ein  Nein  wahrhaftig. 
Wahrhaftig  Todestreu — 
So,  (Jeutsrhe  Jnrjend^  schaff  dich 
Zum  Tempel  Gottes  neu! 

Das  ist  'ne  neue  Lehre, 

Nur  fünfzig  Jahr  erst  alt, 

Zu  Vaterlandes  Ehre 

Und  Volkstums  Umgestalt, 

In  Vaterlandes  Noth 

Ein  Klang,  als  wenn  es  riefe 

Zum  Freiheitsmorgenroth. 
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Tjasst  bald  den  Klang  erklingen 
In  alle  Welt  hinaus; 
Lasst  seine  Malmung  dringen 
In  jedes  Ilerz  und  ilaus! 
Komm,  Knabe,  Mädchen,  strebe 
Mit  ganzen  Herzen  bei, 
►  Es  lebe  hoch,  es  lebe 

Die  deutsche  Turnerei  ! 

Of  the  later  Turner  lyrics  written  in  Germany  since  1870 

we  cite  two  in  full  to  illustrate    the    point    of  view  set  forth 

above. 

Kommt  zum  TutmenJ 

Von  A    Hermann.        Braunschweig,   1883.*) 

Dedisated  to  Hanoven  Turnalub. 

Kommt  herbei,  ihr  deutschen  Söhne  ! 

Männer  winken,  Brüder  rufen 

Euch  zur  That,  zur  That  für's  Schöne : 

Kommt  zum  Turnen !    Kommt  zum  Turnen  ! 

Kraft  im  Arme,  Muth  im  Herzen, 

Fest  in  Freuden  wie  in  Schmerzen, 

Frei  im  Blicke,  ernst  im  Streben, 

Ewig  einig  für  das  Vaterland  zu  leben. 

Das  ist  deutscher  Männer  Weise, 

Die  zu  edlem  Thun  verbunden  ; 

Reiht  euch  ein  in  ihre   Kreise, 

Kommt  zum  Turnen  !    Kommt  zum  Turnen ! 

Frisch  herbei !  froh  und  frei 

Reicht  die  Hand  zum  edlen  Bunde. 

Frei  die  Bahn  !    Vater  Jahn 

Ist  im  Geist  mit  uns  in  dieser  Stunde. 

Kräftig  steh'n  die  deutschen  Eichen, 

Mächtig  rauschen  deutsche  Ströme, 

Unser  Lied  soll  ihnen  gleichen : 

Kommt  zum  Turnen  !    Kommt  zum  Turnen ! 

Stähl'  die  Sehnen,  deutsche  Jugend, 

Wahr'  im  Herzen  Ehr'  und  Tugend  ! 

Greif  zur  Wehre  ohne  Zagen 

Gilt's  den  Kampf  für's  deutsche  Vaterland  zu 

wagen. 
Deutscher  Muth  und  deutsche  Treue 
Sollen  Mann  und  Jüngling  zieren, 
Weiht  dazu  euch  jetzt  aufs  Neue: 
Kommt  zum  Turnen !    Kommt  zum  Turnen  I 
Frisch  herbei  etc. 


*)  Deutsche  Turnzeitung,  2:i.  März  1883.    Beilage. 
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Hrftder,  hier  beim  frohen  Feste 
Schwöre  jeder  heut'  aufs  Neue : 
Bis  /u  meines  Lebens  Heste 
Will  ich  turnen  I  will  ich  turnen  I 
Mit   den  Freunden  eng  verbunden 
Will  geniessen  ich  die  Stunden, 
Will  die  Seele  ich  erheben 

In  dem  frischen  freien  deutschen  Turnerleben. 
Hebt  das  Glass,  stosst  an  zusammen, 
Dass  es  auf  /.um  Himmel  klingt, 
Lasst  das  Herz  erglüh'n  in  Flammen 
Für  das  deutsche,  deutsche  Turnen  ! 
Frisch  herbei  etc. 

Zupuf  an  die   deutsehen  Turnet*.* 

Grüss  Gott  1  Im  treuen  Sachsenlande, 
Grüss  Gott  I  am  schönen  Elbestrande, 
Grüss  Gott  pAich  I  wackre  Turncrschaar  ! 
Euch  bringen  wir  Gruss  und   Handschlag  dar ! 
Den  deutschen  Männern  von  Nah'  und  Fern' 
Erschliessen  wir  die  Pforten  gern 
Und  herzlich  tönet  als  Willkomm 
Das  liebe  frisrh,  frei,  froldicli,  froiinn  ! 

Frisch,  wie  die  Frühlingsblüthe  lacht, 
F'risch,  wie  der  Eichwälder  Pracht, 
Frisch,  wie  des  Herbstwind's  Brausen  geht, 
Frisch,  wie  die  Luft  der  Alpen  weht 
Sei  Turner's  Geist,   sei  sein  Gemüth, 
In  dem  die  Lust  der  Thaten  glüht ! 
Echt  deutsch,  ohn'  fremdes  Beigemisch, 
Bleib  fröhlich,  frei  er,  fromm  und  frisch  ! 

Fromm,  nach  der  Väter  schlichter  Art 
Sei  deutscher  Sitte  Brauch  gewahrt ; 
Die  Eltern  liebt,  das  Alter  ehrt. 
Sucht  wahres  Glück  am  trauten  Heerd ; 
Und  ob  im  Drang  der  Welt  der  Sinn 
Auch  neigt  zum  Spott  und  Irrthum  hin — 
Den  Glauben,  der  im  Busen  glomm. 
Bin   heg(!t  frinch,  frei,  fröhlich,  fromm  ! 

Froh,  wie  das  Kind  im  Beigen  springt, 
Froh   wie  der  Lerche  Lied  erklingt, 
lud  wie  der  jungen  Mutter  Mund 


•)  Deutsche  TvTnzeltung,  16.  Okt.  1884,  Hciluifc.    JJy  Dr.  WiKunl,  ccnimiuiiicjitcd 
»ij   Dr.  Hfrmanii. 
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Giebt  ihre  Freude  dankend  kund — 
So  geht,  ihr  Turner,  alle  Zeit, 
An's  Werk,  zu  rüst'ger  That  bereit ! 
Dass  Unfried  nicht  den  Bund  bedroh' 
Seid  immer  frinch,  fromm,  frei  und  froh! 

Frei  sei  der  Turner,  wie  der  Rhein, 
Des'  Schutz  wir  uns're  Kräfte  weili'n; 
Frei,  wie  der  Väter  Ileldenschaar, 
Die  einst  schon  Rom's  Verderben  war; 
Frei,  wie  das  deutsche  Heldenlied, 
Das  brausend  auf  zum  Himmel  zieht. 
Deutsch,  wie  das  Herz,  die  Sprache  sei 
Des  Turner's:   frisch,  fromm,  fröhlich,  frei! 

Grüss  Gott !  grüss  Gott !  reicht  uns  die  Hand 

Als  Freunde  heut  im  Vaterland; 

Vereint  und  einig  alle  Zeit, 

Zum  Schutz  der  Heimat  voll  bereit ; 

Im  Herzen  frisch,  fromia  im  Gemüth, 

Von  froher  Lebenslust  durchglüht; 

Der  Freundschaft  Gruss — die  Loosung  sei : 

Grüss  Gott,  bleibt  frisch,  fromm ,  froh  und  frei  ! 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  in  the  history  of  America  to 
philosophise  as  to  the  cultural  merits  of  the  Turner  move- 
ment iu  Germany  and  America.  Contemporaries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  are  not  connected  Avith  the  movement, 
are  disposed  to  look  with  a  satirical  smile  upon  the  Tendenz 
of  the  Turners.  But  a  few  statements  concerning  the  move- 
ment are  both  safe  and  timely. 

First,  the  German  turners  gave  to  America  a  system  of 
Gymnastics,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  all  engrossing 
institution  of  American  athletics,  and  particularly  that  form 
of  athletics  which  centres  about  the  new  colleo-e  o^vmnasiums. 

Secondly,  the  Turners  have  constituted  a  strong  bulwark 
of  national  defense  in  times  Avhen  rowdyism  and  other  forms 
of  disorders  threatened  the  lives  of  defenseless  citizens.  Their 
discipline  filling  the  place  in  many  instances  of  well  organized 
troops  of  militia. 

Thirdly,  the  Turners  set  the  noble  example  of  being  in 
the  first  ranks  of  Americans  in  the  abolition  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  This  w^as  preeminently  their  first  mission  in  America. 
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Thov  camo  with  a  biiniing  zeal  for  liberty,  but  rocognizod  that 
the  onlv  sure  aveuue  to  freedom  was  alono-  the  freie  Balm  of 
popuhir  eulighteunient  and  only  in  the  last  issue  to  resort  to 
arms.  This  is  au  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  great 
war  of  secession.  The  stimulus  to  the  heroism  of  many  a  bold 
German  who  sacriticed  his  life  for  tlie  freedom  of  the  negro 
is  traceable  to  the  precept  and  example  of  the  early  Turners 
of  the  school  of  P'ather  Jahn. 

Fourth,  the  Turner  movement  has  stood  and  still  stands 
for  the  right  of  the  individual,  for  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  conscience,  and  the  presence  of  such  organizations  in  the 
land  of  liberty  i-^  a  wholesome  check  upon  many  abuses,  to 
which  republics  are  likely  to  fall  a  prey.  And  while,  in  the 
estimate  of  Puritan  America  these  free-thinking  organizations 
are  a  formidable  menace  to  inviolate  tradition,  the  philosophic 
student  of  culture  must  recognize  that  the  same  spirit  which 
prompts  occasional  revolutionary  excesses,  is  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent self  corrective,  and  is  sure  in  the  end,  if  it  follows  its 
best  impulses,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  learn  from 
it  the  lessons  of  wisdom. 


NOTE. 

I  wish  to  make  special  acknowledgements  to  the  following  who 
have  helped  me  to  material  for  this  paper :  The  Philadelpliia  Turn- 
i^emeinde,  particularly  Mr.  Ilelbling  and  Mr.  Voigt;  Heinrich  Metzner 
in  New  York;  Mr.  Israel,  corresi)ondent  for  the  Turnzeitang,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Haitwell,  Dr.  A.  13.  Faust  and  Dr.  G.  Kellner. 
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In  iVlemoriam. 


LJ  einrieb  A.  Schroder.  —  Am  31.  Oktober  1896  starb  nach 
'  *  längerer  Krankheit  in  Baltimore  unser  hochgeachtetes  Mit- 
glied Heinrich  A.  Schröder;  sein  Tod  war  nicht  nur  ein 
schwerer  Verlust  für  unseren  Verein,  sondern  für  Baltimore 
überhaupt.  Unter  den  Künstlern  unserer  Stadt  hat  er  während 
des  letzten  Menschenalters  in  der  ersten  Reihe  gestanden,  der 
Lithographen- Anstalt  von  A.  Hoen  &  Co.  hat  er  durch  seine 
genialen  Entwürfe  und  peinlich  sauberen  Arbeiten  einen  weit- 
verbreiteten Namen  gesichert.  Besondere  Verdienste  hat  er 
sich  um  die  künstlerische  Durchführung  der  Sesqui-Centennial- 
Feier  erworben.  Seine  damaligen  Leistungen  wurden  Seitens 
der  hiesigen  deutschen  und  amerikanischen  Bürgerschaft  durch 
hohe  Ehren  und  Ehrenschenkungen  besonders  anerkannt. 
Schröder  war  nicht  nur  ein  grosser  Lithograph,  sondern  auch 
ein  talentvoller  Maler  und  Illustrator,  sein  prachtvolles  Titelbild 
zu  Leyh's  ,, Tannhäuser'*  bekundet  Dörr'sches  Talent.  Schroeder 
wurde  am  15.  Januar  1838  in  Westphalen  geboren  und  kam 
vor  etwa  38  Jahren  nach  Baltimore,  woselbst  er,  mit  Ausnahme 
weniger  Monate,  die  er  in  Chicago  verbrachte,  bis  zu  seinem 
Tode  verweilte.  Vor  25  Jahren  trat  er  als  Theilhaber  in  die 
Firma  A.  Hoen  &  Co.  ein  und  wurde  der  künstlerische  Leiter 
des  Geschäftes.  Seine  Gattin  Hermine,  geb.  Wandscher,  mit 
der  er  in  34-jähriger  äusserst  glücklicher  Ehe  lebte,  stammt  aus 
einer  sehr  angesehenen  Familie.  Sieben  ihrer  Brüder  leben  in 
Oldenburg,  Deutschland.  Der  Ehe  entsprossen  vier  Kinder, 
eines  derselben  starb  in  ganz  jugendlichem  Alter.  Die  Ueber- 
lebenden  sind  Dr.  E.  C.  Schröder  in  Washington,  Hr.  H.  A. 
Schröder,  Jun.,  und  Frau  Henry  Roschen. 

Ed.  f.  Leyh. 
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MISCKLLANY. 


CcHWEXKFELDER  CoxGREGATiONs. —  According  to  Professor 
Kriebel  of  Pennsburg,  President  Perkionien  Seminary, 
there  exist  at  the  present  time  two  congregations  of  Schwenk- 
ftdders,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  on  account  of  their  spreading 
over  the  uppur  and  lower  townships  of  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.  These  two  congregations  have  six  places  of  worship  for  the 
convenience  of  the  members  who  are  widely  scattered.  The 
joint-membership  of  the  two  congregations  numbers  about 
''»OO.  Prof.  Kriebel  is  a  prominent  member  and  excellent 
authority. 


The  xame  '-Frederick  County." — Frederick  Co.  was 
not  named  for  Frederick,  a  son  of  Charles,  fifth  Lord  of  Balti- 
more, who  came  to  Maryland  in  1732,  but  for  an  English 
prince.  George  IL  married  Caroline  of  Brandenburg-Anspach 
and  their  oldest  son  was  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  in 
Hanover  1707.  King  George  the  First  quarreled  with  his  son 
and  did  not  speak  with  him  for  years,  and  called  his  daughter- 
in-law  a  "she  devil."  The  son  of  this  "she  devil"  is  the 
person  who  gave  name  to  Frederick  Co.  and  Frederick  City 
and  Frederick  Town  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and 
Prince  P'rederick,  the  county  seat  of  Calvert  Co.,  Md.,  and 
to  Fredericksburg  and  Frederick  Co.,  Va.  Charles,  fifth  Lord 
of  l^altimore,  named  his  son  for  Prince  Frederick. 


First  Free  Schools  ix  the  United  States.  —  The  first 
free  schools  in  America  were  established  by  the  Dutch  in 
New  York  in  1033  ui)on  the  arrival  of  Rev.  E.  Bogardus  and 
Adam  Koelandsen,  the  first  Sclioolmadtr. 
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Muhlenbeiig's  Statue  at  the  Capitol.  —  One;  of  the 
statues  in  Statuary  Hall  at  the  ca^jitol  is  that  of  John  I'eter 
Gabriel  Muhlenberg  and  shows  him  in  the  act  of  laying  aside 
the  garb  of  religion  to  assume  the  habiliments  of  war.  There 
are  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Germans  in  America  that 
bear  frequent  retelling  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  cause  the 
coming  generations  of  German  descent  to  remember  well  of 
what  material  the  early  settlers  of  their  blood  in  America 
were  made  and  what  love  and  devotion  these  men  bore  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  The  well  known  episode  in  the  life  of 
one  of  the  ''Makers  of  our  Country"  that  prompted  the 
sculptor  to  fashion  as  he  did,  is  one  of  these  incidents.  We 
condense  from  the  able  article  of  a  gentleman  in  an  English 
Daily.  At  the  begining  of  the  revolution  Muhlenberg  accepted 
a  Colonel's  commission  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Washington, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  After  he  had  received 
his  appointment  he  took  leave  of  his  congregation  in  a  sermon 
in  which,  after  depicting  the  wrongs  this  country  had  suffered 
from  Great  Britain,  he  exclaimed :  "  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things — a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray;  but  there  is  also 
a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  has  now  come."  Then  pronounc- 
ing the  benediction,  he  threw  off  his  surplice,  displaying  a  full 
military  uniform.  Proceeding  to  the  door  of  his  church  he 
ordered  drums  to  beat  for  recruits,  and  nearlv  300  of  his 
German  congregation  responded  to  his  appeal.  This  action — 
one  of  the  finest  outbursts  of  patriotism  of  any  time  or 
country — is  commemorated  by  the  statue. 


A  Germak  Pioneer. — (Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Gail  of  Baltimore,  a  member  of  the  Society.) 

Watrous,  JVew  Mexico. 
Ich  verliess  Amsterdam,  ging  auf  kurze  Zeit  nach  Ant- 
werpen, dann  nach  Bremen,  um  das  Tabaksgeschäft  gründlich 
zu  studiren,  wo  ich  ein  halbes  Jahr  blieb  und  mich  nach 
Amerika  einschiffte.  Von  New  York  ging  ich  direkt  nach 
Milwaukee,  dann  nach  St.  Louis  und  New  Orleans,  wo  ich  das 
Cigarrenmachen  lernte,  dann  über  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
wieder  nach  New  York  und  von  dort  zurück  nach  'Milwaukee, 
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wo  iiiioli  im  tlahro  1848  die  erste  Kiuide  von  den  Goldfeldern 
Calif orniens  erreichte. 

Ich  ging  noch  im  selben  Jahre  nach  Independence,  Mo., 
kam  jedoch  zn  spät,  um  meine  Reise  fortzusetzen,  blieb  dort 
und  drohte  Cigarren,  die  einen  guten  Gewinn  abwarfen.  Im 
Juli  IS-ii«  verliess  ich,  wohl  ausgerüstet.  Independence,  hatte 
jedoch  das  Pech,  meine  Thiere  durch  Indianer  zu  verlieren 
und  erreichte  Santa  Fe  ohne  genügende  Mittel,  meine  Reise 
fortzusetzen.  Da  ich  keine  feste  Beschäftigung  finden  konnte, 
machte  ich  wieder  Cigarren  und  Hess  mich  verleiten,  als 
Sergeant  in  eine  mexikanische  Voluntär-Compagnie  auf  zwei 
Monate  einzutreten.  Es  war  schon  spät  in  der  Jahreszeit  und 
hatten  wir  fürchterliche  Strapazen  auszustehen,  hatten  ein 
Gefecht  mit  Indianern,  wurden  während  eines  Nachtmarsches 
auf  offener  Prairie  von  einem  Schneesturm  überrascht,  der  48 
Stunden  lansf  anhielt.  Glücklicher  Weise  hatten  wir  den 
Indianern  ihre  ganze  Ilabschaft  abgenommen,  so  dass  auf  jeden 
Mann  drei  bis  vier  Büffelfelle  kamen,  sonst  wären  wir  erfroren. 
Jeder  Soldat  hatte  sein  Pferd  und  ausserdem  hatten  wir  240 
Beutepferde  vor  dem  Sturme,  nach  dem  Sturme  hatten  wir 
gerade  noch  Pferde  genug,  so  dass  jeder  Soldat  beritten  war. 
Von  den  40  Packeseln  blieb  auch  nicht  einer  übrig.  Ich  sehe, 
ich  muss  mich  kürzer  fassen  und  behalte  mir  vor,  Ihnen  später 
einige  von  meinen  Abenteuern  zu  erzählen. 

Die  Compagnie  wurde  in  Taos  entlassen  und  fing  ich  ein 
kleines  Geschäft  in  Rio  Colorado  an,  doch  fehlte  es  mir  an 
Sitzfleisch  und  fing  ich  bald  an,  mit  Indianern  zu  handeln, 
ein  Geschäft,  das  mir  alle  mögliche  Gelegenheit  gab,  meinen 
abenteuerlichen  Sinn  abzukühlen.  Diesen  Handel  setzte  ich 
bis  zum  .Jahre  1855  fort  und  obgleich  der  Gewinn  ein  grosser, 
so  waren  die  Verluste  durch  feindliche  Indianer  beinahe  eben 
so  gross,  so  dass  .ich  in  1855  ca.  $1500  erübrigt  hatte.  Ich 
zog  zurück  nach  New  Mexico  und  baute  eine  Brennerei  in  der 
Costilla,  hielt  einen  Store  und  verdiente  ziemlich  viel  Geld. 
Da  bot  sich  eine  Gelegenheit,  einen  grossen  Grant  zu  kaufen 
und  zur  selben  Zeit  mein  Geschäft  vortheilhaft  auszuverkaufen, 
und  in  dieser  Nachbarschaft  bin  ich  bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag 
geblieben.  .Mein  (Geschäft  bestand  Anfangs  in  Ackerbau  und 
Viehzucht  und  da  Fort  Union  nur  sieben    Meilen  entfernt  war, 
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konnte  ich  meine  Produkte  zu  sehr  guten  Preisen  absetzen, 
iiusserdem  hatte  ich  eine  Post  -  Agentur,  wo  alle  Trains 
über  Nacht  blieben,  und  so  konnte  es  nicht  ausbleiben,  dass 
mein  Gewinn  ein  sehr  grosser  war.  Das  alte  Sprüchwort: 
,,Wenn  es  dem  Esel  zu  gut  geht,  dann  muss  er  auf's  Eis," 
bewährte  sich  auch  bei  mir.  Das  Erste  war  eine  Mehlmühle, 
dann  eine  Wollenfabrik,  dann  ein  44  Meilen  langer  Kanal,  um 
die  Goldminen  mit  Wasser  zu  versehen.  Am  letzten  Unter- 
nehmen waren  nur  Wenige  betheiligt  und  Hess  ich  880,000 
sitzen,  da  wir  in  Folge  finanzieller  Schwierigkeiten  verpflichtet 
waren,  den  Kanal  zu  verkaufen.  Der  Kanal  existirt  und 
bezahlt  sich  heute  noch.  Ausserdem  hatte  ich  grosse  Verlaste 
in  Kupfer-  und  Goldminen,  auch  einen  Hochofen  für  Blei  und 
Silber,  der  sich  gut  bezahlte,  doch  da  dieses  noch  vor  K.  K.- 
Zeiten war,  masste  das  Bull  ion  per  Wagen  5 — 600  Meilen  weit 
transportirt  werden  nnd  da  plötzlich  das  Blei  zwei  Cents  im 
Preise  zurückging,  musste  ich  auch  die  Minen  aufgeben,  die 
heute  einen  hohen  Werth  repräsentiren. 

Jetzt  betreibe  ich  Ackerbau,  Vieh-  und  Fischzucht.  Ich 
habe  ca.  320  Acker  künstliche  See'n,  die  mit  zwölf  Sorten 
Fische  besetzt  sind  und  da  die  Unkosten  sich  nur  auf  das 
Fangen  der  Fische  beschränken,  so  bleibt  ein  ganz  guter 
Gewinn  übrig.  W.  K. 

The  First  School  for  White  Children  in  Virginia. 
—  About  sixty  years  after  Governer  Berkeley  had  written  his 
ever  memorable  letter  (1671),  in  which  he  says:  ,,I  thank 
God  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  them  for  a  hundred  years,  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment, etc.,"  the  first  school  for  white  children  in  the  old 
Dominion  was  established  by  John  Caspar  Stoever,  the  Lutheran 
pastor  for  the  two  German  colonies  founded  by  Governor  Spots- 
wood  in  1721  near  the  falls  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the 
banks  of  the  Rapidan.  The  money  with  which  he  erected  the 
school  house  and  a  public   library  was   collected  in  Germany. 

Wytheville  Dispatch. 
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leading  thereto."     By  Hon.  John  Asop  King.     1888. 
h)  'The  Land  Politics  of  the  United  States."     By  Pres.  Jas. 

C.  Welling.    1888. 
r)  "Frontenac  and  Miles  Standish  in   the  Northwest."     By 

Hon.  Ed.  S.  Isham.     1880. 
f/)  "The  Progress   of   American    Independence."     By  Hon. 

Geo.  S.  Koutwell.     1880, 
e)  "Connecticut  Federalism,  or  Aristocratic  Politics  in  a  Social 

Democracy."     By  Pres.  James  C.  Welling.     1800.  ^ 

/)  "New  York  in  1850  and  in  1800.     A  Political  Study."     By 

Hon.  Seth  Low.    1802 No.  188 
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Moiiii,  N.— Ein  Str(3ilyAi;^  durch  den  Nordwesten  Amerkias,  1883. 

Berlin,  1884 No.    35 

MoosMUELLER,  O. — Euroi){ler  in   Amerika  vor  (Joluinbus. 

Regensburg,  187« No.    31) 

Mundart,  Gedichte  in  Pennsylvanisch-Deutscher. — Von  II.  llur- 

baugh,  I).  1).     Philadelphia,  1870 No.     12 

N 

New  Jersey,   The   Early  Germans   of. — Their  History,  Churches 

and  Genealogies.    By  Rev.  Theo.  Fr.  Chambers.     1895... No.  150 

New  York,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to,  in  1()70— 80.  By  Jasper 
Bankers  and  Peter  Sluyter  of  Wiewerd  in  Friesland.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  H.  C.  Murphy.     Brooklyn,  1807 No.  120 

New  York  State  Library,  74th,  75th,  7Gth  Annual  Reports. 
Albany,  1891—93.  "Statistics  of  New  York  Libraries  for 
1893" No.  199 

New  York,  The  Documentary  History  of  the  State  of.  ByHon.  E.  B. 

O'Callaghan,  M.  D.   4.  Vols.   Albany,  N.  Y.,  1849— 51.  .No.  107-110 

New  York,  The  Frontiersmen  of.    By  Jeptha  R.  Simms.    2  Vols. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  1882 Nos.  61-02 

Nord- Amerika. — Meine  Reise  nach,  im  Jahre  1842.  Mit  statistischen 
Bemerkungen   über   die   Zustände  der  katholischen   Kirche 
bis  auf  die  neueste   Zeit.    Dr.  Joseph  Salzbacher. 
Wien,  1845 No.  153 

O 

O'Callagiian,  M.  D. — The  Documentary  History  of  the  State  of 

New  York.    4  Vols , No.  107—110 

P 

Pennsylvania,  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  State  of. 

1888—89.     Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1890 No.    40 

Pennsylvania  German,  The  Society. — Sketch  of  its  Origin,  with 
the  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  its  Organization.  Vols, 
L  and  II No.  Ill 

Pennsylvania-German,  The  Society.    Proceedings  and  Addresses 
at  its  meeting  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  October  12,  1892. 
Vol.  III.  to  VI.,  a,  b,  c No.  112 

Pennypacker,   Sam.  W. — Historical   and   Biographical   Sketches. 

Philadelphia,  1883 No.  123 
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PiüTisTS,    The  (Jenniin,    of    Provincial    Pennsylvania.     Uy  Julius 

F.  Sachso.     1()5I4— 1708.     PlulaiUlphia,    181).") No.  218 

,.l*u»NiKU.  (Ur  l)i'Utsc'lK\": 

1.  .lahri;ani\  18(>0.  ;{..  (5..  10.  1 1  oft. 

2.  •'  1S70.  2.  Heft. 

;?.  "  18TI,  3,  10.  Heft. 

4.  '*  1872,  I.,  2.,  3.,  4.,  8.,  10.,  12.  Heft.     Vol.  1..  .No.   HK) 

T).  "  187:{,  1..  2.  Heft. 

7.  "  187(i.  1..  2.  Heft. 

8.  "  187U,  4.,  5.,  Ü.,  7.  Heft. 

12.  "  1880,  1.,  2,  8.,  4.,  5,  «.,  7.  Heft.     Vol.  11... No.  101 

12.  "  1880,  8.,  10.  Heft. 

13.  ''  1881,  5.,  11.  Heft. 

14.  "  1882,  1.,  5.,  8.,  9.,  10.  Heft. 
1.-).  ''  1883—84,  «..  9.,  12.  Heft. 

lU.  "  1884,  0.,  11.  Heft.     Vol.  Ill No.  192 

pREUSs,  Dk.  J.  I).  E. — Friedrich  der  Grosse  uüt  seinen  Verwandten 

und  Freunden.     Berlin,  1838 No.  202 

Preüssen  und  Deutschland  unter  den  Regenten  aus  dem  Hause 
Hohenzollern.     Von  H.  Freudenfeld  und  L.  Pfeffer. 
Berlin,  1882 No.  202 

PREUSSISCHEN  STAATES  UND  VoLKEs,  Gcschichte  dcs,  Unter  den 
Hohenzollern'schen  Fürsten.  Von  E.  von  Cosel.  8  Vols. 
Leipzig,  1809— 70 Nos.  27-34 

l'uiNTiNG,  The  First  Century  of  German,  in  America,  1728 — 1830. 

By  Prof.  Oswald  Seidensticker.     Philadelphia,  1893 No.  123 

Psalterspiel,  Das  kleine  David'sche,  der  Kinder  Zions. 

Ephrata,  Pa.,  1795 No.     5(» 


R 

Battermann,  H.  A. — Deutsch-Amerikanisches  Magazin. 

Cincinnati,  ().,  18H7 No.     22 

Hattermann,  H.  A.— Festgedicht.    Cincinnati,  ü.,  1880 No.      2 

Kau,  Heribert. — Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  für  das  Volk. 

Heidelberg,  1801 No.  155 

Baumer,  Fr.  von.— Die  Ver.  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika. 

Philadelphia,  184« No.     24 

KEADiNCiER  Magazin   für    Freunde   der   deutschen    Literatur   in 

Amerika.     Beading,  Pa.,  1824 No.     73 
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Reise  durch  die  Vor.  Staaten  von  Xord- Amerika  in  den  Jahren 
1818  und  1810.  Nebst  einer  kurzen  Uebersiclit  der  neuesten 
Ereignisse  auf  dem  I-Cri(!i^ssehau[)latz  von  Süd- Amerika  und 
West-IncHen.     Von  J.  Val.  Hecke.     IJcrlin,  18^0 No.   Dil 

Ueise  durch  die  Ver.  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika  und  Rückreise 
durch  England.  Nebst  einer  Schilderung^  d(;r  Revolutions- 
ITelden  und  des  ehemal ii^en  und  gegenwärtigen  Zu.standes 
von  St.  Domingo.     Von  J.  Val.  Hecke.     Berlin,  1821 No.  1:J2 

Reise  durch  die  nord-amerikanischen  Freistaaten  und  durch  Ober- 
und  Unter-Canada  in  den  Jahren  170.1,  1700  und  1707.     Von 
Isaac  Weld.     Aus  dem  Englischen  übersetzt. 
Berlin,  1800 Xo.     48 

Reise,  Sr.  Hoheit  des  Herzogs  Bernhard,   durch    Nord-Amerika, 

1825— 182G.     Weimar,  1828 No.     40 

REMOVAii,  Celebration  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of  tlie,  of  the 
Capital  of  Maryland  from  St.  Mary's  to  Annapolis,  March 
5th,  1804.     By  Elihu  S.  Riley.     Annapolis,  1804 No.  127 

Reports,  Six  Annual,  of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Maryland.     1887—1802 No.  124 

Richter,  H.  M. — Die  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Nation. 

Berlin,  1882 No.  201 

Riedesp;l,  Briefe  und  Berichte  des  Generals  und  der  Generalin 
von  Riedesel  während  des  nordamerikanischen  Krieges,  1770 
bis  1783.    Freiburg  i.  B.,  1881 No.     98 

Riedesel,  F.  A.,  Leben  und  Wirken  des  Herzoglich-Braunschwei- 
gischen  General-Lieutenants  von.  Von  Max  v.  Eelking.  3  Vols. 
Leipzig,  1850 Nos.  95-97 

RiLEY,  Elihu  S. — "The  Ancient  City."     A  History  of  Annapolis 

in  Maryland.     1049—1887.     Annapolis,  1887 No.  120 

Riley,  Elihu  S. — Celebration  of  the   200th   Anniversary   of   the 
Removal  of  the   Capital   of   Maryland   from    St,  Mary's  to 
Annapolis,  March  5th,  1804.     Memorial  Volume. 
Annapolis,  1894 No.  127 

Rittenhouse,  a.  Genea. — Biographical  History  of  the.   Family. 

By  Daniel  K.  Cassel.     Philadelphia,  1893 No.  121 

Robertson's,  Wilhelm,  Geschichte  von  Amerika.  Aus  dem 
Englischen  übersetzt  von  Johann  Friedrich  Schiller.  2  Vols. 
Leipzig,   1777 Nos.  119-120 

RocHAU,  von  A.  L. — Geschichte  des  deutschen  Landes  und  Volkes. 

2  Vols.    Berlin,  1870-  1872 Nos.  25-26 
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l{oF.MKi.iN(;'s.  C.  A.,   Nachriclit  soituM-  von   Colt  jxoscheheiuMi   völ- 

li^XiMi  Hfnuisfniirunij:  aus   IJabi'l.     Kplirata,   175)0 No.  139 

UosKNGAUTKN,  J.  (f.— Thc  (uMinau   Allied  Troops    in    the    North 
AiU(Mifan  War  of  Iiidcpemlenoo,  177() — 1783. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1SJ)3 No.     02 

UosKNOAUTKN,  .1.  Ct  — The  Cfeinian   Soldier   in    the    Wars    of   the 

United  States.     Philadelphia,  1S8Ü  and  185)0 Nos.  8  and  (53 

KoTu,  1).  L.— .Veadie  and  tlie  Acadiens.     Utica,  N.  Y.,  185)1 No.     45 

llrrr,  Puok.  .1.  1).— A  Collection  of  upward  of  30,000  Names  of 
German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  French  and  other  Immii^rants  in 
Pennsylvania.     From  17'27— 177(5.     Piiiladelphia,  1880 No.    53 

S 

S.KCiisE,  Julius  F. — The  German  Pietists  of  Provincial  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1094—1708.     Philadelphia,   1895 '.  No.  318 

S.\G.v,  Tin:,  of  Walther  of  Aquitaine.     By  M.  D.  Learned. 

Baltimore,  1892 No.  198 

'S  Alt-Marik-Haus  un  Die  Alte  Zeite.     By  II.  L.  Fischer. 

York,  1879 No.     10 

Salzbacheu,  Dr.  Joseph — Meine   Reise  nach  Nord-Amerika  im 
Jahre  1842.     Mit  statistischen   Bemerkungen    über   die   Zu- 
stände der  katholischen  Kirche  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit. 
Wien,  1845 No    153 

Sammlung  vorzüglicher  Poesien,  Gesänge  und  Lieder  von  deut- 
schen Dichtern.     Reading,  1831 No.    43 

Säur,  Ciiii. —  .\j)ologie  der  wahren  cliristlichen  Gottesgelahrtheit. 
Gedruckt  von.     Von  Robert  Barclay. 
Germantown,  Pa.,  1776 No.    88 

Säur,  Chr. — Das  ewige  Evangelium     Gedruckt  von 

Germantown,  Pa.,  1708 No.  125 

Säur,  Gifr. — Erbauliche  Lieder-Sammlung  für  Evang.  Luth.  Ge- 
meinen in  Pennsylvanien.     Gedruckt  von 
(iermantown,  I*a.,  1795 No.    77 

Säur.  ('iiu. — Geistliches  Blumen-Gäitlein.     Gedruckt  von 

Germantown,  Pa.,  1791 No.     78 

Säur,  Cur. — Gesangbuch  für  Evang.  Ref.  Gemeinen  in  den  Ver. 
Staaten  von   Amerika.     Cjcdruckt  von 
Germantown,  Pa.,  1 799 No.     70 

Sai;k,  (Jhr. — Vollständiges  Marburger  (itsangbuch.     Gedruckt  von 

Gcrniuntown,  Pa  ,  1770 No.    85 
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Säur,  Sam'l. — Vcrscliicdcnc  alte  und  neuere  Oescliiehteii  von  Kr- 
scheinuii^eii  der  Geister   und    etwas  von    dem  Zustund  d(;r 
Seelen  naeli  dem  Tode.     Gedruekt  von 
Chestnut  Hill,  1792 No.  225 

ScHANTZ,  Rev.  F  J.  F.— Ilistorical  Diseourse  at  the  Sesqui-Gen- 
tennial  of  Christ  Evani^.  liUth.  ('hurcii  on  the  Tulpe- 
hocken, 1893 No  200 

SciiAKF,  J.  Tir.— The  Chronicles  of  Baltimore     Baltimore,  1874. .  No.     94 

Schlatter,  The  Life  of  Rev    M.— By  Rev.  II.  ITarbau^^h 

Philadelphia,  1857 No.     50 

SciiMucKEU,   Life  and  Times  of  Rev.,  S.  S.,  I).  D. — By  Rev,   P. 

Anstadt.     York,  1892 No.  21 1 

ScHNAUFFEK,  C.  H.,  Llcdcr  und  Gedichte  aus  dem  Nachlasse  von. 

Baltimore,  1879 No.'  213 

ScHNAUFFER,  C.  PL — König  Carl  I.     Baltimore,  1854 No.  217 

Schultz,  E.  T. — First  Settlements  of  Germans  in  Maryland. 

Frederick,  1896 No.  208 

Schultz,  E.  T. — History  of  Maryland  Commandery  No.  1,  Knights 

Templar.    From  1790—1890.     Baltimore,  1891 No.  209 

Seele,  Die  wandelnde.    Philadelphia,  1833 No.    87 

Seidensticker,  Osw. — Bilder  aus  der  Deutsch-Pennsylvanischen 

Geschichte.    New  York,  1885 No.      7 

Seidensticker,  Osw. — Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Gesellscnaft  von 

Pennsylvanien.     1764—1876.     Philadelphia,  1876 No.     13 

Seidensticker,  Prof.  O. — The  First  Century  of  German  Printing 

in  America.     1728—1830.     Philadelphia,  1893 No.  123 

Settlements,  History  of  the  German-and  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  North  and  South  Carolina.     By  G.  D.  Bernheim,  D.  D. 
Philadelphia,  1872 No.     83 

SiMMS,  Jeptha  R. — The  Frontiersmen  of  New  York.     2  Vols. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  1882 Nos.  61-62 

Sketches,  Historical  and  Biographical.  By  Sam'l  W.  Pennypacker, 

Philadelphia,  1883 No.  128 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Report  of  the.     1891 No.  174 

1892 No.  175 

Soldier,  The  German  in  the  Wars  of  the  United  States.     By  J 

G.  Rosengarten.    Philadelphia,  1886  and  1890 Nos.  3  &  63 

Soldier,  The  Private,  of  the  iVrmy  of  the  Declaration.    By  W. 

LI.  Egie.     Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1890 No.  200 
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Soui.KS,  F. — llistoire  Des  Troubles  dv  li'Ainerique  Anijlaise.  4  Vols. 

Paris,  its: Nos.  17,  18,  11),  20 

Si»iKs,  A  ,  Trial  of.     C'liicaixo,  1S87.' No.  IK) 

St.vuki.ok,  K. — Has    Lrbeii    dos    Herzogs   Bernhard  von  Sachsen- 

Wi'iniar-Kisonach.     Ciotha,  18(*m No.     41 

Stkixeu,  Du.   Lkwis  II  ,  Pamphlets  and  Addresses  by. 

2  Vols Nos.  117-118 

STErii.\x'sciiK,  nie — Auswanderung  nach  Amerika.     Von  1).  Carl 

Kd.  Vehse.     Dresden,   1840 No.  1 15 

Stillino.  Du.  .T.  II.  J. — Die  Siegsgeschichte  der  christlichen  Re- 
ligion.    Heading,    1814 No.     75 

Stoll,  H.  W. — Geschichte  der  llohenstaufen.     Wiesbaden No.  lo(> 

Streifzu(;,  Ein — durch  den  Nordwesten  Amerikas.     Von  A.  Mohr, 

188:J.     Berlin,  1884 No.    35 

Stkickeu,  W. — Die  Deutschen  in  Spanien  und  Portugal  und  por- 
tugiesischen Ländern  von  Amerika.     Leipzig,  1856 No.  206 

Stürenheug,  E. — Klein-Deutschland.  Bilder  aus  dem  New  Yorker 

Allta.gsleben.     New  York,   1886 No.  2C5 

STÜYVESA.NT,  Peteu. — By  Bayard  Tuckcrman.  New  York,  1893.  .No.    99 

Süden,  Der.   Wochenblatt.    I.Jahrgang.   Richmond,  Va.,  1891 .  .No.    79 

Syxod.\i.-Veuhandlüngen    der   Hochdeutschen  Reform.   Kirche, 

1818—1825 No.  203 

Synodical  Records  of  the  Synod   of   the   German  Ref.  Church. 

1836—1840.     German  and  English.     Chambersburg,  1836.  .No.  204 


T 

Tamaumpas,  Die  deutsche  (-olonie  in,  Me.viko.   Baltimore,  1841.  .No.  212 
Tariff,  The — Controversy  by  Orvin  Leslie  Elliott. 

I^)lo  Alto,  Cal.,  1802 No.  197 

Tayloh,  (y.  B  — Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Ver.  Staaten  von  Ame- 
rika.    New  York,  1839 No.    44 

Testament,  Das  Neue     Printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1832 No.    84 

Texas  im  .Jahre  1848.     Von  Viktor  Bracht. 

Elbcrfelfl  und  Iserlohn,  1849 No.  147 

TiiiRTY-TifousAND  Names  of  German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  French  and 
other  Inimigrants  in  Pennsylvania.  From  1727 — 1776.  By 
Prof   J.  I)    Rupp.     Philadelphia,  1880 No.    53 
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Thompson,  S. — Eine  Beschreibung  von  dem  Letjen  und  medizini- 

sclien  Erfindungen  von. — Lancaster,  ().,   1818 No.     Ci 

Thorpe,  F.  N.— Benjamin  Franklin.     Washington,  I).  C,  1803.. No.  102 

Treller,  f.— Vergessene  Helden.     Kassel,  1892 No.     80 

Trostouünde,   Vernünftige — bei   den    traurigen    Schicksalen    der 
Menschen.     Von  Johann  Fr.  Weitenkamj)f. 
Lancaster,  Fa.,  1825 No    138 

Tuckerman,  Bayard. — Peter  Stuyvesant.    New  York,  1893 No.    99 

TüLPEiiocKEN,  Historical  Discourse  at  the  Sesqui- Centennial  of 
Christ  Evang.  Luth.  Church  on  the,  on  September  3rd,  1893. 
By  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.  D.     Lebanon,  Fa.,  1894 No.  200 

TuRNEREi,  Jahrbücher  der  deutsch-amerikanischen.  By  H.  Metzner. 

3  Vols.    New  York,  1890—1894 Nos.  103,  104b 

U 

University,  Historical  and  Statistical  Record  of  the — of  the  State 

of  New  York,  during  the  Century  from  1784 — 1884 No.  176 

V 

Vehse,   D.    Carl   Ed.  —  Die    Stephan'sche   Auswanderung   nach 

Amerika.    Dresden,  1840 No.  115 

Ver.  Staaten  von  Nord- Amerika.     Von  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

Philadelphia,  1846 No.    24 

VoRK.<EMPFER,  Berühmte  Deutsche — für  Fortschritt,  Freiheit  und 
Friede  in  Nord- Amerika,  von  1628 — 1888. 
Cleveland,  0.,  1888 No.    59 


W 

Walz,  E.  L.,  Evang.  Luth.  Pastor.  Vollständige  Erklärung  des 
Kalenders,  mit  einem  fasslichen  L'nterricht  über  die  Him- 
melskörper.   Reading,  1830 No.  140 

Wandebungen   zwischen    Hudson  und  Mississippi.     Von  Moritz 

Busch.    1851—1852.    2  Vols.     Stuttgart,  1854 Nos.  105— 106 

Wappenwissenschaft,  Die  allgemeine.     Von  Ch.  S.  T.  Bernd. 

Bonn,  1849 No,     74 

Washington,  G.,  Lebensbeschreibung  des.    By  M.  L.  Weems 

Philadelphia,  1838 ' No.     14 
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WEiTKNKAMrFs,  .loiiANN   FiJ..  Vernünftige  Trostgründe  bei    den 
traurisren  Schicksalen  der  Menschen. 
Lauc^\ster.  l*a  .  lS'2r) No.  138 

Wkltausstellunc;,  Der  Budihandel  und  die  Graphischen  Künste 
Peutsehlands  auf  der — zu  Phihidelphia,   18T({. 
Leij^/i-r,  1S:(> No.  19ö 

Wkems,  M.   L. — Lebensbeschreilning  des  U.  Washington. 

Philadelphia.  lS;iS No.     14 

Weiskh,  C  onuad.  Life  of.     liy  C  Z.  AV eiser,  D.  D. 

Heading,  Pa  ,  18TG No.     23 

Weld,  Isaac. — Reise   durch    die   nordamerikanischen  Freistaaten 
und  durch  Ober-   und    ünter-Cauada    in   den  Jahren    1705, 
171X»  und  1707.     Aus  dem  Englischen  übersetzt. 
Berlin,  1800 No.     48 

Weltall,  Durch  das.     Von  L    Lübkert.    Baltimore,  1878 No.    52 

Westminster.    Md.,    History   of  Grace  Evang.  laith.  Church  of. 
By  Rev.  P.  II.  Miller  and  Edwin  J.  Lawyer. 
Westminster,  1894 No.  148 

Wilmington,  N.  C\,  The  first  twenty  years  of  the  Histor}^  of  St. 
Paul's  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in.  By  Rev.  G.  D.  Bernheim. 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  1870 No.  200 


V<»KK  County,  Pa.,  History  of.     By  John  Gibson.     York,  Pa... No.     1 


Zeisherger,  David,  Diary  of.     1781— '98.     2  Vols. 

Cincinnati.  O.,  188.5 Nos.  8-9 

Zimmermann,  Dr.  G,  A. — Deutsch  in  Amerika. 

Chicago,  111  ,  1892 No.    89 
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DOCUMENTS.    ETC. 
Friese,  Pii.  and  M.  Hirsch.     Two  Contracts  by.     1811  and  1812. 

Minutes  op— „Unabh}ln<,nger  Turncr-Vercin  of  Baltimore,  Md.  July 
1808,  August  1855. 

Pastorius— A  Bond  written  in  179G  by  Franz  Daniel— at  Germantown, 
Fa.,  on  a  paper  manufactured  by  the  first  Mill  erected  in  America 
by  W.  Rittenhouse  in  1890. 

Paper— Fragment  of  the  first — ever  manufactured  in  America. 

Sower— The  Will  of  Christ.    March  23rd,  1777. 

Sower,  Christ- Portion  of  a  letter  written  by— to  his  brother  Samuel. 
February  2nd,  1785. 

SciiNAUFP^ER,  C.  H.     Todten-Kränze.     Baltimore,  1851. 

Liederkranz — SOjähriges  Jubiläum  des — Baltimore.  „Baltimore  Corre- 
spondent," 30.  Dezember  1886. 

Otterbeins-Kirche— Historische  Skizze  der— in  Baltimore.  „Der  Fröh- 
liche Botschafter,"  January  8th,  1887. 

Most,  Johann.    Revolutionäre  Kriegswissenschaft. 

Taufschein  von  Elisabeth  Adelsperger.    Maryland,  December  7th,  1790. 

MAPS. 

„Atlas — Stieler's  Hand."  Vollständige  Ausgabe  mit  95  colorirten  Kar- 
ten,   Gotha. 

Charts,  38 — of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Published  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Department. 

Map — An  Excursion — of  Baltimore.  Compiled  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1887. 

Map  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.    By  Augustine  Hermann.     1673. 

Map— Official— of  Texas.    By  A.  W.  Spaight,  1883. 

MEDALS. 

Centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Groton  Heights.     September  6th,  1881. 

Centennial   Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.     August, 

16th,  1877. 
VII.  Jubilee  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  etc.,  in  America.     1880. 
Zum  400jährigen  Luther- Jubiläum.     1883. 

Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Capture  of  Andre.     Tanytown,  X.  Y., 

1880. 

Eidgen(esisches  Freischiessen.    Basel,  1844, 
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PAPERS. 

'*Argi's— Baltimore."     August,  ()th  and  27tli,  1883. 

„Beobachter — Der  AVestliche — und  Stark  County  Anzeiger."    15.  Juni 
18-21.     Canton.  Ohio. 

„Correspondent — Dor   Deutsche."    Copies   of   1842   and   1848.    Balti- 
more, Md. 

"CoRREsroNDENTEN — AVochenblatt    des    Deutschen."      Baltimore,    Md., 
:May  17th  and  June  14th,  1851. 

CoRREspoNDENTEN — Gcdcnkblatt  7AIT  Fcicr  des  50.  Jahrestages  des     May 
13th,  1801. 

..Correspondent — Der  Deutsche."    22.  October  1880.     Containing  Re- 
l)ort  of  Scsqui-Centennial  Celebration  of  Baltimore  City. 

..Correspondent — Der  Deutsche  "    Baltimore,  1887 — 1896. 

De  Kalb— Reports  of  the  Unveiling  of  the — Statue.     "Baltimore  Amer- 
ican" and  "Baltimore  Journal."     August  17th,  1886. 

"Federal  Gazette"  or  the   "Frederick   County   Weekly   Advertiser " 
February  oth,  1800. 

„Freiheit,"  London  und  Hoboken,  N.  J.     August  28th,  1886. 

„Journal— Baltimore."    1887—1896. 

,,KiRCiiENFREUND— Lutherischer."     Baltimore,  Md.,  Januar — März  1875. 

'Waisenii.\us,  25jähriges  Jubiläum  des  Allgemeinen  Deutschen-in  Balti- 
more.    „Baltimore  Correspondent,"  15.  September  1891. 

., Wecker,  Baltimore."     Jahrgänge  6,  1856, 

8,  1858, 

9,  1859, 
"11,  1860, 

12,  1801, 

14,  1863, 

15,  1864, 

16,  1865, 

17,  1866, 

18,  1867, 
"        "          "   19,  1868, 

20,  1869, 
"        *•  "21,  1870, 

22,  1871, 
»*        "         "   23,  1872. 
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Eleventh  and  TvVelfth  (Innual  Keports 


OF    THK 


Sotietf  for  Uie  fjfdivj  i  k  Qeniins 


IN 


A  /T   A    1^  X^  T     A  JSJJCL 


J^  view  of  the  fact  that  each  member 
has  already  received  three  copies  of  Mr. 
H.  SchurichVs  "History  of  the  German 
JElement  in  Virginia,'^  viz:  two  copies  in 
paper  cover  and  one  copy  hound,  the  same 
does  not  appear  in  this  volume. 

Secretary , 

TOGKTHEK     WITH 

Reminiscences  of  the  öerman-flmericans  in  Baltimcre 
dwrinfl  tbe  m^^  i$50-i$6o, 

BY    L.    P.    HENNIGHAUSEN, 
AND    A 

«ISIDR!  OP  THE  Wm  ELEMENT  IN  lllflfilNlll, 

BY    HERRMANN    SCHURICHT. 


1897-1898 


PAPERS. 

"AuGVs— Haltimore."     August,  (ith  aiul  !27tli,  1882. 

„BEOUAriiTER — Der  Westliche — uiul  Stark  Couiitj'  Anzeiger."    15.  Juni 
1S21.     Canton.  Ohio. 

„CoRREsi*()Ni>KNT— Der    Deutsche."     Copies    of   1842    and    1848.     Balti- 
more, yu\. 

"CoRUEsroNi^ENTEN — Wochenblatt    des    Deutschen."      Baltimore,    ]SId., 
May  17th  and  June  14th,  1S51. 

CoRREsroNDKNTKN — Gcdenlvblatt  zur  Feier  des  50.  Jahrestages  des     May 
13th,  1801. 

„Correspondent — Der  Deutsche."    22.   October   1880.     Containing  Re- 
port of  Sesqui-Centenuial  Celebration  of  Baltimore  City. 


9,  1859, 

11,  18G0, 

12,  18G1, 

14,  1803, 

15,  18G4, 
Ki,  18()5, 

17,  18«(), 

18,  1807, 

19,  1808, 

20,  1809, 

21,  1870, 

22,  1871, 
2'],   1872. 
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Eleventh  and  Twelfth  (Innual  i^eports 


OF   TIIK 


$OEiety  for  k  |)isttry  i  k  (^mm 


IN 


IVTARYIvANIJ, 


TOGETHER    WITH 


Reminiscences  of  the  6ernian-.Hnierican$  in 
during  the  m^^  i$50-i$6o, 


BY    L.    P.    HENNIGHAUSEN, 

AND    A 


HlSIOßf  OF  THE  mm^  [LMEHI IH  VlßCmiA, 


BY    HERRMANN    SCHURICHT. 


1897-1898. 


Theo.  Kroh  &  Sons,  Printers.  Baltimore,  Mo 


ELEVENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF    THE 


SECRETARY 


OF    THE 


Societf  for  the  Histofj  of  the  Gefniaos  in  ^arfland, 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

As  "everything  has  its  two  sides,"  so  this  Eleventh 
Annual  Eeport  of  your  Secretary  will  have  its  encouraging  as 
well  as  its  discouraging  feature. 

And  as  it  is  generally  considered  more  wise  to  seize  upon 
any  discouraging  feature  in  the  path  with  a  bold  courage,  per- 
mit me  to  call  your  attention,  first  in  place,  upon  the  discour- 
aging feature  that  confronts  us  as  we  review  the  events  of  the 
past  year.  It  lies  —  in  the  decreasing  number  of  our  active 
members. 

Entering  upon  the  year  closing,  the  first  in  the  second  de- 
cade of  our  existence,  with  sixty-three  active  members  upon  our 
list,  we  number  at  its  close,  inclusively  of  the  gentlemen  elected 
at  this  meeting,  only  fifty-nine,  showing  an  actual  loss  of  four 
members. 

The  total  loss  in  our  membership  duiing  the  year,  however, 
was  nine.  Of  these,  five  were  dropped  from  our  list  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues ;  Messrs.  F.  Gardner,  Kev.  P.  A.  Menzel  and  Dr. 
B.  C.  Steiner  resigned,  whilst  Mr.  H.  xV.  Schroeder  was  removed 
from  our  midst  by  death,  which  occurred  October  31st,  ISO'""». 


IV 
Kivi'  lU'W  imMiil>ors  won»  roccivod  durinu'  tlu>  sninc  piM'ioil. 

V.'liilst  your  Socrctarv  vonturcs  (o  caU  this  loss  in  iiuMuhiM'- 
slii}>  tlu'  iliscciiraging  foatinx'  of  the  yoar  e\})ii*inii\  it  is  liis 
(»liinion,  tliat  tho  cause  of  lliis  decreaso  in  innnl)ers,  doi's  not  lie 
in  a  wanini;-  interest  on  the  i)art  of  the  Conununit y,  hut  rather 
on  our  part  in  a  lack  of  effort  in  securing  new  nienihers  luul 
thus  increasing  our  nuniher. 

This  lack  of  effort,  however,  1  am  (|uite  sure,  is  explained, 
not  so  much  hy  a  want  of  interest  on  the  })art  of  the  members, 
hut  ratlier  hy  a  commendahle  zeal  ami  care  as  to  the  character 
of  tliis  hody. 

Your  Secretary  is  convinced,  that  by  a  little  })ersonal  effort 
on  the  })art  of  the  meml)ers,  our  number  can  be  easily  doubled, 
and  he  expresses  the  ho})e,  that  such  may  be  the  case  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  upon  which  we  are  about  entering. 

Such  an  increase  of  membership  is  all  the  more  desirable 
in  view  of  the  greater  demands  uiade  u])ou  our  treasury. 

And  this  bi'iugs  me  to 

The  Excou raging   Featuhk 
of  our  affairs. 

The  Annual  lie_[)urt,  about  to  be  distributed,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  publications  ever  issued  by  this  Society, 
both  in  regard  to  its  size,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  its  contents. 
Some  very  interesting  papers  of  original  research  will  be  pub- 
lished in  this  Report,  wliilst  others  of  even  larger  extent  and  of 
no  less  interesting  (diaracter  are  already  in  view. 

The  Original  Articles 
read  at  oui-  meetings  during  the  year,  were: 

1.  '^T lie  Early  Settlement,^  of  Germans  in  Maryland,^^  by 
Mr.  K.  T.  Schultz." 

'Z.  ''The  German  Turner  Lyric,'^  bv  I'lof.  M.  I).  Learned, 
Ph.D. 

3.  ^' History  of  the  Germans  in  Virginia/'  by  Mr.  Herr- 
mann Schnricht. 


'J'lic  la.'st  t\v(j  iicivc  l)L'(;<)iiic  llio  pi-opcrl  y  of  tlic  )Soci(jLy.  'j'lic 
former  Avill  }ipi)oiir  in  our  Kcport,  about  to  be  issued ;  the  lat- 
ter, wliieli  liiis  thus  far  been  l)ut  pai'lially  I'cad,  will,  very  likely, 
appear  in  our  next  Jieport.  A  numlier  of  otliei'  articles  were 
read  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  at  tlieii-  meetings, 
but  they  were  not  of  an  original  character. 

The  Society  adopted  during  the  year 

A  Membership-Certificate 

of  a  very  neat  and  becoming  character,  designed  by   one  of   oui' 
own  members,  viz :  Prof.  0.  Fuchs. 

The  meetings  of  the  year  were  regularly  held  at  their  ap- 
pointed time  and  place,  and 

Our  Library 

enriched  by  a  number  of  valuable  books  and  j)amphlets,  Ijoth 
by  donation  and  by  purchase. 

The   Donors, 
who  thus  kindly  remembered  us,  are: 

1.  Plistorische  Gesellschaft  des  Künstler- Vereins  von  Bre- 
men. 

2.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore. 

4.  Yonkers  Historical  and  Library  Association,  N.  Y. 

5.  The  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Cal. 
G.     Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

7.  The  Pennsylvania  German  Society. 

8.  The  Oneida  Historical  Society,  L^tica,  X.  Y. 

9.  Proprietor  of  Baltimore  Correspondent. 

10.  Proprietor  of  Baltimore  Journal. 

11.  Proprietor  of  Baltimore  Sun. 

12.  Mrs.  S.  Trowbridge  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

13.  Mr.  L.  P.  Hennighausen. 

14.  Mr.  E.  T.  Schultz. 

15.  Pvev.  P.  Anstadt,  D.D.,  of  York,  Pa. 


VI 

li;.  Krv.  li.  SaillKT,  D.D. 

17.  Mr.  Morit/  Soiincr  of  Haltinutii'.  Md. 

18.  Mr.  Morton  L.  Montgoiuory  of  Koiuliiiü,  Pa. 
\\K  Mr.  C'lias.  lloiinighauseu  of  Uiohinoiid,  \'a. 
20.  Prof.  11.  Froehlicher. 

'^1.     Mr.  L.  ('.  ScliiieidiTeitli. 

Respect fulhi  suhmitled, 

F.   PH.   HENNIGHAUSEN,   Secretary. 
Haltimoue,  Md.,  February  22dj  181)7, 


vir 


Socielf  for  Ihe  Hislofj  of  tlie  (ieiafis  in  flarjlanJ, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Baltimore,  February  2 2d,  1897. 

Balance  on  hand  March  lyth,  1896     .     .     .  $558  99 

Receipts. 

Members'  Dues $295  00 

Interest  from  Hopkins  PL  Sav- 
ings Bank 20  39 

315   39 

$874  38 
Payments. 

Books  and  Papers $  8  75 

Bookbinding 37  65 

300  Membership  Certificates     .  57  50 

Salary  to  the  Secretary     .     .     .  100  00 

Postage,  Printing  &   Stationery  12  40 

Commission  to  the  Collector     .  12  00 

228   30 

BtiUince  on  deposit  in  Hopkiiis  Place  Savings   Bank   $646   08 

KOB'T  M.  ROTHER,  Treasurer. 

Above  Eeporfc  examined  and  found  correct. 

0.  FUCHS,  \  .     ry       r  ff 

G.  WM.  SATTLEK,  |  Auditnig  Committee. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Febriuiry  22d  1808. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen 
of  the 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMA  NS 

IN  MARYLAND. 

Your  Secretary  begs  leave  to  present  to  you  the  follovviug 
short  review  of  our  Society's  doings  during  the  past  year,  the 
twelfth  of  its  existence. 

You  have  reason  to  look  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  Society  has  not  only  faithfully  pursued  its  original  ol)ject, 
the  research  of  such  historical  events  as  stand  in  close  relation 
to  the  history  of  our  earlier  German  immigrants  and  citizens, 
but  it  has  again  been  enabled  to  contribute  some  important 
material  toward  it. 

Under  the  able  editorship  of  Professor  Chas.  F.  Kaddatz 
this  Society  has  issued  during  the  past  year  one  of  its  most,  if 
not  the  most  important  of  its  publications  since  its  existence. 

Our  last  Eeport,  covering  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pages,  contains  a  number  of  most  valuable  original  articles  by  a 
number  of  our  active  and  corresponding  members.  Your  Sec- 
retary has  personal  proof,  that  this  publication  is  much  coveted 
by  men  of  high  standing  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  value. 

But  one  member  of  the  Society  furnished  an  original  article 
during  the  year.  Mr.  L.  P.  Hennighausen  read  in  the  ^lay- 
meeting  his  interesting  '^Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Political 


Life  of  tJw  Oerinan-Anicrir/(/is  in  IhdtiDiort'  duriiuj  (he  (kcadc  of 
1850-i-lSGO;' 

l>iirini:-  iho  year  tlu'  Society  cntcivil  into  i'ürrospüiuleiu'o 
with  Mr.  11.  Sfhui'ic'ht,  o'i  hllowild,  \'a.,  who,  on  cortiiiii  condi- 
tions, phicod  liis  Manuscript  History  of  ''The  Earhj  Germans 
in  Virf/inia^  into  the  hands  of  this  Society  for  inspection  and 
eventual  publication. 

'i'he  reading  of  this  valuable  work  of  our  esteemed  friend 
occui)ied  the  attention  of  the  Society  at  almost  every  meeting 
during  the  year,  and  this  may  to  some  extent  explain  the  pauc- 
ity of  other  articles. 

»I 

The  Society  during  the  same  time  has  made  arrangements 
for  an  early  publication  of  some  of  the  unpublished  works  of 
the  Pioneer  I).  Pastorius,  in  the  "x\mericana-Germanica,"  under 
the  editorship  of  our  highly  esteemed  corresponding  member 
Prof.  M.  I).  Learned,  Ph.  T).,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Society  has  thus  proven  itself  not  idle  in  the  elf  ort  of 
bringing  valuable  documents  to  general  knowledge. 

Ikit  this  Society  has  also  been  active  in  other  respects. 

Most  readily  did  it  respond  to  the  request  coming  from  the 
''fJrand  Army  of  ^laryland"  for  co-operation  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  the  statue  of  Governor  Thomas  Ilolliday  llicks  of 
Maryland,  which  grateful  and  admiring  German  citizens  of 
this  city  had  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  noble  and  courageous 
stand  at  a  time,  when  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government  was 
])elow  par,  and  to  secure  for  this  expression  of  German  loyalty 
a  suitable  position.  Nor  have  the  efforts  in  this  matter  ])een  in 
vain :  a  i)lace  has  been  secured  in  the  "Maryland  Institute,"  and 
a  bill,  asking  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  defray  expense  toward 
renovating  said  Statue  and  keeping  it  in  good  condition  for 
future  times,  is  pending  before  our  Legislature  in  session.  Jt  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  this  i)etitioii  will  be  granted  and  that  thus 
the  preservation  of  another  monument  testifying  of  the  loyalty 
of  our  German  citizens  during  a  time  most  trying  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  free  institutions  will  be  insured  and  handed  down 
to  coming  generations. 


XI 

But  whilst  this  Society  thus  joined  in  this  movement  started 
])y  jinother  organization,  it  became  the  originator  of  another 
enterprise  which,  carried  to  a  most  successful  (!nd  by  others, 
who  heartily  entered  into  our  suggestions,  will  also  speak  to 
coming  generations  of  the  loyalty  of  our  present  German  citi- 
zens toward  this  beautiful  city  of  ours  and  of  their  interest  in 
its  affairs  and  its  welfare.  I  refer  to  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  the  Chartering  of  the  City  of  l^altimore  on  the  Gth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1897,  at  Electric  Park.  We  have  it  from  the  lips  of  an  Ex- 
Mayor  of  this  city,  uttered  in  this  v(?ry  room,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  of  the  German  citizens  of  Baltimore  this 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  this  large  town  would  have 
passed  by  "ohne  Sang  und  ohne  Klang." 

It  remains  largely  Avitli  this  Society,  that  this  event  or  cele- 
bration shall  not,  like  so  many  other  noble  efforts  on  the  })art  of 
German  citizens,  be  forgotten,  or  the  merit  of  it  eventually  be 
ascribed  to  some  others. 

The  Society  also  manifested  its  interest  toward  our  present 
immigration  by  ordering  a  protest  against  the  so-called  Inmii- 
gration  Bill,  pending  before  Congress,  to  be  sent  to  our  liepre- 
sentatives  in  Washington. 

The  Society  has  during  the  last  year  again  been  kindly  re- 
membered by  donations  toward  our  Library  by  the  following 
parties : 

Mrs.  S.  Trowbridge,  Messrs.  B.  A.  Kattermann  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  H.  Lingenfelder,  P.  A.  Albrecht,  H.  Schuricht,  Prof. 
J.  Hanno  Deiler  of  New  Orleans,  Eev.  Dr.  B.  Sadtler,  Prof.  B. 
Sollers,  S.  M.  Sener  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  L.  P.  Hennighausen,  Prof. 
E.  W.  Shepardson  of  Chicago,  Ills.,  Gen'l  J.  Poller  of  Va.,  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Eree  Library,  Historische  Gesellschaft  des  Bremer 
Kuenstler- Vereins,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  American  Jew- 
ish Historical  Society,  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Eranklin 
and  Marshall  College  and  the  Ohio  Archj\^ological  and  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Our  Library  has  been  augmented  by  the  following  books : 
1.     Almanacs,— The  Baltimore  Sun,  1876—1896.     Xos.  '^vU 
to  223. 
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*>J.     An^iicillor, —  I>io   boidon   orteten  (Kuitsrlu'ii  —  in  IVinisvl- 
Miiiitn.     No.  v*t>!). 

;>.     In-rks  County, — Ilistorv  of — in  Ww  Revolution,  1774  to 
1783.     :No.  x^-28. 

4.  Catocliisnius,— Di'i-  Cliristliclic— Now  ^Farket,  Va.,  1818. 

5.  Ciivular-S('hroil)en  an    die   deutschen    Einwohner   von 
KockiiiLrhani  und  Augusta  Counties,  Va.,  in  1818.     No.  2'Mk 

6.  Krinnerungen  eines  Aclitundvierzigers.     No.  227. 

7.  Franklin  and  Marshall   College. — A   record  of  the  de- 
ceased Alumni,  1807.     Xo.  239. 

S.     (ieister, — Alte  und  neuere  CTeschichten  von — Chestnut 
Hill,  1702.     No.  225. 

0.     Henkel,  Samuel  G. — A  Biographical  Sketch  of — No.  234. 

10.  Jesu   und   die  Kraft  seines   Blutes. — I^ancaster,    1700. 
No.  237. 

11.  Jcwi.^h, — Publications  of  the  American— Society.    1807. 
No.  238. 

12.  Kirche, —  Deutsch-Ev. —  l\undschau    auf   dem    Cehicte 
Nord-Amerika's.     No.  224. 

13.  Morris,  J.  G.,  D.D. — Life  Ixcminiscences  of  an  old  Luth- 
eran Minister.     No.  220. 

14.  Ohio, — Archa'ological  and  Historical  Luhlication.    Vol. 
\\  L^07.     No.  235. 

15.  Palatines, — The  Stcjry  of  the — An   Episode   in  Colonial 
History.     No.  233. 

10.     Pennsylvania, — The  Making  of — 4>y  S.  (L  Fischer.     No. 
220. 

17.  Pennsylvania-German    Society —  ]*roceedings   and   Ad- 
(]resses.— Vol.  VII,  1800.     No.  230. 

18.  X'irginia, — A    History   of    the    V^alley  of — Woodstock, 
18.50.     No.  232. 

10.     Washington,  (ieo. — Geschichte  von  —  By  L.  M.  Weems. 
No.  212. 


XIII     . 

A  large  number  of  Addresses  and  Essays  liave  also  Ucom  re- 
ceived during  the  year  and  have  ])een  i)roperly  stored. 

The  thanks  of  this  Society  are  specially  due  to  the  jn-opi-ic- 
tors  of  the  German  Correspondent  and  the  J>altimore  Journal 
for  the  gratuitous  furnishing  of  their  valuable  daily  papers, 
and  to  the  "Germania  Club"  for  their  liberality  in  still  furnish- 
ing room,  heat  and  light  for  the  meetings  of  this  Society  Avith- 
out  any  charge  whatever. 

The  Society  entered  upon  the  present  year  with  fifty-nine 
names  upon  its  list  of  active  members.  But  one  was  added 
during  the  year.  Two  of  our  active  members  have  l)een  called 
away  from  the  activities  of  this  present  life,  viz:  Kev.  II.  Scheib, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  15th  of  November,  1897,  and  Mr. 
F.  Greeble,  who  died  January  24th,  1898.  One  member  has  left 
us  for  other  reasons,  thus  leaving  fifty-seven  names  on  the  list 
of  our  active  menil)ership  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Respect  fullif  sich  mit  ted, 

F.  PH.   HENNIGHAUSEN,  Secretary. 
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Receipts. 

Members'   Dues $280  00 
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301    82 

$947  90 
Disbursements. 

Books  and  Papers $  8  48 
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(;.  WM.  SATTLEK. 
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PAKT  IL 


By  LOUIS  P.    HENNIGHAUSEN. 


lEFOEE  I  continue  my  narrative  of  the  persecution  and 
sufferings  of  the  German-Americans  under  the  regime 
of  the  x\merican  Party  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  dur- 
ing the  years  of  1850  to  1860,  I  deem  it  necessary,  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  political  situation  of  those  years,  to 
refer  more  at  length  to  the  conduct  of  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
man-Americans in  the  Country  at  large,  which  to  some  ex- 
tent influenced  the  formation  of  the  American,  so-called 
Know-Nothing  Party. 

The  immigration  had  from  the  year  1819  increased  to 
about  400,000  and  more  persons  annually,  being  each  year  in 
numbers  about  equal  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of 
such  States  as  Maryland,  North  Carolina,    xVlabama.    Georgia, 


and  twin-  tlu'  niuubor  of  j^iu'li  Statos  as  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina.  If  tlioso  ini  mi  grants  Avoro  inimical  io  slavorv,  il 
was  an  easy  arithmrlical  ])rol)UMn  to  tignro  tho  tinu',  wlu'i'i 
slavery  would  bo  abolished,  and  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
^ladison  Letters  in  defense  of  the  American  Party,  laid  great 
stress  on  this  coming  result.  The  literary  and  leading  men 
of  the  (lerman  immigration  of  these  years,  with  some  excej)- 
tions,  shared  the  political  views  of  those  we  have  seen  active 
in  our  City  of  Baltimore.  The  temerity  of  the  so-styled  free 
Germ:ins  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  however  ex- 
ceeded our  Baltimore  champions.  In  TiOuisville  they  adoi)ted 
and  "published  in  the  year  1854  a  political  i)latform  from 
which   we  cull  the  following.     It  reads  : 

L  Slavery  Question.  —  Notwithstanding  that  we  consider 
Slavery  to  be  a  political  and  moral  cancer,  that  will  by  and 
by  undermine  all  lve])ublicanism,  we  deem  its  sudden  aboli- 
tion neither  possible  nor  advisable.  But  we,  as  Kepublicans 
and  men.  demand  that  the  further  extension  of  Slavery  be 
not  constantly  urged,  whilst  not  a  single  step  is  taken  for 
its  extermination.  We  demand  in  particular,  Slavery  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  new  territories  indiscriminately  and  for 
ever,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Religious  Question.  —  We  consider  the  right  of  free 
expression  of  religious  conscience  untouchable,  etc.  Keligion 
is  a  private  matter,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  hence 
it  is  despotism  to  compel  citizens  by  political  means  to  re- 
ligious manifestations  or  omissions  contrary  to  their  private 
persuasions.  We  therefore  hold  the  Sabbatli  laws,  thanks- 
giving days,  prayers  in  Congress  and  Legislatures,  the  oaths 
upon  the  Bible,  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  free 
schools,  the  exclusion  of  "atheists"  from  legal  acts,  etc.,  as 
an  open  violation  of  human  rights  as  well  as  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  therefore  demand  their  removal. 

'^.  Measures  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Peojjle.  —  The  public 
lands  ought  to  be  given  free  to  the  actual  settler,  and  poor 
settlers  to  be  aided  by  the  National  Covernment;  a  Depart- 
ment of  Inimigration  for  the  colonization  of  immigrants  to 
be    created;    .'i    ten   houi-  labor  day;  secui'ity  for  w'a,g(!-eai'ners 


and  preference  for  Union  Workmen ;  fVco  scIiooIh,  and  (Ger- 
man teachers  Avhere  there  are  German  settlements ;  t  lie  (>on- 
stitntion  of  the  United  States  to  l)e  aniended  so  that: 

1.  All  elections  shall  ])e  directly  by  the  people, 

2.  1'hat  a  citizen  from  another  State  or  District  is  eli- 
gible, 

3.  That  a  representative  in  Congress  or  Senate  may  be 
recalled  by  a  majority  of  his  constituents, 

4.  Secure  free  trade, 

7.  That  woman  shall  have  equal  rights  with  men, 

8.  Equal  rights  of  all  men  before  the  law, 

9.  Abolition  of  penal  laws. 

The   Free   German  Society  in  Kichmond,  Va.,  demanded: 

1.  Universal  suffrage, 

2.  The  election  of  all  officers  by  the  people, 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  Presidency, 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  Senates,  so  that  all  Legislatures 
shall  consist  of  one  branch   only, 

5.  The  right  of  the  people  to  recall  their  representatives 
at  their  pleasure, 

6.  The  right  of  the  people  to  change  the  Constitution 
when  they  like, 

7.  All  law-suits  to  be  conducted  without  expense, 

8.  A  department  of  the  Government  to  be  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  immigration, 

9.  A  reduced  term  for  immigrants  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship. 

Reform  in  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Government :  — 

1.  Abolition  of  all  neutrality, 

2.  Intervention  in  favor  of  every  people  struggling  for 
liberty. 

Reform  in  what  relates  to  Religions :  — 

1.  A  more  perfect  development  of  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience;  consequently,  a)  abo- 
lition of  laws  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  h)  abolition 


of  prayers  in  Coiiirross;  c)  abolition  of  oath  upon  the  l^ible; 
i\)  ropoal  of  laws  enacting  a  religions  tost  before  taking-  jin 
oftice. 

V?.     Taxation  of  ehurcli  property, 

8.  A  ])rohibition  of  incorporations  of  all  church  ])r()])- 
or.'y  in  the  naUie  of  ecclesiastics. 

Reform  in  Social  Condition:  — 

1.  Abolition  of  all  land   monopoly, 

2.  Ad  valornni  taxation  of  property, 

3.  Amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tlie  working  class, 
a)  bv  lessenins^  the  time  of  work  to  eii>"lit  hours  for  o-rown 
persons  and  to  live  hours  for  children;  b)  by  incorporation 
of  Mechanics'  Associations  and  Protective  Societies;  c)  by 
granting  a  preference  to  mechanics  before  all  other  creditors; 
d)  by  establishing,  at  pnblic  expense,  an  asylum  for  sui)er- 
annnated  mechanics  without  means. 

4.  Education  of  poor  children  l)y  the  State, 

5.  Taking  possession  of  railroads  l)y  the  State, 

G.  The  promotion  of  education:  a)  by  the  introduction 
of  free  schools,  Avith  the  power  of  enforcing  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  prohibition  of  all  clerical  in- 
fluence; b)  by  instruction  in  the  (Jerman  language;  c)  by  es- 
tablishing a  German  University. 

7.  The  supporting  of  the  slave  emancipation  exertions 
of  Cassius  M.  Clay  by  Congressional  laws. 

8.  Abolition  of  the  Christian  system  of  punishment  and 
introduction  of  the  humane  amelioration  system. 

9.  Abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

There  was  certainly  enough  in  these  platforms,  at  tlie 
time  they  were  published,  to  set  the  world  on  fire;  but  they 
al30  show  what  a  set  of  impractical  harmless  visionaries  these 
men  were.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  among  their  versatile 
demands  of  reform,  we  find  some  of  the  earliest  beginning  of 
economic  and  political  questions  which  in  our  days  have 
grown  to  importance.  I  refer  to  the  Labor  Organizations  and 
liiiilroads,  etc.  I  do  not  understand  why  these  men  were  in 
those  days  always  alluded  to  as  ignorant  foreigners,  unless  it 


was    oil    ilic    gi-(jiiii(l    (Jiiil    tlic    speakers    and   wi-jtci'.s  did   not 
understand  them. 

These  men,  a  minute  fraction  of  th(3  Ijirge  (ieiwiian  im- 
migration, brought  with  their  paradoxical  demands  a  gi'eat 
deal  of  harm  to  the  great  mass  of  their  felhnv  immigrants, 
who,  instead  of  making  political  platforms,  were  engaged  in 
building  churches  and  school  liouses,  whicli  hist  into  our 
days. 

About  those  years  the  old  Whig  Party  had  been  com- 
pletely wrecked  by  the  victoj'ious  Democratic  Party.  The 
northern  fragments  of  the  former  Whig  ]?arty  joined  the 
young  liepublican  Party,  the  southern  fragments  could  not 
do  so  on  account  of  the  Slavery  (piestion,  and  their  jxjliti- 
cians  being  without  a  job,  were  fishing  for  some  popular  sen- 
timents to  build  a  new  party,  antagonistic  to  their  old  enemy, 
the  Democratic  Party. 

The  hatred  of  foreigners  is  not  confined  to  the  Chinese, 
it  is  found  everywhere  on  this  globe  and  increases  in  the 
same  ratio,  as  ignorance  prevails  among  the  lower  classes. 
A  language  not  understood  is  gibberish,  and  the  man  who 
does  not  understand  you,  appears  dumb,  stupid  and  ignorant 
to  you.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  immi- 
grants located  in  the  populous  cities  of  the  North,  had  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket,  as  the  Democratic  Party  had  especi- 
ally cultivated  the  immigrants  and  looked  after  them  on  their 
arrival,  for  their  party  welfare;  also  the  anti-slavery  tendency 
of  the  German  immigration  and  in  fostering  the  religious 
intolerance  against  the  Roman  Church  represented  largely  by 
the  Irish  immigration,  the  politicians  thought  they  had  enough 
timber  to  build  up  the  victorious  "American"  so-called  Know- 
Nothing  Party. 

The  aforementioned  platforms  of  the  free  (iermans  were 
widely  published  by  the  Know-Nothing  newspapers  as  repre- 
senting the  sentiments  of  the  German  immigrants ; — as  being 
hostile  and  inimical  to  our  free  institutions  and  destructive 
of  Avhat  is  cherished  as  the  best  and  holiest  in  human  nature. 
The  politicians  made  adroit  use  of    some   of   the    articles    of 


these  foolish  coMi^loiikTatitui   platl'oi'uis  to  iiillanu'    \\\o    ]>in\ju- 
ilice  aiul  luitrod  towards  all   iiniiii^raiits. 

Many  wdl-ineaiiiiiii"  ami  intclliiiXMit  Aincricans  knew  (hat 
tiicsc  iilatfornis  were  issued  by  a  eoin})aratively  few  and  er- 
ratic mm,  as  are  found  anioni>-  all  civilized  nations,  and 
smiled  at  the  idea  of  aholishinii:  our  President  and  Senate 
aiul  other  demands  of  ecjual  absurdity.  'J'li<-\y  <-1i<-l  not  liold 
the  mass  of  the  immigration  responsible  for  this  rubbish,  yet 
they  believed  that  the  natural  slow%  but  sure  process  of  as- 
similation and  amalgamation  of  people  of  different  nationali- 
ties into  a  homogeneous  nation,  could  be  hastened  by  meas- 
ures and  laws,  driving  them  into  it;  or  else  depriving  them 
of  their  political  i)rivileges  and  rights,  and  therefore  joined 
the  American  Party. 

This    however    cannot    be    said    of   the    brutal  resolution 
otfered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelation    in    the    House 
of    IJepresentatives   in    Congress   on   the   IGth  of  April,  1856.. 
It  recommended : 

•'The  adoption  of  a  State  i)oli('y  which  will  discounte- 
-nance  the  esprit  die  corps,  now  so  studiously  cultivated 
"among  the  foreigners  in  our  large  cities,  which  is  calcu- 
"lated  if  not  designed  to  keep  them  foreigners  in  feelings, 
''sentiment  and  habits,  though  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
"our  institutions  and  owe  allegiance  to  our  laws.  Let 
"their  separate  and  distinctive  civil  and  military  organiza- 
"tions,  wherever  they  exist,  be  frowned  dowai,  and  a  policy 
"be  ]iui*sued  which  will  bi'eak  up  and  destroy  those  foreign 
''organizations,  and  oblige  those  belonging  to  them  to  iden- 
"tify  themselves  with  the  country  of  their  adoption." 

'J'his  was  clearly  an  a])i)eal  to  mob-violence,  riot  and 
bi'utal  o})])ression.  The  corrupt  and  low  politicians  of  the 
American  Party  to(d<  up  this  hue  and  cry  of  political  perse- 
cution, and  the  rowdy  element  in  our  city,  which,  by  a  de- 
ijioralization  of  oui-  volunteer  tire-  department,  had  of  late 
years  become  more  dominant  and  lawless,  with  devilish  de- 
light, took   th'-  liinf    whirdi   eanie  from  so  high  authority. 

The  volunteer  tire  de})artnient  had  Ijeen  for  many  years 
a   most    useful    and    effective    organization  in  our  city.      Our 
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l)u3t  citizL'iis  WL'i'c  either  {i(.'(iv(!  oi'  (;(>ii(i'i  hiili  V(;  iiK.'iiibei'.s  <jf'  it. 
With  the  nii)i(l  increiise  of  tlie  city  und  I  he  fV(;(|iieiiey  of  th(; 
fires,  the  busy  iiiecliaiiics  and  active  business  men  found  it  less 
convenient  to  extinguisli  the  numerous  small  and  lai';^e  fires, 
and  their  phice  was  taiven,  to  a  lar^X'  extent,  by  idle  youn;^  men, 
who  preferred  the  excitement  of  rushing  to  and  extinguishing^ 
a  lire  to  tlie  dull  routine  of  an  industrious  life.  The  citizens 
liberally  supported  these  volunteer  companies  and  the  engine 
houses  often  became  the  home  of  idle  and  dissolute  men,  who 
slept  there  and  drank  much  of  the  cheap  Avhiskey. 

The  rivalry  of  the  different  companies  gradually  led  to 
tights  among  the  disorderly  element,  and  many  of  the  fires  were 
the  occasion  of  a  general  free  fight  among  the  firemen.  So  bit- 
ter became  the  feud  among  them,  that  many  incendiary  fires 
were  started  and  false  alarms  given  on  purpose  to  entrap  or  am- 
buscade a  hostile  company  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  the  com- 
pany to  be  attacked  had  but  few  friends  living.  The  engine 
houses  became  partly  armories  and  the  firemen  went  to  the  fires 
armed  with  revolvers.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1848,  there 
were  not  less  than  five  fires  in  one  hour  at  different  parts  of  the 
city,  evidently  incendiary  to  bring  about  collisions  between  the 
hostile  companies.  There  were  days  when  from  twenty  to 
thirty  fire  alarms  were  sounded.  On  Saturday  night,  the  25th 
of  September,  184-7,  a  riot  took  place  between  the  Xew  Market 
and  United  fire  companies  on  one  side,  and  the  Watchmen 
Company  on  the  other,  which  lasted  about  two  hours  ;  the  hose 
carriage  of  the  New  Market  was  captured  and  thrown  into  the 
water  at  the  Light  Street  Wharf.  On  Saturday  night,  August 
18th,  1855,  a  riot  took  place  on  Franklin  Street,  betAveen  How- 
ard and  Eutaw  Streets,  among  the  firemen  of  the  Xew  ]\Iarket, 
United  and  Mount  Vernon  companies ;  two  men  were  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Know-Nothino-  Partv  the  lire  com- 
panies  drifted  more  into  decided  political  organizations,  be- 
lono-iuo-  either  to  the  Democratic  or  Know-Notliino-  Partv. 
The  rowdy  element  had  thus  become  fostered  and  it  now  or- 
ganized itself  into  purely  political  clubs,  who  ostensibly  formed 
fishing  clubs  for  social  purposes,  but  in  reality  were  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  election  in  favor  of   their  party  by 
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rurtianism.   ii\tinii(lati«in.   riolina-.   vioKMi('i\   iininlor  and  hlotnl- 
slu-d. 

l*auHUirai:\'d.  wiiikcil  at,  and  ])roti'ctcd  by  those  in  anthoi*- 
ity.  iiudndini:  tlu^rein  tlio  police,  who  were  then  not  yet  in  nni- 
forni.  ami  hy  tht' .histiees  of  t  lie  IV-aee,  these  })olitic'al  ruffians 
especially  made  assaults,  committed  robberies  in  the  streets  in 
davliirht,  and  many  murders  on  the  iieaceable  law-abiding-  (ier- 
man  inhabitants  of  ouj*  city. 

These  tishing  clubs,  proud  of  their  hiwless  character  and 
conduct,  adopted  names  indicating  their  ferocious  nature.  The 
most  infamous  among  them  were  the  "  l^lug  Uglies,"  the  "Tig- 
ers," the  *' Blood  Tubs,"  the  "Kip  Kaps,"  the  "Wampoonongs," 
tlie  "Hard  Times,''  "Ilunters"  and  "Empire." 

(Jn  the  iSth  of  August,  1853,  the  "Know-Nothing"  Tarty 
held  its  tirst  public  mass-meeting  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  in 
3Ionument  Square,  and  it  was  attended  by  nearly  five  thousand 
persons.  Ivuffianism  increased,  and  instead  it  being  confined  to 
the  firemen,  it  spread  among  the  political  so-called  fishing 
clubs. 

On  thf  l^th  of  ISeptember,  1850,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
"lii})  Kap"  and  "Wampoonong"  clubs,  in  their  red  Hanell  shirts, 
2)araded  past  the  Seventeenth  AVard  House,  kept  by  James 
Clark,  on  Light,  near  Henrietta  Street,  when  a  bloody  riot  took 
place;  the  firing  of  guns  and  revolvers  was  uninterrupted  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  every  man  of  the  two  fishing  clubs 
was  armed  with  a  revolver,  and  the  men  of  the  Seventeenth 
Ward  House  had  "shot-guns. 

And  old  man  sawing  wood  on  the  ])avement,  and  a  youth 
j)assing  at  the  time,  were  killed,  and  some  twenty  badly  wounded 
by  shots.  Yet  not  one  of  the  rioters  was  arrested  and  none 
l)unished,  althougii  well  known  to  the  authorities. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Sth  of  October  following,  when  Thomas 
Swann  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  entire  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawless  element,  men,  frenzied  with  bad  whiskey, 
firing  recklessly  their  revolvers  in  the  streets  and  taking  a 
devilish  delight  in  shooting  and  assaulting  harmless  citizens  of 
(ierniaii  or  Iri.-h  nativity,  wx-re  in  ])ossessiün  of  various  parts  of 
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the  city;  tiljout  12  o'clock  ii  dcspeniie  Hiruggle  üikin^  place 
between  the  "liip  liji})^"  iiiid  the  New  Market  men,  in  the  L(.'x- 
ington  Market.  It  turned  into  a  regular  batilc  A  great  many 
persons  were  wounded  and  carried  from  the  gi'ound,  and  tin* 
drug  stores  near  the  scene  of  action  were  (illed  with  the  wounded 
and  dying. 

This  w^as  however  only  a  })reliminary  skirmish  to  the  riot- 
ing and  fighting  done  on  the  coming  Tresidential  election,  the 
4  th  of  November,  IS-flrG. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  the  candidate  of  tlie  '•Kiiow-Xotli- 
ing,"  James  Buchanan  of  the  Democratic  and  General  John  C. 
Fremont  of  the  Republican  Party.  It  was  well  known  and 
openly  declared  by  the  rowdy  element,  to  carry  the  election  by« 
violence.  Public  speakers  at  the  mass-meetings  encouraged 
them  to  use  force.  They  were  advised  to'  stick  the  foreigners 
with  the  awl,  and  awls  were  freely  furnished  to  the  boys.  A 
political  procession  paraded  Baltimore  Street,  carrying  with 
them  a  gigantic  awl,  ten  feet  long,  upright  on  a  wagon.  Awls 
figured  on  the  political  transparents  ;  and  many  a  German,  es- 
pecially after  dark  on  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  had  an  awl 
driven  into  his  body.  On  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election, 
armed  and  organized  associations,  belonging  to  both  political 
parties,  resorted  to  firearms,  with  Mhich  they  were  liberally 
provided,  and  fought  with  ferocious  and  daring  recklessness. 
The  most  serious  fights  occurred  in  the  Second  and  Eio-hth 
Ward  Polls.  In  these  fights  eight  men  were  killed  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

During  the  morning  there  was  considerable  ill-feeling  dis- 
played at  the  Second  A\^ard  Polls,  but  up  to  three  o'clock  no 
serious  disturbance  occurred.  At  that  hour  a  furious  fight 
broke  out,  said  to  have  originated  from  a  stone  being  thrown 
into  the  crowd  surrounding  the  window.  Pistols  Avere  imme- 
diately drawn  and  fired  by  both  parties.  The  Democrats  drove 
the  Know-Nothings  from  the  polls  and  up  into  High  Street. 
The  alarm  was  carried  to  the  Fourth  Ward  Polls,  and  a  strong- 
body  of  Know-Nothings  started  from  there.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Second  AVard  Polls  they  were  met  and  driven  back.  Fur- 
ther reinforcements  were  then  received  and  the  battle  renewed. 
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A  mu»il  jtropoi'tioii  o['  l»otli  [)arlit.'S  l)_v  t his  tinu'  wimt  proviiUnl 
with  inuski'ls,  Avliilst  olhors  iiiscd  pistols,  ami  otiicrs  fought 
with  kuivos  aiul  cluhs.  Holh  parties  fought  w  it h  (U'tonuiiui- 
lioii,  aihl  in  many  instances  beliaveil  with  the  most  reckless  dis- 
reuard  of  danger.  Tlie  battle-ground  was  s])read  over  ])ortions 
of  Fawn,  utiles,  Exeter  and  High  ^Streets,  and  Kaslern  Avenue, 
and  the  si)ectacle  presented  was  Ji  terrible  and  revolting  one. 
As  cither  })arty  gained  a  tem])orary  advantage,  men  would  be 
seen  runnini^",  with  others  sliooting  iit  them;  the  wounded  were 
lim])ing  oft'  and  being  carried  away  by  their  companions,  whilst 
others,  begrimed  with  smoke  and  powder,  and  in  some  cases 
covered  with  blood,  still  kept  up  the  light,  now  firing  singly 
and  then  in  volleys.  In  the  surrounding  neighborhood  the  nt- 
most  degree  of  excitement  and  consternation  prevailed.  Chil- 
dren were  hastily  gathered,  the  houses  closed,  and  the  occu- 
pants in  many  instances  bought  their  garrets  and  cellars  to  be 
out  of  harm's  way.  The  Democrats  were  finally  overpowered, 
driven  away  from  the  polls,  and  retreated,  still  fighting,  down 
Kastern  Avenue.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Causeway  they 
again  made  a  stand,  and  there  a  guerilla  Avarfare,  carried  on 
from  the  alleys  and  street-corners,  continued  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  report  was  brought 
to  the  i)olice  stationed  at  the  Eighth  Ward,  that  there  w^as 
fighting  at  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  assistance  Avas  asked  to  quell  it. 
Th(»  police  started,  and  with  them  several  hundred  of  the  crowd 
assembled  around  the  polls,  who  in  a  few  moments  were  armed 
with  muskets,  and  accomi)anied  by  two  gangs  of  boys,  each 
dragging  small  brass  cannon  on  wheels.  They  passed  along 
the  side  of  the  Belair  Market,  and  towards  Orleans  Street, 
where  they  were  met  by  a  concourse  of  ecpially  as  wild  infui'i- 
ated  men  and  youths,  armed  with  muskets  and  })istols.  A  tight 
then  commenced,  the  Eighth  AV'ard  Democrats  taking  shelter  in 
the  market-house,  and  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  AVard  Know- 
Xothings  firing  from  the  fish-market  and  the  corner  of  Orleans 
Street.  They  finally  ralli<'d  on  the  Eighth  AVard  ))arty  and 
drove  th'-m  uj)  th)-()ugh  the  market,  accompanied  by  perfect 
volleys  of  musketry  and  the  occasioiuil  discharge  of  a  swivel. 
The  fighting  through  the  market  was  continued  with  but  little 
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iritermisöioii  u})  to  dark,  wlioii  hotli  parties  retired.  Tlie  Hoene 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  l^eliiir  Mtirket  wa.s  of  tlie  most  saji;(uinary 
character  throughout  the  afternoon.  At  times  one  party  would 
apparently  obtain  the  better  of  the  other,  and  they  continued  to 
drive  each  other  back  and  forward  through  the  market-house. 
The  Sixth  Ward  party  were  reinforced  shortly  after  the  luittle 
commenced  by  a  detachment  of  the  Seventh  Ward  and  other 
Know-Kothing  clubs,  who  brought  with  them  a  small  cannon 
on  wheels.  The  Democrats  got  possession  of  this  cannon  at  one 
time  and  were  about  carrying  it  oif,  when  it  upset  and  the  can- 
non fell  off  the  Avheels.  Whilst  the  fight  was  going  on  in  the 
Belair  Market,  word  was  sent  to  the  Central  Station  iov  aid. 
High  Constable  Herring,  Deputy  Brashears,  and  Sergeant  'J'ay- 
man,  with  a  squad,  of  twenty  men,  repaired  to  the  scene.  On 
arriving  at  the  market,  they  found  the  Eighth  Warders  with  a 
cannon  in  position,  preparing  to  fire.  They  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  the  piece,  but  were  immediately  surrounded  by  an 
infuriated  crowd  armod  with  muskets.  They  attempted  to 
■  make  arrests,  but  were  foiled  by  the  number  and  fierceness  of 
the  assailants,  but  succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  off  the  can- 
non. The  Know-Nothing  Party  carried  the  election  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lawless  rowdy 
element. 

The  ''Baltimore  Wecker,"  a  German  daily  paper,  was  at 
that  time  the  only  paper  in  Baltimore  which  supported  the  Ke- 
publican  candidates.  Most  able  writers  contributed  daily  vig- 
orous articles  to  it,  expounding  the  doctrines  of  the  Kepublican 
Party,  principally  on  the  Homestead  Law  and  the  Pestriction 
of  Slavery.  The  paper  was  in  its  tone  bold  and  highly  aggres- 
sive. It  was  the  organ  of  the  younger,  more  recent  immigra- 
tion, and  had  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  its  service.  Among  its 
famous  editors  we  name:  Karl  Heinrich  Schnauffer,  August 
Becker,  Karl  Gottfried  Becker  and  later  "Wilhehn  Papp  and 
General  Franz  Siegel, — all  men  driven  from  the  fatherland  by 
the  miscarried  revolution  of  1848. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  ably  represented  by  the  con- 
servative daily,  "Der  Deutsche  •Correspondent,''  edited  by  Dr. 
^lorris  Wiener,  Dr.  Landsberg  and  by  its  OAvner,  Col.  Frederick 
Paine.     The  older  immigration  remained  true  to  the  Democratic 
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rarlv.  iliu-  [o  a  lai\u"c'  oxtciit  in  üraliliuK'  of  the  protoi-tioii  it  had 
al^va^^  afforcU'd  thoiii.  Tho  rowdy  (.'leiiioiit  however  made  no 
distint'tiou  in  its  riotous  conduct  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  in  the  elections  of  those  years  the  vote  of  the 
(Jernian  idenient,  in  common  defense  against  the  Know-Notliing 
Party,  was  solid  for  the  Democratic  Party.  The  ruffians  now 
dominated  in  the  city,  there  was  hardly  a  German  picnic  or 
gathering  in  or  out  of  the  city,  which  was  uot  disturbed  ])y  in- 
roads of  armed  rullians,  who  used  sluug-shots,  bowie  knives  and 
revolvers  to  intimidate,  hurt,  wound  and  kill  among  the  parti- 
ciinints  of  harmless  recreation,  who  were  not  guilty  of  any  othei* 
oft'eiise  than  having  been  born  on  a  foreign  soil.  The  'J'urner, 
as  well  as  other  organizations,  formed  military  rille  companies 
and  thus,  armed  for  self-defense,  would  march,  accompanied  by 
the  families  and  friends,  to  the  gardens  whicli  w^ere  then  num- 
erous in  the  suburbs,  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  in  the  open  air  in 
social  intercourse,  wij:h  music,  song  and  gymnastical  exercise, 
as  used  to  it  in  the  old  country.  In  those  days  there  Avere  no 
street  cars,  the  men,  headed  by  a  music  band,  would  march  in 
procession  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren would  walk  on  the  pavements,  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
miles  to  the  garden,  where  the  picnic  was  to  be  held.  To  escape 
the  rowdyism,  excursions  to  a  greater  distance  by  railroad  w'ere 
arranged.  The  Zion  Church  on  (iay  Street  went  to  ^Magnolia 
Urove  by  the  P.  AV.  &.  B.  K.  K.,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Gunpow- 
der river,  but  the  ruffians  even  followed  there  and  had  a  bloody 
fight  with  the  officers. 

'J'he  lawless  element,  feeling  that  the  city  authorities  w^ho 
owed  their  election  to  them,  were  either  in  accord  with  or  in- 
timidated by  them,  gained  strength  in  number  and  spirit  of 
violence  during  the  year  1857.  It  did  not  confine  its  attack  on 
naturalized  citizens  only,  but  every  Democratic  voter  came  un- 
der its  ban  and  jx-rsecution. 

« 

A  new  City  Council  was  to  l)e  elected  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber. It  was  known  before,  to  the  authorities,  that  the  election 
was  to  be  carried  by  brutal  violence,  but  no  precautionary  meas- 
iircH  were  taken.  The  election  was  a  mei'e  mockery,  accom- 
jtanied  throughout   the  city   by   riot  and  bloodshed.     Sergeant 
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Williiim  Jordan   of  the  police  force  was   killed  in  the  Eighth 
AVard. 

In  some  of  the  wards  natui'alized  citizens  were  not  allowed 
to  vote.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was  con- 
ducted by  the  party  in  power,  during  the  day  a  number  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  quite  a 
number  of  the  Judges  of  Election  resigned. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was 
carried  on,  we  have  the  following  result :  The  Know-Nothing 
ticket  polled  11,898  votes;  the  Democratic  ticket  polled  2,792 
votes ;  majority  for  the  Know-Nothings  9,106  votes.  The  Demo- 
cratic ticket  polled  in  the  Twentieth  AVard  one  vote,  in  the 
Eleventh  AVard  two,  in  the  Fourteenth  eight,  in  the  Seventeenth 
ten,  and  in  the  Eighth  1,013  votes.  Governor  Ligon,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  1858,  gives  a  narrative  of  the 
political  events  which  transpired  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  at 
this  time,  from  which  we  extract  the  following ; 

"At  the  municipal  election  in  Baltimore,  held  October, 
1856,  an  organized  force  was  nuide  apparent  at  the  polls,  which 
in  its  direct  influence  was  felt  by  naturalized  citizens.  This 
class  of  voters  was  to  a  considerable  extent  excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  suffrage ;  many  of  them  beaten,  and  others  overawed 
and  deterred  by  violence  from  visiting  the  polls.  Such  were 
the  representations  made  to  me,  asserted  by  a  portion  of  the 
Press  of  the  city,  and  measurably  conceded  by  all.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  bloody  and  destructive  riots  took  place,  and  the  sub- 
sequent record  comprehended  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  truly 
appalling.  The  city  ^vas  temporarily  outlawed  by  its  fury,  and 
it  is  beyond  all  question  with  me,  that  could  the  executive  au- 
thority have  commanded  military  power  at  the  moment  of  the 
emergency,  it  would  have  been  my  duty  then  to  have  interposed, 
and  overwhelmed  a  lawless  demonstration  clearly  defiant  of  the 
municipal  police.  As  the  time  approached  for  the  Presidential 
election  in  November,  1856,  apprehension  generally  prevailed 
that  recurrence  of  similar  scenes  was  inevitable.  Political  sen- 
timent and  party  animosity  were  alike  demonstrative  and  violent, 
and  peaceable  and  orderly  citizens,  and  especially  naturalized 
citizens,  were  utterly  hopeless  of  those  decencies  and  proprieties 
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essential  Xo  the  froodoiii  of  suffrage.  In  short,  the  large  body  of 
citizens  conii)osing  the  neniocratie  Party  within  the  City  of 
Haltiniore  saw  the  day  of  eleetion  ai)i)roaeh,  under  the  assur- 
ance that  they  would  not  be  suffered  to  record  their  votes,  and 
on  the  other  hand  would  be  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  the 
most  reckless  frauds. 

••()n  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election  I  proceeded  to  Bal- 
timore and  sought  an  interview  with  the  ^layor  of  the  city 
(Thomas  ►^wann),  in  a  vain  hope  of  such  a  co-operation  of  in- 
lluences,  and  moral  and  material  power,  as  would  ensure  the 
peace  of  the  city,  prevent  bloodshed,  and  secure  to  every  citizen, 
without  respect  to  party,  the  exercise  of  his  political  rights. 
^fy  overtures  were  repulsed  with  cold  civility.  I  was  thrown 
upon  my  personal  and  official  responsibility,  before  an  impor- 
tant and  respectable  community,  for  the  initiative  in  a  measure 
which  the  exigency  of  the  time  demanded,  and  the  executive  of 
the  city  was  indisposed  to  adopt.  The  day  of  election  was  then 
too  near  at  hand  for  me  to  mature,  under  my  official  authority 
and  by  my  independent  act,  a  force  adequate  to  the  probable 
necessity  which  menaced  the  occasion.  I  accordingly  left  the 
full  measure  of  accountability  with  the  Mayor  and  his  subordi- 
nates. How  fearful  that  accountability  was,  the  sanguinary 
deeds  of  that  election  day  have  sufficiently  2)roven.  Again  party 
animosity  ran  riot  throughout  the  city ;  the  most  desperate  en- 
counters took  place,  in  which  hundreds  of  infuriated  partisans 
were  engaged;  arms  of  all  kinds  were  employed,  and  bloodshed, 
wounds  and  death  stained  the  record  of  the  day,  and  added  an- 
other page  of  dishonor  to  the  annals  of  the  distracted  city.  I 
retired  from  the  scene,  convinced  that  all  this  might  have  been 
l)revented,  and  not  without  a  painful  sense  of  duty  unfulfilled." 

'I'he  rowdy  element  was  now  stronger  and  more  violent  than 
ever  before  in  the  City  of  J3altimore.  The  hated  word  "for- 
eigners" being  constantly  applied  by  the  Know-Nothing  press, 
to  naturalized  citizens,  they  being  charged  with  having  no  sym- 
l)atliy  with  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  the  leaders 
of  the  Cerman-American  element  in  our  city  determined  to 
make  a  patriotic  ])olitical  demonstration,  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Jiative  Americans  to  the  share  of  the  German  element 
in  tills  country  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The  most  impressive 
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way  to  achieve  tliis,  was  decided  to  be  the  erection  of  a  ])uh- 
lic  monument  to  one  of  the  lieroes  of  CJerman  cxti-aclion,  u  lio 
distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  Independence,  1770  to  1782. 

There  was  no  lack  of  such  lieroes  ;  in  tlie  battle  of  Long 
Island  there  was  in  the  Maryland  line  a  regiment  commanded 
in  the  German  language  by  Col.  Ludwig  A\^eltner.  Some  years 
ago  I  accidentally  discovered  the  muster-roll  of  this  regiment 
among  the  archive  in  the  State  House  at  Annapolis.  There  was 
Major  General  Herkheimer,  the  hero  and  victor  of  the  battle  of 
Oriskana,  Major-Generals  Mühlenberg,  DeKalb,  General  Iliester, 
etc.,  and  Baron  von  Steuben,  the  organizer  and  drill-master  of 
the  Continental  army.  The  choice  fell  upon  "Baron  von  Steu- 
ben" as  the  most  prominent,  competent  and  meritorious  of  these 
Generals.  A  festival  in  grand  style  was  arranged  for  the  2d  of 
September,  1858.  Most  every  German  organization  took  part 
in  it.  Preparations  were  made  Aveeks,  yea  months  before,  by 
the  several  societies,  for  a  gorgeous  procession.  The  English  as 
well  as  the  German  papers  were  full  of  biographies  of  the  Baron, 
many  anecdotes  relating  to  him  in  the  Avar,  Avere  published. 
Baron  von  Steuben,  and  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  and  the 
Avhole  War  for  Iiftlependence,  became  the  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  public.  The  "Steuben  Festival"  became  an  epoch  in 
our  local  history.  For  many  years  thereafter  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  Avas  the  theme  among  the  German- 
Americans  of  our  city.  The  day  Avas  fair,  and  in  the  morning 
at  seven  o'clock,  the  different  societies  in  bright  uniforms,  re- 
galias, Avith  national  flags  and  banners,  marched  to  the  strains 
of  brass  bands,  through  the  streets  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to 
BroadAvay,  Avhere  a  procession  over  a  mile  in  length  Avas  formed. 
Not  until  the  celebration  of  the  German  Dux,  October  6th,  1890, 
Avas  there  again  such  a  demonstration,  Avherein  all  the  German- 
Americans  united  Avith  such  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  Avherein 
such  a  large  number  of  native  born  shared,  in  the  common 
brotherhood  of  our  beloved  American  Nation.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  procession  started  from  Broadway.  First  marched  five  mili- 
tary companies,  each  in  different  gala  dress,  with  music  bands 
playing,  then  came  coaches  Avitli  the  officers,  orators  and  invited 
guests,  Mr.  A.  Schumacher  as  President,  then  a  large  bust  of 
General  von  Steuben  on  a  platform  highly  decorated,  foUoAved 
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1>y  tiftccMi  singing  societies  with  their  Hags  and  gorgeous  ban- 
ners, six  beneticial  societies,  forty  Iodides  in  regalia  with  ban- 
ners,  tliree  ritle  companies,  gymnastic  chibs,  etc.,  etc.  The  pro- 
cession marched  throuüh  Baltimore  and  seveial  other  streets 
where  the  citizens  had  decorated  tlieir  houses,  to  ''Kullman's 
<iardrn*'  on  the  Frederick  Koad,  now  Avenue,  near  the  junction 
of  Baltimore  Street.  An  immense  concourse  of  people,  among 
them  many  natives,  assembled  there.  After  an  hour's  rest,  the 
sj^eaking  commenced.  J)r.  K.  AViss  opened  the  meeting  in  a 
short  vigorous  speech,  then  followed  lie  v.  Henry  Sclieib  in  a 
German,  and  lion.  Joshua  T.  Vansant  in  an  English  oration.  Dr. 
"Wisz  in  (icrman,  AVm.  11.  Young  in  English,  lion.  Thos.  Swann, 
the  Mayor,  in  English,  and  Mr.  Eberle,  of  AVashington,  in  a 
Gernum  speech.  The  tlnancial  part  of  the  festival  was  also  a 
success.  This  imposing  demonstration,  the  most  brilliant  of  its 
kind  up  to  that  time  ever  held  in  Baltimore,  of  the  patriotism 
and  tirm  attachment  to  our  political  institutions  by  the  German- 
American  element,  satisfied  all  the  intelligent  native  born,  if 
they  ever  had  any  doubts,  of  the  sincerity  of  their  political  al- 
legiance to  their  adopted  country.  The  Know-Nothing  press  be- 
came more  just  and  mild  in  speaking  of  their  naturalized  fellow 
citizens,  Avhat  effect  however  it  had  on  the  rowdy  element  which 
still  infested  the  citv,  we  will  relate  in  our  next  contribution. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  for  the  History  of 
the  Germans  in  Maryland  held  eight  meetings,  the  December 
meeting  being  omitted  by  reason  of  insufficient  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  members. 

No  original  article  was  furnished  during  this  time  and  bat 
few  extracts  of  recent  Historical  Publications  were  read.  The 
hour  of  meeting  was  generally  fully  occupied  by  the  consider- 
ation of  correspondence,  which  had  largely  increased.  But 
thouo-h  no  orio-inal  articles  were  furnished,  the  Society  bv  the 
publication  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Hennighausen's  article:  ^'Reniiniscen' 
ces  of  the  Political  Life  of  the  German- Americans  in  Baltimore 
During  the  Years  1850 — 1860,"  and  of  A^ol.  I  of  Mr.  Herrmann 
Schuricht's  manuscript,  '^History  of  the  Early  Germans  in  Vir- 
ginia," both  of  which  had  been  read  in  previous  meetings,  was 
enabled  to  furnish  a  volume  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  to  awaken 
an  earnest  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  The  daily  Press, 
students  of  history,  societies  and  individuals  gave  expression  of 
their  interest  in  this  publication.  The  second  volume  of  this 
valuable  contribution  of  "  The  History  of  the  Early  Germans  in 
Virginia,"  is  to  be  published  during  the  coming  year. 


IV 

This  Society  having  in  previous  years  been  very  liberal  in 
their  ^rriitiiitous  distribution  of  its  publications,  the  demands 
for  tliis  last  issue,  a  volume  of  23*.?  pages,  \vithout  the  offer  of  any 
retjirn  on  the  part  of  the  supplicants,  was  (piite  large.  The 
Society  felt  comi)elled  to  refuse  these  requests,  except  where  we 
iiad  the  assurance  that  these  publications  would  really  serve 
their  i>urpose  or  where  corresponding  returns  were  made.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Society  is  all  the  more  reasonal)le  in 
view  of  the  fact,  that  each  member  being  entitled  to  only  two 
copies  of  the  Annual  Kejiort,  pays  a  mucli  larger  amount  for 
these  publications,  than  the  i)rice  demanded  from  outsiders. 

Another  erroneous  impression  that  seems  to  liave  gone  out 
is,  that  this  Society  is  a  kind  of  Information  or  Intelligence 
Bureau,  able  and  ready  to  give  answer  to  the  most  perplexing 
in<pHries  concerning  individual  immigrants  of  the  former  cen- 
tury and  of  whom  in  many  cas(.'S  nothing  further  was  known 
than  the*  name  and  even  that  often  very  uncertain  as  to  its 
originality.  Of  course,  this  Society  is  most  willing  to  render 
any  assistance  within  its  power  in  the  research  of  historical 
fads,  but  as  to  minor  details  it  cannot  possibly  afford  either 
time  or  strength. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  the  past  year  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned is  the  successful  restoration  of  the  "Thomas  II.  Ilicks 
Monument"  by  the  efforts  of  this  Societv',  aided  by  the  (irand 
Army  of  Maryland.  Said  monument  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland  has  been  located  during  the  summer  in 
the  Maryland  Institute  and  an  amount  sufficient  towards  its 
future  preservation  has  been  secured. 

Among  tli<*  l*a])ers  and  l^ooks  received  by  our  I  library  dur- 
ing the  year  are  the  following  : 

I.  \'M\i  Annual  lie})orL  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society. 

'>t.      Ili-toi'v  of   Tufkci-  Count v,    W .    \'a. —  l)V   Ileni'v    Max- 

Wfll. 

'-\.  iiistoi'y  of  llain>|)liiie  ('ouni\,  W.  \'a. —  l>y  iieniT  Max- 
well and  Swinher. 


4.  Geschichte   der    Kvang.-Liilli.    Synode    von    Iowa. — By 
Kev.  Deindoerfer. 

5.  The  78th,   ?Dth  and  SOth  Annual  Keports  of  the  New 
York  State  Library. 

C.     Second  Annual  lie])ort  of  tlie  ^'ew  York  State  Librarian. 

7.  Obituary   Kecord  of   Franklin   and   Marshall    College, 
Vol.  I,  No.  2. 

8.  Lel)en  des  General-Majors  Andreas  Jackson. — By  .1.  IL 

Eaton. 

9.  Jahresbericht  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  von  New  Or- 
leans. 

10.     Caspar  Maier  and  his  Successors. 

IL  ILstory  and  Koster  of  Maryland  Volunteers  in  the  War 
of  1861— 18G5. 

12.  Volume  VIII  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

13.  The  Manuscripts  and  Early  Printed  Books  bequeathed, 
to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  by  Samuel  B.  Duryea. 

14.  The  Dutch  and  the  Iroquois.— By  Eev.  Ch.  H.  Hall, 
D.D. 

15.  Fund  Publications  Nos.  33 — 34,  by  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society. 

16.  Historical  Discourses  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebra- 
tions of  the  Ev.  Luth.  Jordan  Church  of  Tulpehoken  and  the 
Ev.  Luth.  Church  of  Whitehall  Township,  Pa. 

17.  Das  155ste  Jahresfest  der  Jerusalems-Kirche  in  Salz- 
burg Township,  Pa. 

18.  Military  Papers  of  Daniel  T.  Tompkins,  Governor  of 
New  York  1807 — 1817.  Second  War  with  Great  Britain  Series. 
Volume  I. 

19.  The  Huguenot  Emigration  to  Virginia. — By  P.A. Brock. 

20.  Bremisches  Jahrbuch,  \^olume  18. 


vt 

Tlio  Society  owes  tlumks  to  ilio  following  donors: 

The  Enocli  Pratt  Free  Library  ;  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society;  St.  Louis  ^Mercantile  Society;  Historische 
(tesellschaft  des  Künstler-Vereins  in  Bremen;  New  York  State 
Library  :  I'lanklin  and  Marshall  College;  Historical  Society  of 
Maryland;  Lcland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University;  Oelrichs  &  Co. ; 
Long  Island  Historical  Society;  Peniisylvauia-Germau  Society; 
General  Adjutant  of  Maryland  ;  The  Virginia  Historical  So- 
ciety; ^Ir.  Hernuuin  Schuricht ;  Prof.  Hanno  Deiler;  He  v.  Dr. 
Sadtler;  the  Proprietors  of  the  ''German  Correspondent"  and 
the  "i^altimore  Journal  ;"  the  (Jermania  Club. 

The  Society  laments  the  loss  of  three  of  its  active  members 
bv  death  durins^  the  vear,  viz: 

Mr.  Jacob  G minder,  Avho  departed  this  life  Sept.  10th,  1898. 

Mr.  Frederick  AValpert,  Avho  died  Sept.  29th,  1898,  and 

^Ir.  Charles  Hilgenberg,  who  died  Jan.  23d,  1899. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Marburg  and  Prof.  H.  Froehliger  resigned  from 
their  membership. 

Five  new  members  were  added ;  thus  we  enter  upon  the 
new  year  with  the  same  number  of  active  members  as  those  of 
last  year,  viz:  fifty-seven. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.   PH.   HENNIGHAUSEN,  Secretary. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  February  21st,  1899. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Haltimorf,  Feljruarv  21, sf,  1891). 
Biilance  on  luuid  February  22(1,  1898 $478  41 


Receipts. 

Annual  Dues  from  53  members    -     -     -  $2G5  00 

Interest  on  funds  on  hand   -----  15  41 

From  sale  of  Annual  Reoorts   -     -     -     -  l  00 


n^ 


Total  Keceipts     -     - 281  41 

$759  82 

Disbursements. 

Annual  Report  and  Pamphlets      -     -     -  $199  70 

Books  and  Papers 11  72. 

Bookbinding     --__ 25  50 

Secretary's  Salary 100  00 

Postage  and  Expressage 19  42 

Fire  Insurance  for  5  years 12  00 

Entertainment 27  10 

Donations     ----------  10  00 

Commission  to  Collector      -----  12  00 


Total  Disbursements $417  50 

Balance  on  hand  F'ebruary  21st,  1899,      -     -  $842  32 

which  amount  is  deposited  in  the  Hop- 
kins Place  Sayings  Bank. 

ROB'T  M.   ROTHER,   Treasurer. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  audit  tlie  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  have  carefully  examined  and  audited  the  same  and 
find  them  correct. 

J.  FRED.  REQUARDT. 
HENRY  [JNGENFELDER. 

Baltimore,  Feb.  21st,  1899.  Committee. 
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Mi\  President: 

The  Annual  Keport  of  your  SecretaiT,  it  being  the 
fourteenth  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  will  of  a  necessity  be 
conspicuous  by  its  brevity. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  comparative  great  quietness 
in  the  history  of  this  Society.  But  one  original  article  was  read 
at  our  monthly  meetings,  and  even  that  only  by  the  courtesy  of 
a  gentleman  not  a  member  of  this  body,  and  as  the  article  re- 
ferred to  was  prepared  for  a  dilferent  object,  it  did  not  become 
the  property  of  this  organization. 

Portions  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  H.  Schuricht's  manu- 
script, "  History  of  the  Early  Germans  in  Virginia,"  were  read 
at  some  of  the  meetings  and  the  whole  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  It  still  remains,  together  with  other 
documents,  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

It  has  become  quite  evident  by  the  wide  and  general  inter- 
est, which  the  first  Yolume  of  this  work  evoked,  that  this  So- 
ciety, by  enabling  the  lamented  author  in  the  publication  of 
this  history  and  thus  bringing  it  upon  the  market,  has  thereby 
accomplished  a  very  important  part  toward  the  object  of  its  ori- 
ginal organization,  viz:  to  bring  to  general  notice  the  merits  of 


Oitr  forefathers  ill  tiio  dovelopinenl  i)f  this   country   iiiut   its  Tii- 
stitutions. 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Schuricht  as  the  himentecl  aiitlior,  because, 
as  you  are  aware,  it  pleased  (lod  to  take  him  hence  on  i\lay 
27, 1S09.  besides  the  one  just  mentioned,  the  Society  deplores  the 
loss  of  two  of  its  active  members  by  death  and  one  by  resigna- 
tion. 

The  obituary  notices  of  the  departed  will  appear  with  our 
last  year's  Annual  Keport. 

Seven  active  members  were  added  to  our  list  during  the 
same  time,  making  a  total  number  of  53  active  members  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Those  who  have  again  kindly  remembered  us  by  donations 
to  our  Library  are : 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library;  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society;  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  LTniversity;  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society ;  the  American-Jewish  Historical 
Society;  the  New  York  State  Library ;  the  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College ;  Historische  Gesellschaft  des  Bremer  Künstler- 
Vereins;  Mr.  H.  Schnricht;  Kev.  Ed.  Huber;  Mr.  Brisco  Good- 
hart ;  Mr.  Jos.  G.  Kosengarten ;  F.  Ph.  Hennighansen ;  the 
Proprietors  of  the  *' German  Correspondent"  and  the  "Balti- 
more Journal." 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Society  is  again  obligated  to  the 
Germania  Club  for  the  generous,  gratuitous  use  of  the  place  for 
our  monthly  meetings. 

Respectfully  f 

F.  PH.   HENNIGHAUSEN,    Secretary. 
Baltimokk,  Mi;.,  Fdjruary  20th,  1000. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Baltimorf,  February  20th,  1900. 
Balance  on  liaud  February  21sf,  1899 $342  32 

Receipts. 

Annual  Dues  from  members  for  1899  -  $275  00 
Dues  from  members  for  1898  -  -  -  -  25  00 
From  sale  of  Annual  Keports  -  -  -  -  19  00 
Interest  from  Savings  Bank      -     -     .     -  9  54 

Total  Eeceipts     -     - $328  54 

$670  86 
Disbursements. 

Books  and  Papers $1916 

Bookbinding      ---------  25  60 

Salary  of  Secretary 100  00 

Postage  and  Stationery   - 9  28 

Supper  to  members *29  55 

Donations 10  00 

Commission  to  Collector 12  00 

Total  Disbursements $205  59 

Balance  on  hand  February  20th,  1900 $465  27 

which  is  on  deposit  in  the  Hopkins  Place 
Savings  Bank,  as  per  bank  book. 

Respectfully  suhnitfed, 

ROB'T.  M.  ROTHER,  Treasurer. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  above  report,   com- 
pared it  with  the  cash  book  and  vouchers  and  found  it  correct. 

G.  WM.  SATTLEE. 

OTTO  FUCHS. 

KURT  R.  STEEXBERG. 

Baltimore,  February  20th,  1900.  Committee, 


N    MEMORIAM. 


HENRY  SCHEIB. 

Kov.  Henrv  Scheib  was  born  .July  8lli,  180S,  at  Baclie- 
nic'li,  a  little  town  on  the  border  of  the  l\hinc.  His 
father  was  a  wine-grower. 

He  received  elementary  instruction  at  the  Latin  school 
of  his  native  town  and  then  entered  the  Kreuznach 
College,  where  he  layed  the  foundation  for  his  broad 
knowledge  of  classical  literature.  'I'he  recently  founded 
Tniversity  of  J^onn  offered  to  the  young  student  all  the 
advantages  so  richlv  connected  with  these  centres  of  Ger- 
man intellectual  life,  while  at  the  Utrecht  University  the 
peculiar  Dutch  civilization  gained  his  heart.  He  did,  how- 
ever, not  return  to  the  "Fatherland," — if  we  are  allowed 
to  give  this  name  to  Gernumy  of  those  days, — having  al- 
ready felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  "J\eaktion,"  but  looked 
towards  the  United  ►States,  whence  such  a  hearty  wel- 
come was  extended  to  all  those  labouring  in  a  hopeless 
struggle.  In  1835  he  landed  at  Xew  York.  Soon  he 
was  called  to  J^altimore,  where  the  pul])it  of  Zion 
church  was  vacant.  The  young  preacher,  inspired  by 
the  liberal  ideas  both  in  theology  and  ]iolitics,  was  at 
his  first  sermon  the  chosen  leader  of  the  liberal  party  of 
said  church,  and  by  his  strong  will  and  eminent  quali- 
ties he  succeeiled  in  stamping  his  mind  on  the  congre- 
gation. 

Talent,  however,  as  well  as  inclinations,  led  him  more 
to  emj)hasize  the  necessity  of  a  modern  school  founded 
upon  and  directed  after  the  German  methods  of  educa- 
tion, chielly  taking  natural  history  as  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. He  shared  the  youthful  expectations  of  the 
new  science  which  claimed  to  solve  the  enigma  of  exist- 
ence. Kxact  science  rather  than  theology  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  source  of  truth.  On  the  other  side  he 
studied  universal  history  wilh  the  means  of  his  time, 
Hud  strongly  advocated  the  I'ight  of  the  Itcformation. 

Zion  Scliool,  therefore,  could  l)e  considered  as  theiirst 
higher  school  of  the  city,  if  not  of  the  country.  It 
raised  the  intellectual  standard  not  only  of  the  (jierman 
poj)ulation,  but  also  of  the  community.  It  was  the  pio- 
neer school  of  I'altimore. 


After  fifty  yeai'H  of  its  existence  the  institution  wliieli 
stood  obviously  far  above  the  ordinary  parochial  school 
began  by  various  reasons  to  decline.  Likewise  the 
church,  for  partly  the  same  reasons,  began  to  be  unable 
to  influence  the  broader  masses  with  former  force,  al- 
though the  preacher  was  of  marvelous  vigor  and  intel- 
lectual strength,  after  half  a  century  spent  in  the  reali- 
zation of  his  aim.  His  fiftieth  anniversary  saw  the 
schoolman  and  the  pastor  adored  and  honored  by  all 
owing  their  education  to  him.  At  his  sixtieth  all  those 
who  felt  their  obligations  to  the  old  church  and  its 
teacher  united  again  to  do  him  honor. 

At  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  pastoral  career  at 
Zion  church  he  resigned  and  one  year  after  his  resigna- 
tion he  died,  Nov.  15th,  18!)7.  Zion  church  at  his  obse- 
quies paid  the  respects  due  to  the  eminent  preacher  and 
teacher,  the  never-tiring  worker.  The  congregation 
fully  appreciated  that  an  epoch  in  its  history  was  closed 
which  was  of  unique  character. 

At  the  anniversary  of  his  death  the  congregation  mi- 
nder impressive  ceremonies  placed  on  his  grave  at  Lor- 
raine Cemetery  a  monument  bearing  the  motto  of  his 
life:  Truth,  Ivighteousness  and  Love. 

REOUIESCAT  IN  PACE  ! 


JACOB   GMINDER. 

Mr.  Jacob  Gminder  was  born  J\[arch  1st,  1835,  in 
Eeutlingen,  AYuertemberg.  He  came  to  America  in 
1849  and  entered  the  business  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a 
manufacturer  of  medals  and   uniforms  for  lodo-es  and 
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military  organizations.  At  the  latter's  death  ^[r.  Jacob 
Gminder  took  charge  of  the  business  and  continued  it 
successfully  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occnrred 
September  10th,  1898.  He  also  took  an  earnest  interest 
in  all  popular  demonstrations. 


FREDERICK   WALPERT. 

]\Ir.  Frederick  Walpert,  who  died  September  29th, 
1898,  was  born  in  Treysa,  near  Cassel,  September  8th. 
1833.     At  the  asfe  of  15  years  he  came  to  America.    For 


tliirty-tive  years  lie  was  at  the  head  of  the  Avell-known 
tirm  :  F.  Walj^ert  *S:  Co.,  ^ranufacturers  of  Mattresses, 
etc.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  also  })resideiit  of 
"The  Economy  Savings  J^aiik  *'  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  ** 'I'lie  American  National  Hank,"  occn[)yino-  besides 
many  other  ])ositions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 


CHARLES   HILGENBERG. 

Mr.  Charles  Ililgenberg,  the  third  of  onr  members 
departed  dnring  the  past  year,  was  born  in  ^lelsnngen, 
(Germany,  on  the  second  of  January,  1829.  hi  1850  he 
arrived  in  Baltimore,  which  he  made  his  home  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  lie  was  engaged  in  a  num- 
ber of  successful  mercantile  enterprises,  taking  at  the 
same  time  an  earnest  interest  in  a  number  of  social  and 
benevolent  societies.      He  died  on  the  23d  of  Jan.  1899. 


HENRY    VEES. 

Mr.  Henry  Vees,  who  died  on  the  e\e  of  our  Annual 
Meeting,  February  21st,  1899,  was  one  of  the  best  known 
(Jerman-American  citizens  of  Baltimoi'e.  He  was  born 
near  Ulm,  Wuertemberg,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1817. 
In  1819  he  emigrated  to  America,  making  !Shar}isburg, 
Pelina.,  Avhere  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  his  tirst 
home.  A  few  years  later  he  came  to  I^altimore,  where 
he  was  also  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  as  teacher. 
He  was  a  very  able  musician,  one  of  the  founders  of 
"The  German  Fire  Insurance  Coni})any  "  and  of  the 
"  St.  James  Savings  I^ank,"  whose  cashier  he  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  benevolent  disposition  mani- 
fested itself  in  like  manner. 


ADOLPH  STAIB. 

Adolph  Staib  was  born  on  the  20th  of  February  1840 
in  I>ieberach,  Kingdom  of  Wuertembei'g,  Germany. 
After  having  finished  his  school   education,   he  learned 


the  triide  oi'  walcliiiuikiii;^-,  Llicrcby  lollouiri;^-  in  ilj(j 
steps  of  his  fiithei*  and  forefathers.  In  the  year  180(; 
lie  emigrated  to  this  country,  making  Iialtiniore  his 
home  from  the  lirst.  After  seven  years  connection  with 
the  firm  of  Geo.  W.  Webb  &  Co.,  Mr.  Staib  established 
a  business  of  his  own,  lirst  on  1^'ayette  Street,  ])etween 
Charles  and  St.  l^aul  Streets,  and  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  at  No.  668  W.  J^exington  Street.  ^fr.  Staib  was 
an  expert  in  his  trade  and  soon  came  into  prominence 
among  the  Avatchmakers  of  Baltimore  City.  At  the 
Avatchmakers'  meeting  in  Naumberg  in  1887  he  Avas 
aAvarded  a  diploma  for  excellence  of  his  Avatchwork.  He 
was  also  a  line  portrait  painter.  His  portrait  of  our 
late  President,  Kev.  Dr.  iVlorris,  is  strikingly  life-like, 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  one  in  our  room.  To  some 
extent  he  understood  and  in  his  family  circle  practiced 
homoeopathy.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men 
he  Avas  very  congenial.  Of  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he 
gave  a  striking  proof,  Avhen  at  the  close  of  our  June 
meeting  he  learned  that  your  Secretary  suffered  much 
of  insomnia;  he  hastened  home,  though  a  hot  and  sul- 
try night,  to  fetch  a  remedy  for  this  complaint  out  of 
his  stock  of  homoeopathic  medicines.  He  Avas  a  most 
devoted  husband  and  father  and  a  likeAvise  dutiful  son. 
For  years,  when  his  mother's  birthday  occurred,  Avho  is 
still  living  at  the  old  home  at  the  age  of  89  years,  he 
Avould  report  the  same  per  mail  to  your  Secretary  and 
others,  asking  them  to  join  him  in  rejoicing  over  the 
eA^ent,  as  Avell  as  in  his  prayer  for  the  continued 
Avelfare  of  the  aged  lady,  for  Mr.  Staib  Avas  also  a  de- 
A'out  Christian.  Though  ncA'er  furnishing  any  ar- 
ticle for  this  Society,  Mr.  Staib  was  rarely  absent  from 
our  meetings  and  always  seemed  to  enjoy  them  greatly. 
He  Avas  Avith  us  at  our  last  meeting  in  June,  apparently 
in  his  usual  good  health,  but  before  the  next  meeting 
occurred,  Mr.  Staib  Avas  no  longer  among,  the  living, 
having  died  August  28th,  greatly  lamented  by  his  fam- 
ily, a  large  circle  of  friends  and.  last,  though  not  least, 
by  the  Society  for  the  Histoiy  of  the  Germans  in  Mary- 
laud. 
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15th    iVNNUAT.    E^KPORT 

OF    THE 

HISTORY    OI^"    TlifC    OIDRIMAN^S    IN    MARYI^AJ^D. 


cMr,  President  and  cMembers  : 

WITH  to-niglit  our  Society  stands  at  the  close  of  another, 
the  15th,  year  of  its  existence.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  the  second  part  of  Mr.  H.  Schuricht's  valuable 
work:  "History  of  the  Early  Germans  in  Virginia,"  ai)peared 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  making  together  with  the 
Secretary's,  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Reports,  List  of  Members, 
and  Obituary  Tsotices,  a  stately  volume  of  362  pages. 

Two  articles  of  original  research  were  read  in  our  meet- 
ings during  the  same  period,  neither  of  the  authors,  however, 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  being  oflficially  connected  with  the  Society. 
The  subject  of  the  first  article  by  Dr,  Eugene  Cordell  was  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Aai.,  a  (lerman  surgeon  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  residing  for  a  number  of  years  in 
l^altimore  City,  where  he  also  died.  The  other  article  by  the 
Rev.  J,  A,  Weishaar  of  Annapolis,  treated  of  "'I'lie  German 
Element  in  Maryland  till  the  year  1700." 

But  one  active  membei-  was  added  to  our  list  during:  the 
year,  and  as  one  resigned  his  membership,  we  have  on  our  list 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  same  number  with  whom  we  en- 
tered upon  it,  viz. :    53. 

Our  library  has  been  considerably  enriched  by  donations 
as  well  as  by  purchase,  numl)ering  now  some  300  volumes, 
most  of  them  being  of  a  historical  character,  besides  many 
valuable  pamphlets,  magazines,  etc. 


Thoso  who  liavi'  kiiully  rcnu'inboivd  this  Society  by  donii- 
tioiis  to  its  lilu*;ii-y  duriiio-  t  lu'   voar  arc: 

The   IVnnsylvaiiia  (Jcriiiau  Society, 

Tlic  rniversity  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

The  Archaeological  and   Historical  Society  of  Ohio, 

The  Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society, 

'i'he  American  Jewish  Historical  Society, 

Der   Bremische  Künstler- Verein, 

The  Knoi.'h   Pratt  Free   Library  of  this  City. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 

The  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 

Mr.  .1.  (J.   l\osengarten  of  Philadelphia, 

Prof.  »I.  Hanno  Deiler  of  New  Orleans, 

Dr.  W.  A.  Fritsch,  of  Indiana, 

The  i*roprietors  of  the  "German  Correspondent"  and  of 
the  "  Baltimore  Jonrnal." 

If  the  Society  is  again  indebted  to  the  '*  Germania  Club" 
for  the  free  use  of  onr  place  of  meeting,  we  are  also  obligated 
to  the  Iicr.  Ed.  Huber  for  the  privilege  of  storing  our  volumes 
of  Daily  Papers,  Annual  l\e})orts,  etc.,  with  which  our  book- 
cases had  become  over-burdened,  in  a  spare  room  of  St.  Mat- 
thews' School  House. 

Jt  is  a  fact  generally  admitted,  that  this  Society  was  the 
first  one  that  entered  into  the  field  with  the  object  of  recover- 
ing fi-om  oblivion,  as  far  as  possible,  the  adventures,  the  trials 
and  the  achievements  for  personal  and  general  welfare  of  our 
German  predecessors  in  this  country.  Quite  a  number  of 
Societies  with  similar  objects  in  view  have  since  then  arisen 
in  different  States  of  the  Union.  But  more  than  that,  whilst 
but  comparatively  few  years  ago  there  reigned  a  spirit  of  utter 
indifference,  if  not  of  shame,  amongst  many  of  the  descendants 
of  these  German  J*ioneers  as  to  their  forefathers,  at  the  present 
time  not  a  few  are  earnestly  concerned  to  unearth  the  history 
of  their  ancestors,  and  (juite  a  number  of  valuable  books  refer- 
ring to  the  subject  have  ali'eady  made  their  a})pearance  as  the 
result  of  these  individual  efforts.  Whilst  we  cheerfully  recog- 
nize all  tliese  (efforts,  have  we  no  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  fact, 
that  the  first  impulse  for  this  general  movement  has  been 
given  by  this  Society?     And   if  some  of  these  Societies,  though 


born  later  than  ours,  have  iieveriheleHH  outnt ripped  us  in  the 
result  of  their  work,  whilst  we  have  thus  far  not  hr-en  ahh-  to 
furnish  a  complete  history  of  tlic;  (Germans  in  Maryland,  we 
may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  fact,  that  this  State  is  not 
only  one  of  the  smaller  ones  of  the  Tnion,  hut  also  witli  this 
fact,  that  the  immigration  of  (iermans  to  our  shores  in  the 
earlier  years  and  their  settling  in  '  our  State,  aside  from  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  has  been  comparatively  small.  Even  of 
those  who  came  hither  in  the  earlier  times  almost  no  record 
whatever  has  thus  far  been  discovered.  Hut  notwithstanding 
the  meagre  sources  from  which  to  draw,  fragmentary  articles 
have  been  furnished  by  members  and  ])ublished  by  the  Society 
of  sufficient  historical  import  to  have  met  not  only  with  favor 
generally,  but  of  sufficient  value  to  be  quoted  by  authors  of 
no  mean  reputation  in  their  larger  and  more  general  works. 

If  an  increase  of  membership  appears  desirable,  from  rea- 
sons stated,  a  greater  interest  in  the  object  of  this  Society  on 
the  part  of  many  of  its  members  seems  even  more  desirable. 
This  may  be  accomplished  with  very  little  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  member,  to  be  recompensed,  I  dare  say, 
with  mnch  pleasure  and  profit  to  themselves  as  individuals  as 
well  as  to  the  Society  by  a  more  general  and  active  attend- 
ance of  our  monthly  meetings.  The  ])lace  of  our  meetings,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  "  Germania  Club,''  is  centrally  located, 
easily  reached  and  comfortably  furnished.  The  discussions 
which  arise  in  our  meetings  frequently  take  a  wide  range  and 
often  in  a  most  striking  manner  suggest  avenues  for  further 
research  of  which  the  speaker  perhaps  had  no  thought  what- 
soever at  the  time.  Thus  whilst  a  member  may  not  be  expected 
to  furnish  articles  of  a  historical  character,  he  may  become 
the  means  of  suggesting  such. 

It  remains  for  the  Society  to  elect  at  to-night's  meeting 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer  and  five  acklitional  members  to  compose 
with  the  above  officers,  the  Executive  Committee. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

F.  PlI.  HENXIGHAUSEX. 

Baltimore^  February  lOtk,  1001.  Secretary. 
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Annual  dues  from  members $245.00 
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POBKRT  ^r.  IIOTHEP,  Treas. 


Louih  p.  ]lENM(.iiAi;sfc:N,  Kst^.,  ]*resiclcnt. 

Your  Conimittcc  appointed  to  examnie  the  Treasurer's  annual  report, 

have  examined  the  same,  together  with  the  vouchers,  and  find  the  same 

(x>rrect. 
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TMK  ai:RMAN  i:i.i:mkxt  in  mahyi.ani> 

IJI»    TO    TlIK    YKAK     1700. 
UY  KEV.   .J.    A.    VVEIHHA  AK. 


yy  HETHEK  Germtiiis  were  among  the  200  colonists,  who,  as 
followers  of  Leonard  Calvert,  landed  here  in  the  Fall 
of  1633,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Such  may  have  been  the  case, 
as  Germans  participated  also  in  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia.  It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  that  only  in  one 
single  instance  in  the  history  of  Maryland,  up  to  ,1700,  is 
the  nationality  of  a  German  expressly  mentioned.  This  we 
find  in  connection  with  the  religious  troubles  in  the  colony, 
which  led  to  the  memorable  "  Battle  of  the  Severn." 

Many  names  of  Germans  in  the  period  spoken  of,  were 
undoubtedly  adapted  to  English  pronunciation ;  and  the  muti- 
lation was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  make  out  their  original  spelling,  and  then,  too,  Germans 
were  generally  termed  "Dutch.''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, there  Avas  no  real  Germany  at  that  time ;  there  were 
Bohemians,  and  Hessians,  and  Palatines,  even  Palatines  who 
emigrated  from  Holstein  ( !  )  but  seldom  (lermans. 

It  is  accordingly  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy 
how  far  Germans  helped  to  make  the  early  history  of  our 
State.  It  is  nevertheless  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Germans 
settled  here  in  the  verv  beoinnino'  of  the  colonv.  But  the 
greater  part  came  here  as  indentured  servants ;  that  is  to  say, 
after  having  landed  they  were  sold  to  cover  the  expense  of 
their  passage  over.  This  was,  however,  until  far  into  the  18th 
century,  the  case  with  most  of  the  colonists  Avho  helped  swell 
the  population  of  Maryland. 

xVlthouoh  servants  were  distinouished  from  slaves  and  al- 
though  in  general  their  lot  may  have  been  bearable,  yet  it 
occured  frequently  that  indentured  persons  sought  to  escape 
from  servitude  bv  liisht.     In  the  Xorth   of   Marvland,  on  the 
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Dl'la^\:^l\^  wrro  sitiKihil  the  Dutch  si'ttloinents,  where  fugitives 
were  reeeiveil  witli  (>j)eii  aruis,  ;nul  in  X'irüinia  they  fouuil  })r()- 
tei'tioM  anil  eneouragenient.  This  state  of  things  caused  tlie 
coU>nial  government  to  enact  laws  for  preventing  the  desertion 
of  servants.  'I'hese  hiws  were  rigorously  enforced,  but  did  not 
]u-ove  of  avail  to  materially  lessen  the  evil.  Success  was  only 
j>ossihle  when  the  contiguous  colonies  united  for  mutual  action. 
Virginia  gave  the  tirst  ini})ulse  in  the  matter,  by  requesting 
the  government  of  Maryland  to  reject  all  foreigners,  i.  e.  serv- 
ants, who  should  come  to  the  province  fi'om  Virginia,  on  the 
ground  that  such  illegal  emigrations  would  deprive  the  bind 
of  useful  artisans  and  laborers.  The  negotiations  thus  initia- 
ted led  to  good  results,  as  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  year  IfJOl)  will  show.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  freemen  of  the  General  Assembly  do  pray  that  it 
may  be  enacted  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  Jvt.  Hon.  the 
Ld.  Prop,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  upper  and 
lower  House  of  this  present  General  Assembly  and  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  there  be  a  logg  house  prison 
twenty  foot  square  built  at  Augustyne  Herman's,  in  Bal- 
timore County,  for  the  surety  and  safe  keeping  of  run- 
aways and  fugitives,  as  well  such  as  shall  come  to  us 
from  our  neighboring  colonies.'' 

It  is  worth  mentioning  with  reference  to  this  act,  that  at 
the  tirst  court  session  in  Maryland,  dealing  with  desertion  from 
service,  or  rather  with  enticing  to  desertion,  Germans  were 
active,  and  that  they  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  above 
mentioned  communication  from  Virginia,  and  finally  in  build- 
ing the  tirst  })rison  for  deserters. 

On  the  12th  of  December  1642,  that  is  to  say  only  nine 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  a  case  was  brought 
before  the  provincial  court  of  which  we  have  the  following 
account : 

''Game  afore  the  court  Thomas  White,  Thomas  Allen  and 
Francis  St(3ure,  by  warrt.  to  ansAver  to  such  things  as 
should  be  obiected  agst.  them,  and  Michael  =  (a)  Hacker 
spinster  aged  20  years  fmaid  servant  of  Jane  ('ockshott 
widd.j  being  sworne  to  give  true  evidence,  said  upon  her 
oath,  that  upon   Wednesday  evening    last,   this   dej)onent 
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being  \n  Ihm*  niaiHtrcHHos  houHc  at  St.  Ini^<'ri,  Thornari 
White  came  to  this  dept.  and  asked  her  whether  «lie  would 
see  her  l)r()t]H;i'  in  Virginia  and  slie  asking  liini,  liow  slie 
might  do  so,  lie  tokl  her  that  Ik;  and  Francis  Stoure  and 
liis  wife  were  to  go  soon  to  Virginia  she  niiglit  go  with 
them  and  that  he  would  carry  her  downe,  and  she  might 
be  freed  from  this  service." 

Upon  this  testimony  White  was  sentenced  to  thirty  lashes 
and  was  compelled  to  furnish  security  in  a  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  to  "keep  him  from  seducing  others."  Stoure  and 
Allen  were  released,  which  shows  that  they  were  free  citizens. 
Stoure  very  likely  was  a  German,  his  name  having  originally 
been  spelled  Stuher  or  Stauer. 

'I'his  petition  from  Virginia,  which  led  to  a  species  of 
treaty  between  the  two  colonies,  claimed  for  its  justification 
that  the  following  persons  had  left  Virginia  to  settle  in  Mary- 
land: "  Augustyne  Herman,  born  in  l*rague,  Bohemia;  Eph- 
raim Georgius  and  Casparus  Herman;  Anna  Margarethe,  Judith 
and  Franciska,  daughters,  born  in  New  York  ;  Anna  Hack,  born 
in  Amsterdam ;  Georg  and  Peter  Hack,  born  at  Accomacke,  in 
Virginia;  and  John  Jarboe  of  Dijon,  France,  which  have  for 
many  years  lived  in  this  Province." 

All  these  were  naturalized  in  Maryland  by  act  of  Legisla- 
ture in  1603,  and  they  are,  as  far  as  known,  the  only  persons 
who  obtained  naturalization  in  Maryland  in  this  particular  way. 
It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  say,  from  which  part  of 
Germany  the  Hacks  came.  One  John  Hack  appears  already  as 
a  witness  at  the  Provincial  Court  at  St.  Mary's  on  the  30th 
of  September  1047.  He  traded  with  the  Indians,  and  though 
living  in  A'irginia,  he  was  Avell  known  in  Maryland.  He  was 
probably  the  father  of  George  and  Peter  Hack  of  Accomacke. 
He  must  have  died  before  1063.  His  widow  and  sons  followed 
Augustin  Herman  to  Maryland;  the  latter  being  brother-in-law 
to  George  Hack.  About  their  life  subsequent  to  their  emigra- 
tion very  little  is  know^n.  The  most  prominent  among  them 
was  George  Hack.  He  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  so- 
called  "Engagement  of  Northampton"  of  the  '^oth  of  ^larch 
1651,  by  which  the  county  took   the   part   of   the  Parliament, 


that  is  of  Cnuinvcll  ami  tlu'  Kopublic.  liike  his  father  he  was 
a  inoivhant.  ami  hosidos  that  a  pliysiciaii :  for  in  the  archives 
of  Marvlaml  wo  tiiul  uiulor  tlate  of  .Iuik-  11th,  1()()*2,  the  notice 
'•'i'hat  l>r.  (Jeoro^e  Hack  is  permitted  to  export  twenty  barrels 
of  corn."  The  name  "Hack's  Point,"  in  Cecil  Conntv,  indi- 
cates where  the  Hacks  settled. 

Other  families  U-ft  \'irgijiia  at  this  time  and  emigrated  to 
Maryland.  In  this  connection  a  tragic  occurence  must  be  re- 
lated, which  occured  in  KKIl.  Two  (üermans:  Severin  Hack 
and  dohn  Norden,  together  with  some  others,  were  murdered 
by  Indians  on  their  way  to  Cecil  County.  It  is  probable  that 
Severin  was  a  son  of  George  or  Peter  Hack.  As  the  event  just 
mentioned  characterizes  the  state  of  things  in  the  colony  at 
that  time  it  may  be  related  according  to  the  account  given  in 
the  archives  of  Maryland.  On  the  20th  of  April  1601  Captain 
Utie  received  the  following  letter  from  William  Hellingsworth, 
who  had  settled  at  Sandy  Point : 

"These  lynes  of  niyne  1  am  afrayd  will  be  the  intelligence 
of  sad  tidings.  The  17th  day  of  this  month  there  de- 
pted.  from  hence  three  Knglishmen,  one  Dutchman,  their 
names  I  have  not,  William  — ,  John  Norden,  Mr.  Hack 
a  Dutchman,  and  a  cooper,  which  persons  we  fear  are 
mnrthered  bv  the  Indians  in  their  iourney  home.  The 
Indians  say  their  bodys  lay  at  a  place  called  Saquasehum." 

Investigation  was  made  immediately,  which  proved  the  in- 
telligence to  be  correct.  The  dead  bodies  were  found,  and  it 
was  ascertained  to  which  tribe  of  Indians  the  murderers  be- 
longed. The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  summoned  before  the  court 
to  be  held  at  Ai)pa(iuimmin,  September  19th,  IGGl.  lie  ap- 
peared and  by  his  cleverly  ccmducted  defense  secured  the  acquit- 
tal of  his  men.  The  result  of  the  trial  shows  also  the  equity, 
moderation  and  ])rudence  of  the  colonists  towards  the  Indians. 
The  procedings  ai-e  i-ecorded  as  follows  : 

"Came  before  the  Couit  Pinna,  King  of  1'ickhattomitta 
in  Delaware  Bay  showing  that  whereas  there  had  been 
divers  men  slayne  by  the  English  belonging  to  the  Pas- 
sajonke  Indians  now  under  his  command;  and  amongst 
them  his  owne  brother,  in  revenge  of  Avhich  divers  Eng- 
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lisli  lijul  hecii  shiyne  by  tho.se  Indians.  Vet  jjh  (Ji*1  Lc- 
lievc,  {ill  thcso  ()utni<>cs  were  couiniittod  by  the  Kn^lisli 
without  order  from  (Governor  and  (youncell  HOit  he  did 
assure  tlu;  (Jovcrnor  and  Counccll  that  those  rovcn^es  were 
taken  by  his  Indians  without  liis  or  any  of  his  ^i-eate 
men  knowledge,  therefore  did  desire  that  all  might  be 
forgotten  and  that  from  henceforth  the  Indians  might 
live  in  peace  with  the  Knglish.  —  To  which  the  Governor 
answered  that  as  he  did  desire  ))ea('e,  so  lie  did  desire 
Justice  alsoe,  and  provided,  that  they  would  deliver 
up  those  Indians,  that  had  killed  dohn  Norden  and  Se- 
verin  Hack  with  his  companions  to  be  proceded  against 
according  to  our  Justice,  he  would  come  to  {irticles  of 
peace  with  him. 

Whereunto  the  said  Pinna  answered,  that  the  Knglish 
had  begun  the  warre  and  first  killed  one  of  his  men, 
as  he  was  peaceable  coming  by  their  plantation,  oversett 
the  canowe,  out  of  which  the  lost  three  guns.  Afterward 
they  pursued  them  into  the  woods  and  there  shott  at 
them,  that  as  his  Indians  lied,  in  their  way  home  they 
met  the  said  Norden  and  Hack  and  companions,  and 
contrary  to  the  advise  of  an  old  man  of  the  company 
that  stood  weeping  by  and  perswading  them  to  speake  with 
the  great  men  of  the  English  first,  did  kill  the  said  Nor- 
den and  Hack  and  company,  saying  that  the  English 
would  have  warre.  But  that  since  that  tyme  the  English 
had  sett  upon  two  canow^^s  of  Indians  and  killed  five 
of  them,  and  amongst  them  his  own  brother;  all  which 
notwithstanding  he  was  willing  and  desirous  to  nuike  a 
peace  between  us  and  his  Indians,  forgetting  the  blood 
of  his  owne  brother." 

This  statement  did  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  u})on  the 
court,  the  more  so  as  the  truth  of  it  could  not  be  denied.  The 
murder  of  the  two  peaceable  Germans  remained  judicially  un- 
avenged; for  as  things  then  were  the  Government  could  not 
avoid  accepting  the  proposition  of  the  astute  Indian.  The 
articles  of  peace  between  the  two  parties  were  signed  by  the 
English  and  Pinna,  September  19th,  lOfU. 
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In  tlu'  (.'(Hitliin  between  tlie  religious  and  }H)litieal  factions, 
wliieh  checked  the  liealthy  ileveU>j)nient  of  the  colony  for  years, 
mention  is  made  of  an  unfortunate  German  who  became  the 
victim  of  i)arty-raire.  In  the  "  Battle  on  the  Severn"  the  I^uri- 
tans  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Catholics.  I^ut 
these  pious  conquerors  were  not  satisfied  with  tliis  success;  liav- 
ing  tasted  the  blood  of  their  enemies  they  thirsted  for  )nore. 
Ten  of  the  prisoners  cai)tured  in  the  battle  were  condemned  to 
be  shot,  a  sentence  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  exe- 
cuted, had  not  sundry  good-hearted  wives  of  the  Puritians  saved 
six  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel  husbands,  Three  officers, 
however,  and  a  common  soldier,  the  latter  being  a  (Jerman, 
were  shot.  .b)hn  Pedro,  as  the  name  of  the  German  is  writ- 
ten, was  the  servant  of  Lieutenant  Eltonhead,  and  had  come 
from  England  with  his  master  only  a  few  months  previous  to 
the  battle,  lie  devoted  himself  with  his  master  to  the  cause 
of  Lord  l^altimore,  and  suffered  death  at  his  side.  What  con- 
demned just  these  two  to  the  fate  of  those  who  found  no  mercy 
from  the  Puritans,  was  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Eltonhead  had 
brought  letters  from  England  from  Avhich  Governor  Stone  had 
learned  that  Lord  Baltimore's  })atent  was  yet  in  force,  'i'his 
knowledge  led  (lovernor  Stone  to  send  the  ex})edition  against 
the  l*uritans.  They  therefore  regarded  Eltonhead  as  the  real 
originator  af  the  conflict.  While  executing  him  they  thought 
tit  to  make  his  brave  servant  share  his  master's  fate  and  shot 
Iiim  also. 

Till  1700  the  emigration  of  Germans  into  Maryland  was 
insignificant.  The  colony  was  the  i)rivate  property  of  a  Catholic 
Ivord,  while  the  main  contingent  of  (ierman  emigrants  consisted 
of  oppressed  Protestants,  who,  nothwithstanding  the  liberties 
granted  by  Lord  Baltimore,  preferred  to  settle  rather  in  Xew 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  \'irginia,  than   in   Afaryland. 

Just  Viecause  Maryland  was  no  crown-colony,  it  received 
no  benefit  from  the  exportations  en  masse  of  Germans  (  Palati- 
nates) which  were  made  by  England  mainly  to  New  York  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
teenth  centuries,  "^'et  like  single  swallows  announcing  the  com- 
ing spring,  a  number  of  Germans  settled  in  Maryland  during 
that  period.     They  either  came  direct  from  Europe  or  emigrated 
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from  Ihc  iiei<(hb(Ji'iM^  colonics.  The  iriost  prominent  among 
these  was  th(;  famous  maj)-mak('i'  and  Sui'vcyoi-  Augustine  Her- 
man, fi-oni    Prague?,   Bohemia. 

One  of  tlic  first  (Jerman  emigrants  into  Marvland  uas 
Cornelius  Commegys  from  Vienna,  who  settled  in  Cecil  County. 
'I'lie  circumstances  connected  with  his  coming  here  lead  one  to 
think  that  lie  had  previously  settled  in  the  Dutch  (colony  on 
the  Delaware,  where  he  had  married  a  Dutch  wife.  Dn  July 
30,  lf)f)G,  he  received  a  i)atent  for  150  acres  of  land,  that  is, 
for  himself,  his  wife  VV'ilhemintye,  and  his  son  Cornelius,  50 
acres  respectively.  There  is  no  record  of  him  as  having  been 
"transported''  and  he  was  accordingly  entitled  to  take  poses- 
sioii  of  his  land  immediately.  When  in  lf)79  the  two  Labadists 
Danker-Schilders  and  Sluyter-Vorstmann  visited  Maryland,  they 
found  Commegys  in  i)ossession  of  a  large  farm,  and  his  son 
Cornelius  Avas  about  to  buy  a  farm  for  himself.  His  first  wife 
Wilhemintye,  however,  Inid  died,  and  he  was  married  again  to 
an  English  woman. 

With  Connnegys  four  other  Germans  had  arrived  in  Mary- 
land, namely:  Andreas  Kornelius,  Arian  Harman  (Hermann), 
Alice,  Christian  and  Magdalena  Henner.  About  the  later  life 
of  these  nothing  is  known,  but  Danker  in  IGTt^)  met  a  "High- 
German"  on  the  farm  of  Captain  Miller,  in  Cecil  County,  where 
he  lived  as  a  Proctor  or  Advocate.  This  person  was  probably 
either  Herman  or  Kornelius. 

At  Annapolis,  then  called  "'Port  of  Severn,"  .lohn  lieck 
landed  in  1668.  He  was  sold  to  a  man  in  Baltimore  County. 
It  took  him  '20  years  to  become  a  landowner,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  12th  of  June  1688,  that  a  hundred  acres  were  sur- 
veyed him  in  the  newly  formed  Cecil  County. 

John  Best  and  Margareth  Braune  landed  in  1671.  In 
the  same  year  John  Hacker  with  wife  and  four  children  ar- 
rived at  Annapolis.  The  ship  came  from  ]A)ndon  and  had  on 
board,  besides  this  family,  a  number  of  indentured  persons. 
The  Hackers  were  sold  to  a  certain  Bryan  in  Talbot  County, 
and  had  to  struggle  even  longer  than  Beck,  until  they  -were 
able  to  accomplish-  something  for  themselves.  On  November 
16th,  169().  Hacker  received  250  acres  in  Talbot  Countv.    Eleven 
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years   laior  tluTv  were  survcvi'd   iii    the    same    county  200  acres 
to  allot luT  .lohn    Hacker,  probablv  the  son  of  the  fornier. 

No  otlhT  nanu's  of  (ui'inans,  hiiuhHl  here  before  1080,  arc 
contained  in  the  lists  of  })a88eni>ers  })re8erve(l  at  Annapolis. 
There  oc*cur,  however,  a  nuni))er  of  names  wliieli  were,  probably, 
oriirinally  (iernian,  but  wear  a  decided  Knglish  look.  Where 
the  followinir  ])ersons  landed,  wliether  at  Annapolis  or  at 
AK'xamlria.   \'a..  cannot  be  stated: 

Martin  Faulkner,  September  23rd,  1680,  received  150  acres 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  lie  called  his  land  '"•  Martin's  Rest" 
and  liad  to  pay  six  shillings  tax  ''in  gold  or  silver";  Nicklas 
(iross  made  ajiplication  for.  and  received  in  the  same  year  40 
acres. 

Further  settled:  Daniel  Hast,  August  30th,  1()80,  in  So- 
merset County:  Kobert  Kna])}),  September  22nd,  1681;  Chris- 
to})h  Geist,  August  10th,  1684,  in  Baltimore  (-ounty;  William 
Gnjss,  October  24th,  1684,  in  St.  Mary's  County;  Richard 
Schii)i)e,  tlie  same:  John  T.eniger,  October  10th,  1683,  in  Balti- 
more County:  Rudolph  Brandt,  June  12th,  1686,  in  Charles 
County.  The  latter  must  have  been  here  some  time  before  and 
must  have  become  well  ac(]uainted  with  the  colony  and  its  laAVS. 
A  certain  Smith,  whose  land  lay  adjoining  to  Brandt's  settle- 
ment, claimed  115  acres  of  l^randt's  land  as  belonging  to  him. 
Thereu])on  Brandt  had  the  deeds  in  the  land  office  searched, 
and  tliese  ])roved  Smith  to  be  in  the  w^rong.  Subsecjuently  the 
land  was  declared  to  be  l^randt's  i)roperty.  The  same  process 
was  repeated  in   the  case  of  169  acres,  some  years  later. 

Ann  Gross  and  'i'homas  Rigge  received  land  in  1685;  both 
in   Baltimore  County. 

'I'here  are  recorded  the  names  of  two  Germans,  who  seem 
to  have  ])een  exce])tions  among  their  less  fortunate  countrymen. 
William  l>lankenstein  is  termed  a  "Gent,"  that  is  to  say,  he 
had  j)aid  for  his  j)assage  and  possessed  some  fortune  after  hav- 
ing: arrived.  He  must  have  arrived  about  1685  and  I'emained 
for  some  time  at  St.  Mary's,  the  residence  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
His  warrant  dates  from  that  year.  He  probably  was  a  noble- 
man frojn  Germany.  In  1687  he  received  400  acres  in  (^ecil 
County.  .lohn  Falknei-  was  one  of  the  few  who  bought  their 
land.     On  .June  1st,  1685,  there  were   sold   to  him  in  Charles 


Comity  ;^00  .icres  for  oOOO  pounds   of   '^ood   and  nH^rohantuble 

to])acco."     Why  this  was  done  is  not  iricntioncd.  It  is  straiip^c 

however,  as  there  was  plenty  of  land,  whicdi  could  Ix-  had  witli- 
out  paying  for  it.*) 

Up  to  tlio  (dose  of  ihr  century  th(3  following  })ersonH 
received  land  in  the  ordinary  way:  Thomas  Faulkner,  June 
12th,  168S,  in  Talbot  (.\)unty-,  William  (iross,  May  2nd,  lOH'J, 
in  the  same  County;  William  Lange,  Xovember  10th,  1091; 
Robert  Sadler,  April  4th,  10(S<),  both  in  Baltimore  County,  and 
finally  Francis  Spermann,  July  1st,  1700,  in  Kent  County. 

The  emigration  of  Peter  Sluyter,  the  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Labadist  settlement  on  the  Bohemian  Kiver  deserves 
special  mention.  Sluyter  was  from  Wesel  in  the  Rheinland, 
his  original  njime  having  been  \^)i*stmann.  But  before  his 
immigration  hither  he  substituted  the  name  Sluyter,  more 
properly  spelled  Schlüter.  He  Avas  a  theologian,  but  with  his 
brother  had  joined  the  Labadists  at  Amsterdam.  Whilst  his 
brother  soon  left  the  sect,  he  remained  and  became  one  of 
their  prominent  members.  In  lfi79  he  and  Jasper  Danker 
(Schilders)  were  sent  to  America  by  the  mother-colony  at  Wie- 
werd  to  look  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  foundation  of  a  daughter- 
colony  which  was  then  in  contemplation.  The  two  emissaries 
left  Wiewerd  on  the  8th  of  June,  1079,  and  returned  after  a 
most  successful  voyage  on  the  12th  of  October,  1680.  A  suit- 
able situation  had  been  secured,  and  besides  that  a  goodly 
number  of  adherents  to  the  sect  had  been  gained.  Among 
these  was  Ephraim,  the  oldest  son  of  Augustin  Hei'man. 

The  description  of  the  voyage,  written  by  the  learned  wine- 
racker  Danker  in  the  form  of  a  Journal,  has  been  preserved  and 
contains  many  interesting  notes  on  contemporary  conditions  in 
Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania   and  ^laryland. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  168:3,  Sluyter  and  Danker  again 
arrived  at  Xew  York,  and  further  succeeded  with  the  aid  of 
Ephraim  in  obtaining  a  large  tract  of  land  from  Augustin  Her- 
man on  the  Bohemian  Kiver.  Old  ^Ir.  Herman  even  promised 
to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  colony.  The  deed  of 
conveyance  of  the  land  was  executed  bv  Ausfustin  Herman  on 


*)  The  simple  and  natural  ex]>lanati<)M  isthat  this  Avas  improved  lan<l.     //.I''. 


\hv  lltli  o{  AiiiTust.  n;S4,  to  IV'Ut  Sluvter  and  .hispor  Danker 
\'vou\  Frioslaml.  IV'tnis  lanyard  from  \e\v  ^'()rk,  John  Moll  and 
Arnoldus  dc  la  (ii-an^v  from    Delaware. 

Moll  and  de  la  (Jranije  immediately  released  their  interest 
in  the  lanil  to  Slnyter  and  Danker,  Hayard  did  the  same  in 
KISS,  which  indicates,  that  they  had  allowed  tlieir  names  to  be 
nseil  for  the  purjnise  of  deeeivin«»'  Augiistin  llernnin.  (More 
j>arti(nlars  of  tlie  mutual  relations  of  Herman  and  the  Labadists 
are  «xiven  in  connection  with  the  short  account  of  the  life  of 
AuiTUStin  IK-rman. ) 

Slnyter  and  Danker  Avere  naturalized  on  September  the  21st, 
l(iS4: :  the  name  of  the  former  bein^-  t>iven  in  the  act  as  Slayter, 
and  of  the  latter  Dauntrees,— a  tine  specimen  of  the  way  in 
whi(di   names  were  ada})ted  to   the   Kn<>lish   Language. 

After  the  jmssession  of  the  land  was  secured,  the  two 
I^abadists  took  measures  to  i)rovide  shelter  for  the  expected 
colonists.  Soon  a  com})any  of  men  ami  women,  including 
several  families  arrived  from  \\'iewei'd,  and  the  commuity  was 
inaugurated  according  to  the  rules  of  l^abadic.  Danker  how- 
ever returned  to  H(dland  and  there  conveyed  his  interests  in 
the  ])osscssion  on  the  Bohemian  River  to  Slnyter.  Thus  this 
man  became  sole  i)ro})riet()r  of  the  whole  tract,  and  supreme 
leader  of  the  community  as  well.  He  declared  himself  *'  Bishop" 
under  ^'von  the  •*  Archbisho])*'  at  Wiewerd,  and  kept  his  flock 
under  the  most  rigorous  disci])line. 

His  wife  was  installed  as  a  kind  of  an  abbess  over  the 
female  membei's  of  the  community,  and  as  fai"  as  kee])ing  her 
inferiors  well  in  hand  was  concerned,  she  seems  to  have  been 
as  much   feared   by  them  as  Avas  her  husband  by  the  men. 

The  whole  euterjjrise  howevei*,  unsound  as  it  was  in  its 
fii"st  princij)les,  never  became  flourishing.  But  Slnyter  himself 
evidently  liked  his  position  as  "'Bishop"  and  ])i*o])rietor  not  so 
badly,  for  when  Vvon  requested  him  to  return  to  Wiewerd,  he 
})referi-ed  to  disobey  his  "'Andibisho]) "  and  to  stay  where  he 
was.  In  the  eoni'se  of  time  he  deviated  farthei'  and  farther 
from  the  statutes  of  Labadi<'.  lb-  became  a  suc(.'essful  tobacco- 
|)lanter  and  a  regular  slaveti'adei" ;  and  he  has  been  charged 
with  liaving  been  exceptionally  cruel  towards  his  slaves. 
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Tlic  community,  ^overnod  l>y  liini,  never  exceeded  the 
number  of  a  hundred  member«,  and  in  a  (comparatively  short 
time  most  of  tliese  had  di.sj)erse(l.  in  1098  bcKideri  himself  on Iv 
eight  male  members  renuiinc^d,  whose  names  were:  Herman  van 
Berkelo,  Nicholas  de  la  Montai<^ne,  Petrus  de  Konin<r.  Deriek 
KoI(;hman,  dohn  Moll,  jr.,  Ilmdriek  Sluytrr  and  Saninei 
Bayard. 

Hendrick  Sluyter  was  a  cousin  of  Peter  Sluyter,  and  must 
have  emigrated  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  (community; 
for  he  shared  with  the  others,  when  in  lOU^  the  whole  posses- 
sion  was  divided  among  the  surviving  meiubers. 

Peter  Sluyter  was  a  wealthy  man  when  he  died  in  17*^2. 
He  left  by  will  ''all  his  estate,  the  plantation  and  land  belong- 
ing to  it,  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  household-stuff,  and  what  had 
been  belonging  to  his  apothecary  shop  and  chemistry"  to  his 
soii-in-law%  Petrus  Bonchell,  which  indicates  that  he  had  no 
descendant  of  his  name. 

He  had  a  brother  living  at  the  time  of  his  death;  but 
Avhen  his  brother  had  emigrated  is  not  known,  ])robably  after 
the  year  1700—. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  none  of  the  Germans  who 
settled  in  Maryland  in  the  Seventeenth  century  became  as 
famous  as  Augustine  Herman,  the  founder  of  Cecil  County. 
In  the  archives  of  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  there  is  sufficient  historical  material  on  hand  to  give 
in  some  degree  a  complete  account  of  his  life. 

Bohemians,  Hollanders  and  Germans  claim  him  as  theirs ; 
German  and  Czech-Bohemians  still  wander  to  his  ancient  settle- 
ment on  the  Bohemian  River  to  gaze  wnth  reverence  on  the  spot 
Avhere  he  lived  and  died,  though  neither  the  time  of  his  death 
nor  the  place  of  his  burial  are  known. 

Augustine  Herman  was  of  (lernian  nationality  and  was 
born  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  lß'21.  The  year  of  his  birth  is 
erroneously  given  by  others  as  1(105.  But  in  his  last  will, 
written  September  •27th,  1()84,  subscribing  his  name,  he  gives 
his  age  as  follows:  "Augustine  Herman,  Bohemian,  aetatis  68. 
The  time  of  his  arrival  in  America  can  only  be  approximately 
estimated.     AYhat  we  can  sav  with   certaintv  is   that    he    lived 


sonu'tiiiu'  ill  Aiustoi-(l;nii.  Holland,  ami  in  {\w  service  of  the 
Dutch-Westintlia  Company  arrived  at  New  Anisterdani  (New 
Vt)rk  u  Uorr  \w  soon  j^aini'd  a  re[>ntatiou  in  jmlitieal  att'airs, 
altluuiiih  in  a  eonteniporarv  i'e<:ister  of  citizenis  he  is  chissitied 
as  holonüin^-  to  the  second  or  smalK'r  citi/en-chiss.  When  tlie 
Duleh  eoh)nists  on  tlie  llndson  des|)atoluHl  nine  delegates  to 
Holhmd  to  eomphiin  as^ainst  tlu>  (Jovernor  and  the  above  named 
Company,  Herman  was  one  of  tlu>  nine  men.  He  never  readied 
HoHand,  however,  hut  married  in  1(150  Janekin  Verlett,  the 
sister  of  a  wealtliv  mei'chant  and  a  relative  of  Covernor  Stiiyve- 
saiit. 

Herman  made  eommon  cause  with  the  discontented  col- 
onists and  thus  incurred  the  hostility  of  Stuyvesant;  the  autocrat 
even  cast  him  into  prison  as  a  traitor.  Yet  in  the  course  of 
time  circumstances  must  have  brought  the  two  into  friendly 
relations  again,  for  in  1059  we  find  Herman  as  Stuyvesant's 
Ambassadt)r  to  Governor  Fendall  of  Maryhmd.  A  dispute  had 
arisen  concerning  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the  Delaware.  Captain 
rtie  had  in  l)rutal  language  declared  that  a  part  of  the  colony 
in  question  belonged  to  Maryland,  and  he  demanded  with  threats 
of  the  alarmed  colonists,  that  they  should  either  leave  the 
district  or  subject  themselves  to  the  authority  of  Maryland. 
Stuyvesant  accordingly  sent  a  military  expedition  to  the  Dela- 
Avare  with  strict  orders  to  seize  Ctie  as  a  spy.  But  when  the 
Dutch  arrived  there,  Utie  had  repaired  to  a  safe  place,  having 
gone  back  in  time  to  Patuxent.  Notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  his  military  exj)edition,  Stuyvesant  hoped  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  sending  an  embassy.  But  the  negotiation  conducted 
by  his  delegates  failed  also  to  lead  to  an  agreement ;  this,  how- 
ever, must  not  surprise  us  since  in  the  council,  which  had  to 
decide  the  matter,  the  same  Ctie,  who  was  the  real  originator 
of  the  whole  trouble,  was  sitting  as  a  member. 

'I'his  was  on   October  the  Otli,    1059. 

After  the  delegate's  had  been  answered  by  a  refusal,  Her- 
man instructed  his  collegue  JJesolved,  (or  Rosevelt)  Waldron  to 
return  to  New  Amsterdam  jind  to  deliver  there  the  unpleasant 
message,  whilst  he  went  to  X'irginia,  pretending  to  ask  the 
advice  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  as  to  how  an  agreement 
between  the  Hollanders  and  Marvlanders  could  be  arrived  at. 
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l^ut  in    reality  he  seems  to   liavc   bceomc   iiHo-lv  tii-cd   of   li\iii<.'- 

amono-  the  lieavy  and    slu^'<^ish   Mynheers  »jn    tlie   Ilndson  ;ind 

desirous  of  ac(|iiirino-  a  new   honiest<'ad. 

Aftei'  visitin«^  (Icoro-e  Ha(^k,  liis  hi-ol  licr-in-law  ;i(  Aecfunaeke, 

he  returned   io   .Marvhmd  in  I  lie  Spring- of    HW'.o  :ind   d.-eidc(|    lo 

settle   here. 

He  was  doeumeiiied  as  a    Denizen  already  on  .I;iniiai-y  ilth. 

1 ')<»<),   l)ul    his  luiturali/ation  dates  from  Septeinlx-r   ITlh,    HW;:^. 

and    was  oi-dered    hy  an   act  of  the    I'pper    House  of    .Maishind. 

the   following-  heing  a   litei-;il   eopv   of   the  document: 

"'Then  was  read  the  pet'n  of  Augustync    Hei-nian    foi-    an 
Aft    of    Naturalization     for    himscdfe,   children,    and     his 

))rother-iu-lawe  (ieorge  Hack. OnkM'ed  likewise  that 

an  Act  of  Naturalization  he  j)repared  for  Augustyne  Hei*- 
man  and  his  chihlren  and  his  hrotlier-in-lawe,  (ieort^e 
Hack,  and  his  wife  and  children." 

Besides  this  there  is  extant  a  notice  under  date  of  Hir,<;. 
which  declares  that  the  naturalization  of  Herman  was  affirmed. 
'I'his  circumstantiality  is  explained  hy  the  fact  that  Herman 
was  afraid  of  heing  claimed  hy  the  Dutch  as  a  suhject  of  theii-s: 
and  we  may  Avell  helieve  that  he  never  returned  to  New  Voi-k 
as  long  as  that  place  was  a  Dutch  Colony. 

A  legend  that  has  long  heen  in  circulation  in  the  u})])er 
part  of  Cecil   County,  however,  seems  to  })oint  to  the  contrai-y. 

After  having  settled  in  Maryland,  Herman  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  New  \"ork  to  arrange  his  affairs,  hut  for  somi* 
nnkown  cause  was  soon  imprisoned.  In  order  to  gain  an  opportu- 
nity for  escape  he  feigned  madness,  and  hegged  to  he  allowed 
the  company  of  his  horse,  a  tine  gray  (diarger.  This  ])eculiar 
petition  was  granted;  hut  no  sooner  liad  the  horse  heen  hrought 
to  him  than  he  mounted  and  took  his  way  through  the  windows 
of  the  prison,  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Closely  ]>ursued 
hy  his  enemies  he  reached  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware.  The 
horse  swam  the  river  with  his  rider  and  died  from  over-exer- 
tion after  he  had  hrought  his  master  in  security  to  the  further 
shore. 

This  legend  may  be  based  upon  a  real  occurence,  for  Her- 
man possessed  a  painting,  commemorating  a  similar  event.  Of 
this  picture  two  copies  are  yet  extant. 


'I'lu'St'  MTV  ilis|»utt\<  about  tlu'  (\>U)iiy  o\\  (he  Delaware  had 
tauirlit  Herman  how  \alual)le  a  uooil  inaj).  ('omprisiiii>-  the  whole 
stK'tion  of  the  Dehnvari'  aiui  ('hesa})eake  l^ays,  would  be.  He 
offered  his  services  to  Lord  Baltimore  to  luake  a  ma])  of  the 
colony,  if  His  I.ordshij)  would  i>rant  liim  a  certain  amount  of 
laml  with  the  privileüc  of  a  manor.  liord  I^altimore  gladly 
accepted  the  otter  and  in  a  lettei"  of  September  ISth,  KJOO,  he 
instructed   his  (Jovei'uor  to  assioii  to  Herman  4000  acres  of  land. 

Herman  was  now  entitled  to  select  the  land  where  he 
deemed  best:  the  «)nly  stipulation  being  that  it  should  not 
com})rise  tracts  which  had  already  been  surveyed  for  other 
colonists.  This  he  carefully  avoided.  He  chose  his  land  on 
the  Klk  River,  where  scarcely  the  foot  of  a  white  man  had 
<*vcr  trod.  There  the  silence  of  the  dense  primeval  forest  was 
disturbed  onlv  ])y  the  music  of  luiture:  the  sigh  of  the  wind, 
the  lively  call  of  the  wipj)urwill  or  mocking  bird  and  the  rustle 
of  the  dry  leaves  umlcM*  tlu'  foot  of  the  roe  or  bear.  Fnmolested 
by  the  j)lough  and  the  axe  of  the  white  settlers,  there  yet  stood 
the  wigwam  of  the  red  man,  ami  the  chief  with  his  warriors 
held  council  about  the  next  deerhunt.  The  land  belonged  to 
the  wild  aiul  warlike  tribe  of  the  Suscjuehannocks,  and,  as  it  was 
dangerous  to  wander  within  their  domain,  the  4000  acres  were 
su})erficially  estimated,  and  Herman  was  left  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  savages.  Hut  Herman  on  his  voyage 
as  iVmbassador  had  alrejidy  taken  a  view  of  the  land  and  had 
j)robably  even  smoked  the  peace  pipe  with  the  chief  of  the 
Sus(|uehannocks. 

Ill  the  early  days  of  ir,f)l  he  started  for  his  intended  new 
Homestead  and  on  .laimary  14th  bought  from  the  Indians  the 
whole  comj)lex  lying  east  of  the  U})})er  part  of  the  Chesapeake 
Hay.  After  th<*  conclusion  of  liis  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
Herman  communicated  his  success  to  I^ord  Haltimore,  wlio  was 
highly  j)leased  with  the  intelligence  and  j)romised  Herman  in 
a  letter  of  September  isth.  H>01,  every  privilege  he  should 
need:  Hi-  Lordship  having  understood  the  communication  as 
though  it  were  the  intention  of  his  new  vassal  to  build  a  town, 
he  decide<l  as  a  s])ecial  favor  that  the  j)lace  should  be  called 
C'ecilton,  and  the  coujitry  around  it  Cecil  County.  Hut  this 
was  far  from  Herman's   purpose:   he  rather  wishe<l    to  keep  his 
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Manor  solitary,  and   like  tlic  haroiis  in  Kiiropc.  to  iiiak»    hi-  liff 
as  iudepcudent   and  distin<^nish(*{I  as  ))()ssil)l('.  ^ 

Thongh  Lord  liallinion;  was  somcwliat  disappoinh-d  in  hi.s 
expectation,  yet  from  the  above  named  lettei*  ori;:rinates  the 
formation  and  name  of  Ce(Ml  County,  llei'man  ))lante(l  his  new 
Home  in  the  forest  wilderness,  and  liavini^  things  settled  fairlv, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  woi'k  of  making  the  j)romis«'d  map 
of  Maryland. 

About  this  linie  must  have  oecuirred  the  death  of  hi>  wife, 
his  Janekin;  for  in  the  act  of  hi.s  naturalization  all  the  nitin- 
bers  of  his  family  are  mentioned,  except  Mrs.  Herman,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  (nise  if  she  had  l)een  still  living  at 
that  time.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Herman  is  likewise  still  missing 
in  the  first  will  of  Herman,  made  May  •^4th,  HU;i  :  and  a  dis- 
position concerning  his  grave  and  burial,  dated  Hlfir),  gives 
undisputable  evidence  that  Herman  was  a  widower  at  that  time; 
he  wrote : 

"  1  do  ai)i)oint  my  burial  and  se])ulcher  if  1  die  in  this 
Bay  or  in  Delaware,  to  be  in  Bohemia  Manor  in  my 
garden  bv  niv  wife  Johanna  Varlett's,  and  that  a  ;>reat 
sepulcher  stone  shall  l)e  errected  u})on  our  graves  three 
feet  above  ground  like  unto  a  table  w^ith  engraven  letters, 
that  1  am  the  first  seater  and  beginner  of  Bohemia  Manor, 
A.  D.  1660  and  died " 

While  at  work  on  his  map,  Herman  was  chosen  lu'present- 
ative  of  Baltimore  County  to  the  General  Assembly.  'I'his  is 
shown  by  a  resolution  of  that  body  in  the  month  of  October 
1663.     There  was  ordered  : 

"That  every  County  shall  satisfye  unto  their  Kej)resentative 
l^urgesses  All  their  necessary  Expenses  for  meate,  drinke 
and  lodging  for  themselves  and  charges  of  l^oate  and  hands 
for  this  ensuing   crop}).   As  also  one  hundred   pounds  of 

Tobacco  unto  Lieutenant  Coll.  Jarboe one  thousand 

pounds  of  I'obacco  to  Mr.  Augustyne  Herman." 

In  a  com])aratively  short  time  Herman  was  able  to 
complete  his  map  of  Maryland.  Ik^sides  the  territory  now 
included  in   that   State,    it    comprised    also    the   whole   section 
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Wtwivn  Nurtli  Carolina  and  tl)i^  Hudson  Www.  After  tlie 
fasliion  of  tlu'  time  Uv  enilu'llishod  the  ma})  witli  his  own 
portrait.  This  }>ictnre  is  tlie  only  one  we  possess  and  has  heen 
puhlislied  in  several  histoi'ical  works,  'i'he  niu]),  athough  in 
some  resj)eets  detieicnt.  was  a  line  specimen  of  workmanshi}) 
and  ohtaiiu'd   ami)le  ri'coünilion   and    praise. 

In  1  <■»?(►  lu-  sent  his  proud  woi'k  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
was  at  tliat  time  residiuü-  at  i.oudou.  l\ni;land.  In  a  lettei' 
a("((»mpanvinü"  the  map  he  stated  that  in  addition  tc»  his  own 
labor  he  liad  incurred  ahout  *•>()()  ])ounds  Sterlini>'  expenses,  hut 
histoiT  is  silent  as  to  whether  he  evei"  ivceived  any  further 
compensation,  in  a  tlatterinir  letter  addressed  to  him,  however, 
it   was  stated  : 

"That  His  Loi'dship  had  received  no  small  Satisfaction  hy 
the  variety  of  that  maj)}).  ami  that  the  Kings  Majesty,  JTis 
Kovall  Hiirhness.  and  all  others  commended  the  exactness 
of  tlie  A\ork.  a})plauding  it  for  the  hest  mapp,  that  ever 
was  di'awii   of  any  couutiT." 

llei-iuaii  had  gained  a  prominent  position  in  the  })olitical 
aifairs  of  the  Colony.  It  has  heen  previously  mentioned  that 
the  first  j)rison  for  the  accommodati<»n  of  fugitives  and  rumiways 
was  erected  on  his  ))hnitation.  He  also  tilled  the  ofifice  of  a 
shei-itf  iu  I^altiniore  County.  Ciider  date  of  .Marcdi  Gth,  UKili, 
\\i'  tind  among  the  pi-oceedings  of  the  (Jenerjil  Assembly  the 
follow  ing  passage : 

••  I  ')»on  rea<ling  of  t  he  Act  pi'cventing  Servants  and  ( 'riniiii;il 
]>t'i"sons  fi-oiu  running  out  oi'  this  pro\ince,  the  Mouse 
thou'^ht  tit  to  add  this  I'roviscK'  in  it  :  l'i'ovidin<j  alwavs 
that  til  Seals  fi-om  each  Several  ami  res[)ective  County  Court 
Can  be  liad  to  seal  passes  As  is  aforesaid,  that  all  passes 
seah'd  with  the  Seal  of  Augustine  Flerman,  afoi'esaid  and 
signed  by  hiiu,  w  hi(  h  he  is  hei'eby  authorized,  from  time 
time  to  sign  and  seal  for  the  fee  of  one  Shilling  for 
«jK  li   )»ass." 

further,  on  .Iul\  Uh.  I'I'l.').  h»*  was  swoi'ii  in  as  one  of 
tin-  Lieutenant-  who  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Cjiptain 
Sibrev,  Commissioner  of  public  s<*cui'itv. 
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Tn  buildiii;^  tlic  ''l()<^<r  liousc  prison"  and  in  kcr'])in;;  pris- 
oners he  l)elieve(l  liiniseif  to  Iijinc  lost  nioncv  (that  is  to  say 
tohacco)  and  in  a  "  rcnionsirancc"  of  the  Hth  of  Apj-il,  I'JTI, 
he  ])etiti()ncd  for  a  further  suhvention  hy  tlie  (government.  II«' 
did  not  succeed,  however,  for  the  Lower  House  i-esol\fd  as 
foHows : 

''This   liouse   having  perused    tliis    KenionstrancM;   an<l    de- 
manded An  A('(,'ount  of  Aui»ustyiH'  Herman  for  1  ().()()<)  Ihs. 
tohco.  raised  ))y  Act,  and   wliat   toheo.    he    luitt    i-eeeived 
of  and  for   Prisonei's  and    he    liavin^    sent     tlie    same    as 
inclosed:  '^Fhis  House  not  i)ein<j;-  thereuitli  Satisfyeil  ha\t' 
thrown  the  same  out  of  tliis  liouse  as  not  conceivin;:  ihf 
Ivenionstrance  or  the  I*r()i)osalö  lierein  necessary  ore  reason - 
ahlc.     ^rhey  judging  his   Pi'ison  a  Charge  to  the  County.'* 
This  resolution  was  suhmitted  to  the   r})per  House.  whi(di 
quite  naturally  ai)i)roved  it,  leaving    Herman     to    come    to    an 
understanding  with  the  eountv  authorities  of  Baltimore  Countv. 

It  would  a[)pear  that  in  all  Herman  did  foi'  the  ])uhlie 
good,  he  acted  upon  the  principle  of  looking  out  tii'st  for  his 
own  welfare,  and  in  the  administration  of  Ins  office  as  County 
(Commissioner  he  was  never  over-scrupulous.  Some  years  after 
the  affair  of  the  "Remonstrance"  he  hecame  involved  in  a  far 
more  serious  case,  whicdi  was  l)rought  hefore  the  Legislature  on 
^lay  IDth,  1()7().  On  that  date  a  certain  Mr.  Frisbe  a])pea)-ed 
hefore  the  Lower  House  as  plaintitt*  against  the  County  Com- 
missioners of  Cecil  C'ounty.  From  the  decision  then  nnnle  hy 
the  House  we  may  learn  the  nature  of  the  ('omi)laint.  This  is 
the  purport  of  it : 

*'This  House  upon  full  examination  of  the  business  between 
Mr.  Frisbe  and  the  County  Commissioners  of  Cecill  County 
are  of  Opinion  that  Augustine  Herman,  Abraham  Wilde 
and  Henry  Ward  are  guilty  of  a  liyott  in  cutting  Mr. 
Frisbe's  Timber  oft'  his  Land  by  force  and  under  Col  lour 
of  authority." 
T'his  decision  was  sent  to  the  Cpper  House  for  ap})roval. 
which  on  the  same  day  issued  the  following  order: 

"That  the  papers  between  Mr.  Frisbe  and  Mr.  Harman 
etc.  be  Sent  to  the  Attorney  Gen'll.  and  that  an  Indict- 
ment be  by  him  drawne  Ui)on  the  Same." 
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'I'lic  wi'ak  sido  in  lh-nii;in's  luilurc  \\;is  cvidi'iitlv  a  too 
jrrvjit  cairi'i'i H'ss  to  acfuimilatc'  earthly  lutssc^^sions.  In  tlu'  courst' 
of  tiiiu'  lu'  liad  hroiiirlit  his  hoidinu's  of  land  in  Cecil  Coniitv 
to  nearly  '^'u, ()(>(>  acres:  hesides  this  lu*  owned  land  in  New  \'ork. 
(A  parci'l  neai-  the  Howtiy  was  called  loni»-  afterwards  "Herman's 
Orchard.'*!  This  vast  ann»uiit  of  land  caused  him  endless  troul)les 
and  tlisaurtvahle  suits  at  law.  ()n  one  ocasion  he  ascertained 
that  a  piece  of  land  transferi\'d  to  him  was  swam})y  and  unfit 
for  cultivation ;  and  aiiain  that  a  tract  was  not  as  extensive  as 
his  titles  indicated,  and  that  he  accordingly  Avas  overtaxed» 
Thus,  new  titles  liad  t(t  he  made  out,  or  the  old  ones  anjended. 
And  linally  it  occurred  that  other  c(»lonists  cjime  and  settled 
on  his  land,  ohstinately  refusini»"  \o  acknowled^ie  his  owner- 
ship, 'I'iiere  is  especially  one  case,  whi(di  deserves  mention. 
A  certain  l^n»wiiini:'  insolently  claimed  l-l(Mi  acres  of  Herman's 
land  as  helonging  tc»  him.  Naturally  the  matter  had  to  l)e 
hrouirht  l>ef<»re  the  court.  l)Ut  the  old  Patriarcdi,  lying  sick 
and  weak  at  home,  was  unable  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
I'atuxeiit  in  oi'der  t(>  pi'esent  his  case  persomilly.  So  lie  put- 
down  his  com])laint.  and  credulously  entrusted  the  delivery  of 
th«'  j)a})ei*  to  the  wvy  same  l^rowning,  against  whom  it  was 
«lirected.  l>i'owi»ing  did  nevertheless  actually  deliver  it,  hut 
interce}>ted  the  answer  whi(di  (iovernoi*  Hcwellin  had  wi'itten 
for  Herman  and  disa])peared  somewhere  in  \'irginia.  During 
the  sunmier  Iltinian  I'ecovered  from  his  illness  sufTiciently  to 
he  aide  to  risk  the  journey  to  I'atuxent.  Arriving  there,  he 
was  great  I  v  surprised  at  learning  that  his  affaii*  had  heen  long 
ag'»   settle(l. 

To  make  things  <\\V('.  (JoNcrnor  Ilewcllin  issued  the  follow- 
in   proclamation  : 

*•  W hennas  .John  P)row ning  of  Bohcnna  with  (ieorge  Holland 
have  ))i'ivatly  and  seci'etly  shared  and  surveyed  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  Acres  n\'  Land  out  of  Herman's 
liohemia  Kiver  .Middle  Neck  with  intend  to  sni]>  also  a 
(Quantity  out  of  the  .Manoi*  itself  under  false,  deluding 
pretence  and   coulour: 

Thei'e  are  therefore  to  warn   and    foi"<'wai"ne  every  one 
whi^m   it   jnav  concern,   not   to  huv  or  to  meddle  with  tlie 
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said  Liind,  for  that  Aii^iistiru'  Ilcrrnan  <\\n\\  maintaiiK* 
and  make  appear«'  tlial  hotJi  the  said  tracts  of  Land  an- 
to  hiiii  a  proj)ei'  ^^ift  of  and  fn)iji  tlic  l»l.  llonor'hl  I.onl 
Proprietor  (for  making  the  Map})  of  MaiThmdi  of  alxmt 
twenty  years  standing  and  ever  since  eontirined." 

"KVKKV  OXK   lU:\\'AliK  OK  A   ('HKA'I'K." 

Hut  Herman  was  not  at  all  satislied  with  this  proclamation 
and  wonki  not  i-eturn  to  I)oliemia  Manor  until  an  entii'ely  new 
title  liad  been   made  out   for  him. — 

Tlie  dispute  Ix'tween  the  llolhmders  and  Maivlanders  for 
the  possession  of  tlie  Dutcli  coh)ny  on  the  J)ela\vai'e,  in  the 
course  of  wliieh  Herman  iiad  come  to  Maryhmd  as  Amhassath)r, 
had  not  yet  ])eeii  decided.  At  this  ]K)int  dames  II.  of  Kngland 
brought  the  ([uarrel  to  a  summary  (dose  w  itli  one  stroke  of  the 
pen  l)y  donating  to  his  ])r()tlier,  the  Duke  of  ^'ork,  the  av hob- 
district  ))etween  tlie  Connecticut  and   tlie   Dehiware. 

Stuyvesant  may  have  ))een  angry  w  itli  liis  Aml)assiubjr  Her- 
man, because  the  hitter  had  not  exercised  more  energy  and 
perseverance  in  defending  the  cause  of  tlie  l)ut(di:  what  good 
Avas  it  for?  On  September  the  Sth,  KJfU,  Stuyvesant  was  him- 
self obliged  to  surrender  New  Amsterdam  inoloriouslv  to  the 
]iritish,  because  his  mutinous  and  sluggisli  llollainhM's  refused 
to  tight. 

In  the  meanwhile  new  «pianvis  had  arisen,  this  time 
concerning  the  boundary  ))etween  ^iaryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  these  also  Herman  in  his  old  days  became  involved. 
His  house  Avas  designated  as  a  meeting  place  where  the  negotia- 
tions l)etween  Lord  Baltimore  and  Govei'nor  ^larkham  of  ]*enn- 
sylvania  should  take  place.  In  the  S])ring  of  UJS'^  the  tirst 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  but  as  Lord  Baltimore  was  having 
trouble  with  his  own  obstinate  colonists  and  the  hostile  \'ii"- 
ainians,  he  sent  commissioners  in  his  stead.  Owinii*  to  Mark- 
ham's  double  dealing  and  his  failure  to  ai)j)ear,  no  agreement 
could  be  arrived  at.  Tn  the  Fall  of  the  same  year  Lord  Balti- 
more was  twice  at  Bohemia  Manor  and  on  both  occasions  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  (Quaker  Markham.  Thus  the  regula- 
lation  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  ctdonies  had  to  remain 
for  the  present  unsettled. 
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AftiT  tlu'so  visits  o['  \am\\  Haltimoro  to  HoluMiiia  Manor, 
lIiTinan  nu'iUlleil  no  fuftluT  with  pul)lii'  affairs.  'Vhc  ('\einni>- 
of  his  lift'  was  now  a])|)roai^hinü:,  l)ut  hy  no  moans  an  un('h)U(h'(l 
ami  poaci'ahh-  one  snch  as  he  inii>ht  sci'in  to  have  iloserved 
after  a  life  so  full  of  action  and  rieh  in  experience.  Domestic 
cares  and  trouhles  darkened  the  eveniiiy-sky  of  his  life.  Accoi'd- 
iiig-  to  a  report  of  the  Lahadist  dasper  Danker  (iSchilders),  he 
iiad  after  the  death  o\'  his  llrst  wife  mari'ied  an  Knülish  woman. 
Although  a  second  marriage  of  Herman  can  not  he  proved  l)y 
any  otticial  record,  yet  the  account  of  Dankei"  deserves  full 
credit,  as  it  is  hased  ni)on  ])ersonal  ac(|uaintance  and  ohservation. 
Dankei"  mentions  twice  this  second  wife,  and,  accoi'ding  to  him, 
she  must  have  heeii  an  t-xtreniely  wicked  ])ei"son.  a  regulai" 
"hose    Sieheil." 

<>n  page  li>.">  (English  ti'anslation  l)y  .Murphy  i  of  the  jour- 
nal he  writes:  "His  (Herman's)  })laiitation  was  going  much 
into  decay,  as  well  as  his  hody  foi-  want  of  attention.  There 
was  not  a  Chi'istian  man.  as  they  term  it,  to  serve  him:  nohody 
hut  negroes.  All  this  was  increased  hy  a  nnserahle,  douhly 
miserahly  wife,  hut  so  miserahle,  that  1  will  not  relate  here. 
All  his  children  have  heen  comj)elled  on  her  account  to  leave 
their  fathers'  house.  lie  spoke  to  us  of  his  land  and  said  he 
would  never  sell  oi"  hire  to  Knglishmen.  hut  would  sell  it  to 
us  cheaj».   if  we  wei'e  inclined   to  huy."  etc. 

This  eiiti'y  in  the  joui-iial  dates  from  tlie  )^i'd  of  Decend)er, 
DITU.  when  Danker  tii-st  hecame  ac(juainted  Avith  Herman. 
Mrs.  Herman  liad  very  prohahly  favoured  the  La))adists  witli 
a  stormy  reception.  Hut  Augustine  Hei'man  also  receives  his 
share  fnuii  the  ])ious  Danker.  On  ])age  2^i()  of  \hv.  journal  of 
J)eceiii))er  2t'Ah   we  icad  : 

'•  Kpliraim  Ileinians  is  the  oldest  child  of  Augustine  Her- 
man: the)-e  ai"e  living  two  hi'othei's  and  thi'ce  sisters,  one 
<»f  whom  resides  now  at  Amstei'dam.  They  ai'e  all  of  a 
Dutch  motlier.  aft<'r  whose  death  their  father  married 
an  Knglish  \\()maii.  who  is  the  most  artful  and  (les])ical)le 
creature  that  can  he  found.  He  is  a  certj  fjadless  itcrsiui, 
and  his  wife,  hy  her  wickedness,  has  comi)elle(l  all  these 
children  to  leave  their  fathers'  house  and   live  elswhere." 
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These  "eulogies"  must  not  sur})ris(.'  us  fuid  cfiii  liaidly  l><* 
taken  as  according  with  the  facts;  for  Danker  in  his  joninal 
seems  to  consider  all  people  Avicked,  wlio  showed  no  inclination 
to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Ijabadists.  Tlio.«-  w  lio  did  ai-c 
praised  as  ])i()us,  godly,  tender-liearted,  etc. 

Mr.  and  Mi's.  Herman  were  among  th(;  foi'mer  class,  and 
therefore  had  to  submit  to  be  thus  (^ensured.  Indeed,  the  verv 
worst  of  the  evils  that  befell  the  old  Magnate  on  the  Bohemian 
River,  came  in  the  train  of  the  i^abadists  with  their  intrigues 
and  machinations. 

It  had  always  been  the  proud  endeavor  and  favorite  wish 
of  Herman  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  Xoblefamily,  which 
through  his  oldest  son  Ephraim  should  be  linked  to  coming 
generations.  But  herein  he  had  to  experience  the  bitterest 
disappointment  of  his  life.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Kliza- 
betli  van  Eodenburgh,  Ephraim  had  met  Danker  and  Sluyter 
in  New  York,  and  in  their  company  brought  his  young  wifr 
to  New  Castle,  where  he  was  at  that  time  clerk  of  the  Court. 
He  and  his  wife  were  soon  caught  by  the  cunning  Sluyter  for 
the  Labadist  sect;  and  by  the  aid  of  Ephraim  these  intruders 
succeeded  in  obtaining  almost  2000  arces  of  Herman's  best 
land. 

Herman  found  out  too  late  with  whom  he  had  been  dealing: 
even  the  Court,  to  which  he  applied  in  the  matter,  decided 
against  him.  In  1084  he  made  his  last  will,  and  the  aflixt'd 
codicil  shows  clearly  his  sentiment  towards  the  Labadists : 
he  wrote: 

"AVhereas  my  eldest  Son  Ephraim  Herman  on  the  other 
side  above  named,  hath  engaged  himself  deeply  unt(^  to 
labady  faction  and  Religion,  seeking  to  persuade  and 
entice  his  brother  Casparus  and  Sisters  to  incline  there- 
unto alsoe,  whereby  itt  is  upon  good  ground  suspected 
that  they  will  prove  noe  true  executors  of  this  my  last 
will  —  - " 

Herman's  apprehensions  that  his  whole  possession  might 
fall  to  the  Labadists  were  well  founded:  he  accordingly  directed 
in  the  codicil,  that  after  his  death  the  Court  should  appoint 
three  persons,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend  to  the  lawful 


»•\iH-ution  of  liiswill.  'rhi>  ((ulicil.  how  ever,  u;is  iloclarcd  \o'\(\, 
lia\iiiu"  luH'ii  sMl)scril)i'd  In  l>v  \\\c  men  who  wluTi'  no  i'vcc 
ritizi'iis  aii;l    llirrot'orc  couM    iioi    take  a    h'^al   oath. 

'Pliis   will   was  opened    Aiiiiust    10th,    1  fISf). 

Ill  at'cordaiice  with  the  conl'used  i(l(>as  of  the  Lahiidists 
eoiieeniini;-  married  life,  the  w  I'ak-iniiuled  Kphraini  aban(h)iied 
liis  wife,  though  he  had  had  two  (ddldivii  l)y  her.  He  is  said, 
liowcver.  to  ha\e  reju'iited  later  on  and  to  have  returned  to  his 
wife:  hut  his  fate  was  an  almost  literal  fultillment  of  his 
fatln'rs'  eonrst'.  that  he  should  not  survive  his  adlieivnce  to 
tlie  sect  for  two  years;  for  he  soon  fell  sick,  lost  his  mind 
and   linally  died   in    KiSD. 

TIhis  ended  the  "Second  Lord  of  Uolu'mia  Manor,"  three 
years  after  the  first  Lord-Pioneer  Anoiistine  I Ferman  luid  been 
freed  from  all  liabadist  and  terrestrial  evils.  Of  ii  third  Lord 
of  Hohemia   Manoi*  tlie  history  of  ^lai'vland   knows  nothiniz-. 
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AuRAHAiNi   T^iT^coi.>r   c)T^    I.r>rKn:onx. 

AN     ARGTJMKNT,     REA1>     BV     I..    1».    HKNNIOH  A I '.«SKX    AT     TU  K    VKARI.V 
MEETlXCi     OK    THK    SOCTETrY     IN      UM)  I. 


WAS  it  a  blunder  of  the  clerk  in  the  land  oflfice  at  Richmond. 
Va.,  in  1780,  when  he  issued  the  Land  Warrant  to  the 
grandfather  of  Abraham  Liijcoln  by  the  name  of  Abraham 
Linkhorn,  as  alleged  by  his  biographei'S  ? — 

The  only  historical  information  we  have  of  the  ancestry  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  his  own  saying  that  his  ancestors  originally 
came  from  Berks  County,  Pa.,  and  moved  from  there  to  Rock- 
ingham County,  Va.  That  his  grandfather  Abraham  about 
1780  with  his  wife  and  children  left  Rockingham  County  to 
establish  himself  in  Jefferson  County  on  a  farm  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  present  City  of  Louisville.  This  grandfather 
was  a  man  of  some  means,  for  we  tind  that  before  he  left  for 
Jefferson  County,  he  obtained  from  the  hind  office  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  in  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  current  money,  the  Land  Office  Treasury 
AVarrant  No.  3334,  bearing  date  the  fourth  day  of  March,  178(1, 
and  directed  to  the  principal  surveyor  of  any  county  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  survey  and  lay  off  in  one 
or  more  surveys  for  Abraham  Lixkhorx,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  the  quantity  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  due  to  the 
said  Linkhorn. 


I   luTi'  otTiT  ;i   f;i('-siinilc  of  siiid    Laiul   Wnmiiif. 
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5*  j^'?i>  /2^  principal  Survej/or  o/"  Ä/yy  Cb//Ä(y  Ä;/r?/Ä  rö^  Coä- 
^1^  ^^^^^        mottweältS  qf  Virginia. 

"^"'L^ ^(BBifc.      TTHIS  fliall  be  your  WAKRANT'lo  Sur-? 

■*•      vcfiind  la  V,  oiF  ia  one  or  rtiojfc  Surveys,  ^ 
for  ^^tM-a^nuX^^t^  c^^'i^^^^ ^i^/^^J^z^M 


?,-^'^  V 
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-  hisHein  or  Affigiu^ 

tlic  Quantity  o{  £4''^^<^kr''k^ i^c^yz^ 
Acres  xif  Land,   due  unto -the  {iXi^ 

^in  Conrideration  of  the  Sum  Q'i^^fiJU^dycd'f^i^io  /u^U^d4 

^Current  Mon€j  pii'd  into  the  publlck.  Treafury;  tnc  Paymieiit 
whereof  to  the  Tncafurcr  hsrth  been  duly  certified  by  the  Auditors 
of  publick  Accouftts,  and  their  Certificate  received  into  the  La  ad 
Office^       GIVEN  undcT  my  Hand,  and  the  Seal  of, the  faid 

-,^^-  Office,    on  this  ^ih^^^r^^ -Diy  of  ft^i^Ü^  Pu^  t^ — in  the 

\^  Year  One  Thoufand  Seven  Hundred  and  '0<-Q  'n^Öc^  ^ 


Kentucky  was  at  that  time  a  j)aii  of  \'irg-iiiia,  slill  iiihahilcd 
l)y  the  Indians,  w  lio  ivsi.sted  tlic  wliite  invader  l)y  every  craft  of 
cruel  warfare  known  to  tliem.  Tlie  re])ort.s  of  the  wondei'fuliy 
fertile  soil  and  salubrious  (diniate  of  the  territory,  brought  honu' 
by  adventui'ous  hunters  from  the  Western  frontier  settlements  of 
Nni'th  (■ai'olina.  N'ii'ginia  and  .Mary hind  were  the  cause  of  the 
<'mi;.n"atioii  <»f  many  fi-om  these  ])ai'ts  of  the  count I'y  to  Keiiiu(d\y. 
Western  Alaryland,  West  Xiri^inia  and  Western  North  Carolimi 
are  n'ported  to  be  tii'st  and  and  ])i-inci])ally  settled  by  (Jei'mans 
from  pK-rks,  Lancast(.'i-,  l)ucks  and  other  Counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in   tile   l^<th  eenturv.  ' ) 


li  Hiijfli  .Ioii«-s  in  his  book  " 'riir   I'rcsf'iit  Sl.itc  of  N'iryiiiia,"' i»ul)lish('(|  ITlil 
ill   l/Oii'loii  <l<"icril»os  a  flonrishinjr  c-oloriy  of   (i(;n:ians   in  Ma<iisoii  County  at  Mu; 
UnA  of  the   IJlu«*  Mf>untHins,     AiiKusta.  Jtockintiliaiii,   Krtdci  ick,  Ma'lison,  Shcii 
arifloah  wctc  In  a  lar^rc  inoasun;  settled  hy  Cierinan,«, 

"  N'iiKiiiia.  her  I'a^t,  l'n;sent  arifl   Fiitui«;,"  by  Samuel   N.  .lainicy,  IHOl,  p.  riV; 


Al)i';i]iani  Liiiklioni  iiiiisl  Iiiinc  taken  liis  t iinc  to  Holcct  liis 
fiitiii-c  lioincstcad,  for  it  was  five  ycai's  later  on  Mav  V,  ITH'», 
tliat  he  I'cccivcd  liis  cei'tilicat«'  of*  the  siii-ncv  of  100  acre-  of 
hind  ill  Jeft'ersoii  (bounty,  l)y  vii'tiic  of  said  Trcasiii-v  Warrant 
No.  :i:i:i-l  on  the  Fork  of  FlOyd's  Fork.  'l\u-  cert iticat«',  a  fac- 
simile is  licrcwit li  oli'crcd,  is  i-cc-oi-dcd  in  IJccoi-d  l>ook  ••  I»," 
page  f 50,  in  tin;  office  of  Jefferson   Connty,    Kentucky. 


^  UyVl^tHjt  U    /n-     C(M,^^^oAoiyl^,,     ^Coc<J\y^..€rytx.    >i  ^ff    OoU^/      ff^ 


^vhjjjti  ^^    tiKu    joiic^  PWa- /{<iV*>^    ^t  i4io-u^  *Y  e<y 

^ u^  i?cA   y-.{/^-^^  oy^t^  C     G-    y 

You  will  see  from  tliis  that  the  name  of  Ahraham  Link- 
horn  appears  in  the  hody  of  the  Warrant,  and  it  is  also  signed 
hy  him  as  Linkhorn,  whilst  two  officials  Avho  had  to  affix  their 
signatures  to  the  Avarrant  and  named  ('.  Ananiah  IJncoln  and 
Josiah  Taneoln  sign  as  suoh  and  not  as   Linkhorn. 

The  next  year,  ITSG,  this  Ahraham  Linkhorn  Avas  killed 
1)V  tlie    Jndians.      His    son    Tliomas,    the    father  of    President 


'•physical  Siirvcj-  of  Vir<iiiiia"  l\v  Prof.  M.  F.  >raiiry,  p.  r~:>.  Hichnioml.  A'a.  ITS. 
Jii  174()  and  1747  tho  German  missionaries  Rev.  Mieliael  St-hlatter  and  He\ .  Di-, 
M.  Muhlenberg-  travelled  through  AVestern  Maryland  and  the  Slienandoah  A'alloy. 
\'a.,  and  preached  to  numerous  (lerman. settlements,  and  reported  to  the  Mission 
Homes  in  Germany.  Rev.  Gerhard  Henkel  was  the  Pastor  of  a  German  settle- 
ment on  the  Yadkin  Kiver,  X.  C.  in  1734. 

Hallisohc  Xaehrichten.  Allentown,  Pa.,  ~  A'ols,,  iSSt»,  ISii').  8ehurieht's  History 
of  the  German  Element  in  Virginia.  I  A'ol.  Id.  KerehevaPs  Historj-  of  the  A'al- 
lev.    NA'inchester,  A'a.,  1S;>;>. 
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Lincoln,  was  tluMi  only  st'ven  yeiirs  of  a^^^e;  ho  was  allowed  to 
grow  u\^  without  any  schooling,  he  never  learned  to  write,  and 
we  are  not  informed  whether  he  con  Id  read  :  he  was  known  as 
Lin(H>ln. 

During  the  life- time  of  i*resident  i^incoln  no  one  ever 
appeared  to  claim  or  was  recognized  hy  him  as  a  relative  on 
his  father's  side  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  only  since  the  death 
of  that  great  man,  that  the  attempt  is  made  to  connect  him 
with  a  certain  ^[ordecai  Lincoln,  ''Gentleman''  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  removed  to  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  where  he  is 
siud  to  have  died  in  1735.  Whenever  President  Lincoln  was 
asked  ahout  the  genealogy  of  his  family,  he  loved  to  (piote 
the  line  from  Gray's  Klegy  on  a  country  church  yard  : 

'*  You  must  look  into  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  jioor." 

The  greatest  fame  of  the  President  is  that  he  was  honest. 
Honest,  not  in  vulgar  sense  of  finance  only,  hut  honest  in  all 
he  said  and  acted.  If  he  had  heen  a  descendant  of  the  New 
Kui^land  «gentleman,  Lincoln  would  have  known  it  and  said  so. 
We  know,  rich  people  are  likely  to  forget  poor  relatives,  hut 
the  poor  for  many  generations  remember  and  cherish  tradi- 
tions of  former  wealth  and  social  standing  of  their  ancestors; 
and  most  all  mankind  has  a  remarkable  faculty  to  trace  the 
most  distant  relationship  to  a  man  of  great  fame  and  who  has 
many  thousand  offices,  with  honor  and  salaries  attached,  to 
disj)ose  of.  The  laborious  effort  of  the  biographers  of  the 
President  to  nuike  him  a  descendant  of  a  rich  gentleman  from 
New  England,  who  died  only  seventy-three  years  before  Lincoln 
was  born,  and  the  absui'd  assertion  that  the  name  and  signa- 
ture of  his  grandfather  was  by  an  ignorant  or  mischievous 
clerk  changed  from  the  well  known  historic  English  "rj'ncoln" 
to  the  (ierman  sounding  '' JJnkhorn,"  especially  when  two  at- 
testing officials  mimed  Lincoln  also,  affix  their  signatures,  be- 
longs to  nursery  tales  and  not  to  historical  researches.  The 
fact  that  the  Warrant  and  (;ertificate  are  the  only  muniments 
of  title  to  the  400  acre  homestead  of  Abraham  Linkhorn  is 
conclusive,  without  the  clean,*st  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
Linklioriu  and  not  the  more  familiar  and  common  IJncoln, 
the  name  of  an  old    English    city  and  county,  was  the  family 
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name  of  the  grandfather  of  the  President,  and  was  ehangrd, 
like  an  untold  nuniher  of  (»erniari  names,  hv  and  duriii;:  tlic 
life  of  his  illiterate  .son  'i'homa.s. 

Lincoln  said,  his  ancestors  came  from  licik.s  Coiinty,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  emigrated  from  there  to  Kockingham  countv, 
Virginia.  We  know  that  Berks  county  was  settled  l>y  (Germans  -i 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  first  decades  of  the  iHth  century, 
and  the  German  language  is  to  this  day  the  conmion  vernacular 
of  the  people  of  the  county.  Further  we  know  that  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  l(Sth  century  an  emmigration  set  out  from 
Berks  and  adjoining  counties  to  Rockingham  county,  X'irginia, 
and  that  many  of  these  German  emmigrants  were  German 
Quakers  or  non-combatants,  Menonites,  etc.  '^)  Lincoln  stated 
his  ancestors  were  Quakers.  From  the  church  records  and 
school  houses  erected  by  these  new  settlers  in  \'irginia,  as  well 
as  from  many  family  bibles,  hymn  books,  certiMcates,  letters, 
etc.,  still  preserved,  we  know  that  they  were  not  illiterate,  and 
if  Abraham  Linkhorn  was  one  of  them,  he  could  write  his 
name  and  neither  the  land  office  in  Kichmond,  nor  the  sur- 
veyoi's  in  their  certificate,  are  guilty  of  clerical  errors. 

Whether  the  ancestors  of  our  illustrious  Lincoln  were  of 
German  descent  I  leave  to  the  fair  judgment  of  my  hearers: 
for  me  it  is  sufficient  that  he  Avas  a  true  American,  and  a  great 
one;  the  reason  I  have  made  this  argument  is,  that  our  would- 
be  historians  as  a  rule  often  ignore,  and  some  falsify  anil 
pervert  plain  truths  and  facts  of  American  history  in  favor 
first  of  New  England  and  the  Pilgrims,  and  next  in  favor  «)f 
the  fantastic  fiction  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  latest  development. 
The  great  and  important  part  of  the  Germans  in  colonial  times 
and  later  formation  of  our  nation  is  not  mentioned,  and  the 
names  of  the  actors  in  our  history,  if  of  German  origin,  are, 
as  a  rule,  anglicized. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  changing  or  anglicizing  thr 
German  familv  name  bv  the  descendants  has  become  to  a  lariri' 


'^)    Diffenderfer's  "The  German  InunigratiDU  into  Penns\lvania.     Lanraster. 
Pa.,  1900.    Part  II,  p.  96. 

3»  Bitting'er,  "The  Germans  in  Colonial  Time.«."  Philatlelpliia  and  London 
1901.  Kupp's  "History  ot  Herks  County."  J.  F.  Sachse,  "CJerman  Pietists." 
Philadelphia,  1895. 
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oxieiii  a  liahit.  aiul  loads  to  most  iiuoni>riu)us,  absinnl  ivsiilts. 
Tlu*  ilosi'i'iulaiits  of  a  worthy  (lorniaii,  who  aviüed  in  tlu' 
eightiviith  I'onturv  in  Augusta  county,  \iriiinia,  and  who  now 
nunihor  several  thousand  ])eoj)le,  seattereil  over  many  States  of 
the  Fnit>n.  recently  held  one  of  their  family  re-unions  at  Tri- 
nity church,  Aufrnst^i  county,  \  ir^inia,  ncai'  which  the  pro- 
irenitor  of  the  multitude.  Kaspar  Koynath,  lived  and  died  and 
lies  huried.  More  than  a  thousand  descendants  had  ;issenibled. 
However,  I  helieve  not  one  of  them  hore  the  true  name  of 
their  common  ancestor  Koynath,  they  had  all  anoHcized  their 
name  in  the  most  ca])ricious  manner.  TluM-e  were  Kölners, 
Koyuers,  C'oyners,  Coiners,  etc.  They  erected  a  monument,  a 
u^reat  S(|uare  block  of  granite,  ten  feet  high,  surmounted  with 
an  immense  sphere  of  granite,  and  appro})riately  inscribed,  over 
the  grave  of  their  honored  ancestor  ;  a  noble  act  of  piety,  but 
in)t  one  of    them  carries  his  true  family  name. 

In  my  ])ersonal  experience  the  curious  (»ase  occurred  that 
the  descendants  of  a  Cierman.  whose  name  had  been  anglicized, 
changed  it  and  adopted  the  real  family  nanie  again,  which  was 
the  cause  of  an  inheritance  of  5(),()()(>  Mai'ks  coming  to  tliem 
from  Westphalen,  (Jermany,  where  a  relative  of  the  father's 
side  had  died  without  leaving  any  known  heirs,  and  the  author- 
ities had  advertised  for  the  unknown  heirs.  The  Americans, 
my  clients,  had  no  knowledge  of  theii'  relative.  It  happened 
that  a  vn-y  old  (ierman  who  had  known  their  deceased  father 
in  his  youth,  and  knew  the  family  relation,  attracted  l»y  the 
familiar  old  (Jerman  name  on  the  business  sign  of  one  of  them, 
mad»*  himself  known,  and  hearing  of  the  notice  foi"  the  un- 
known heii's.  informed  them  of  their  relationshi[)  to  the  dc- 
c(»ased,  and  I  was  al)l(',  although  the  notice  had  expired,  to 
collect  the  money  for  them.  Had  they  continued  to  live  under 
the  anglicized  name  they  would  never  have  known  of  their 
inlieritance  and  the  monev  would  have  jjfone  to  the  descendants 
(»n   the  mother's  side  of  their  irrandfather. 


lu:^^  iu^nmamin  sAi)rij:H. 

I>IKI>    AI*I<II-UM,      ISMH. 

OKV.  Benjamin  Sa-dtler,  was  horn  DcccMnbcr  '^otli,  \H-z:^,  in 
f\     the  (;itv  of   Baltinioi'e,  M(h      I[e  n'ceived  his  earlier  ('(hn  a- 

tion  in  i)rivate  aeath^mies,  and  suhsecjuently  eoinph*t«M|  a 
collegiate  course  in  l?ennsylvania  ('ollege,  Oettyshnr<j^,  w  hci-c  h»- 
was  graduated  in  1(S42.  He  passed  thenc.-e  into  the  Theological 
Seminary,  at  the  same  place,  and  in  Octoher  1S4-I  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  (lospel,  l)y  the  Maryland  Synod.  N(jt  liaving 
attained  his  majority  he  I'eturned  to  the  Seminary  and  devoted 
an  additioiuil  six  months  to  study,  in  April  1845  he  took 
charge  of  churches  in  and  about  l^ine  Grove,  J^i.  From  then  un- 
til 1862  he  served  different  charges  in  Pennsylvania —  Ship})ens- 
burg,  Middletown  and  Kaston.  In  IHC)2  he  became  ])rincij)al  of 
the  Ladies  Female  Seminary  ai  Ijutherville,  ^Fd.  Here  he  s})ent 
fourteen  years  and  six  months  of  successful  labor  as  teacher 
and  pastor.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  President  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  Pa,  and  took  charge  there  in  January  1877, 
where  lie  continued  foi'  nine  years.  In  188;")  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  ui)on  the  ice,  and  thinking  it  a  fracture  of  the  hip 
that  would  heal  in  time,  he  continued  his  labors  until  he  became 
convinced  that  he  was  disabled  for  life,  and  could  not  hope 
successfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  resjmnsible  position, 
Accordini>lv  at  the  June  meetino^  of  the  Board  of  'trustees  in 
1886  he  resigned,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  ren)oved  t(> 
Baltimore  and  entered  u])on  retired  life. 

In  1867  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  1).  fi'om  Pennsylvania 
('oUege,  and  u})on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Valentine  several  year> 
later,  was  elected  its  J*resident.  lii^  declined  the  honor  and  Dr. 
Valentine  was  induced  to  resume  the  position.  Two  editions  of 
a  Fast-day  sermon  delivered  by  him  in  Easttni  Pa.  were  })ublished 
in  1861.  also  the  history  of  St.  John's  Luthern  ("hurch  oi' 
Easton  in  })amphlet  form.  In  1878  a  ])a})er  read  at  the  Secoml 
Lutheran  Diet  on  "The  causes  and  remedies  of  the  losses  of  her 
po})ulation  by  the^Lutheran  riiurch  in  America,"  was  published. 
He  wi'ote  many  articles  for  the  FiVans^elical  Ixevjew.  edited  bv 
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Hr.  ('.  1\  Krauth  :it  Gottv^hurs:.  In  connection  with  his  wt)rk 
at  M  allien  her«;  (\>lK\i::o,  his  Inaugural  aiul  a  number  of  Bacealau- 
rraii'  Sermons  were  iriven  to  the  press. 

Dr.  Sadtler  heeame  an  active  member  of  our  Society  soon 
after  his  removal  to  J^altimore,  in  the  early  ])art  of  1S87.  Tntil  a 
s}u>rt  time  before  his  death,  unless  prevented  by  })hysical  inability, 
In-  was  one  of  the  most  reguUir  and  most  interested  atteiuhints 
at  our  monthly  meetings.  r])on  the  death  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. l\ev.  .1.  (i.  Morris,  D.  !)..  the  choice  as  to  his  successor 
fell  at  once  unanimously  upon  tlie  Doctor  and  though  he, 
at  the  annual  elections  earnestly  favored  the  selection  of  a 
younger  and  more  active  member,  the  Society  insisted  ui)on 
his  continuance  in  oflfice.  At  our  last  annual  meeting,  how- 
ever, the  Doctor  insisted  upon  being  released  on  account  of 
his  j)hysical  condition.  The  members  recognizing  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  request,  reluctantly  complied  with  same,  but 
mindful  of  his  merits  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  created  a  new 
otiice  and  elected  him  as  their  first  Honorary  President.  Rev. 
Dr.  Sadtler  was  a  man  of  piety  and  culture,  and  having  served 
his  time  aiul  generation  well,  entered  into  rest  on  Sunday, 
Ai)ril  *^Sth.   1901. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  following  his  death, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed: 

Since  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  among  us 
the  l^^v.  H.  Sadtler,  D.  1).,  therefore 

"liKsoKVKD,  that  this  Society  deplores  in  his  death  the  loss  of 
our  first  Honorary  President,  and  second  President  of  this 
Society  since  its  foundation ; 

'*  Kksolvfi).  that  we  bear  witness  to  his  gentlemanly  and  cour- 
t<.*ous  numner  in  his  presiding  at  our  meetings  and  in  all 
our  intercourse  with  him; 

"Kesolved,  that  we  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful  and  honored  re- 
collection his  noble  and  self-sacrificing  interest  in  the  object 
of  the  Society,  viz:  the  history  of  our  (ierman  forefathers 
in  this  (.'ountry,  thereby  giving  an  exam])le  most  worthy 
of    imitation    on    th«-    j)art   of   others  of   (ierman  descent; 

'•  Hksoi.vkd,  that  a  eui)y  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  of 
our  pernonal  sympathy  and  esteem," 


KDWAKI)    I\    MAI  I 


1)1  Id  )  .n  ri.v  'J,   inoi 


In  the  (leatli  of  Edward  F.  Leyli  we  (l<'|)l()r('  the  loss  of  owi'  of 
*  the  founders,  as  well  as  one  of  the  faithful  nienil)ers  (jf  our 
Society.  We  shall  miss  his  jovial,  spriglitly  nature,  his  incentive 
to  stimulate  us  in  our  work;  his  contribution  of  historical 
research  in  manuscript,  his  cogent  remarks  and  witty  sallies  at 
our  meetings.  Edward  F.  Leyh  was  an  ardent  student  of  history 
and  a  great  reader  of  fine  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  He 
posessed  such  a  phenomenal  memory,  that  it  appeared  as  if  he 
could  recite  any  poem  he  ever  read  and  give  any  historical  data 
he  had  ever  been  informed  of.  Only  of  late  years  his  wonderful 
memory  seemed  at  time  on  the  wane.  He  had  not  received  a 
university  education  and  by  laborious  study  after  the  day  spent 
in  exacting  journalistic  work  as  the  editor  of  a  large  daily  paper, 
he  tried  in  the  hours  of  night  to  master  the  Greek  and  ancient 
languages,  and  became  proficient  in  the  old  Norse  and  Germanic 
tongues. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  American  people,  he,  like 
other  students,  became  aware,  that  the  numerous,  if  not  the  most 
numerous  element,  the  German  immigration  had  been  neglected, 
almost  ignored;  that  its  achievements  were  credited  to  the 
English  and  the  German  names  anglicizetl.  The  value  of  history 
is  to  explain  the  causes  of  and  how  Ave  arrived  at  our  present 
social  and  political  condition.  If  it  tloes  not  state  the  whole 
truth  it  has  no  value.  Leyh  became  active  himself,  and  through 
the  paper  he  edited,  incited  others,  all  over  the  union,  into  activity, 
to  resuscitate  from  total  oblivion  many  important  historical  facts 
and  events  of  the  share  of  the  German  element  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  nation.  His  article,  page  77-85  in  Sixth 
Annual  Report  1891  to  1892  of  our  Society,  entitled  *•  Baltimore's 
German  Americans  in  Trade  and  Industry  "gives  evidence  of 
careful  laborious  work  in  collecting  and  arranging  information 
of   the  beginning  and  development  of   the  extensive  trade  and 
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the  nunuTous  iiuhij^trios  in  our  ritv,  (\iw  to  tlio  (Termini  immigra- 
tion. His  lovo  for  historical  study  was  not  coiitined  to  local 
affairs,  but  embraced  all  modern  and  ancient  history;  and  when 
lie  came  to  the  limit  of  known  and  accepted  history,  his  restless, 
ever  searchinix  spii-it  plungeil  into  the  region  of  the  (iermanic 
and  northern  mvtholoüfv.  He  wrestled  with  the  older  and 
younger  Kddas,  the  W<ilus})a,  Ileimskringla,  Niebelungen,  Uoer- 
woiilf  antl  tile  Sagas,  to  interpret  and  obtain  from  them,  the 
underlying  and  hiiUlen  historical  facts  of  the  earliest  jieriod  of 
our  Germanic  race.  Xot  satisHed  with  the  translation  into 
modern  language  and  the  interpretation  of  and  by  the  (Jer- 
maiiists  of  these  works,  he  studied  them  in  their  original  tongue 
and  his  interpretations  were  often  strikingly  original  and 
ingenious. 

Tlw  ardent  duties  of  his  ])osition  as  the  (diief  editor  of  a 
large  daily  i)a})er  left  him  but  scant  time  for  such  studies  to 
reduce  the  results  into  literary  form  for  publication.  If  he  had 
))een  tinancially  bettei-  situated,  he  would  have  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  this  work,  which  had  an  irresistible  charm  to  him, 
and  W(>uld  have  made  him  famous  in  this  interesting  field.  Only 
one  monograi)hy  in  this  line  by  him  "The  History  of  the  Mace" 
a  symbol  of  authority  and  jurisdiction  among  the  old  Saxons  and 
other  German  ti-ibes,  still  in  use  in  the  House  of  Hejiresentatives 
of  congress  and  in  England,  was  I'eady  for  publication  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  read  jjai'ts  of  it  before  a  literary  society  and 
leave  had  been  given  him  to  read  it  in  the  House  of  Rej)resenta- 
tives.  It  is  of  rare  erudition,  highly  interesting,  lifting  the  veil 
from  an  obscure  custom  ])ra(dised  in  (Germany  centuries  before 
the  introduction  of  (diristianity,  carried  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  Kngland  and  fiom  thence  to  this  country.  His  studies  of 
the  nld  (pic  poems  of  the  northei-n  })eo])le  did  naturally  generate 
in  the  poetic  mind  of  Leyh  scenes  and  actions,  created  by  his 
fine  imaginative  faculties,  of  heroes  and   )>lots  of  those  days. 

We  owe  to  it  a  work  intended  by  him  as  the  text  of  an 
opera  or  drama:  he  entitled  it  ''König  liother's  l^rautfahrt.''  'I'lie 
scenes  are  on  the  sea  and  shores  of  the  J3altic  and  some  of 
the  Sagas  are  interwoven  in  it.  It  contains  exrpiisite  poetry. 
The    lamentation    of    the    king's    daughter    that    there   is    not 
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allowed  to  lier  the  I'i^lii  of  ilic  pooi-cst  iiniidcn  to  select.  (;i- 
jiccei)t  lier  choice  of  hiiKluuHl,  is  of  line  (ronceptions  and 
sentimentH : 

VVus  jeder  Maid  j^estattet, 

Mir  hat's  mein  Stand  vcrsai^, 

Den  Gatten  sieh  erwilhlen 

Darf  (he  gerini^stc^  Ma,<:^(l  ; 

D'runi  muss  dich's  ni(;ht  verchiessen, 

Dass  mir  die  Thrilne  rinnt, 

Die  Liebe,  aeh,  die  Liebe 

1st  für  kein  Könii^skind  I 

"The  Sword  Sonoy"  which  lia-s  ])een  set  lo  music  for  male 
(diorus  by  Prof.  David  Ardaniet,  is  luasciiline  lieroic  and  a  ^eni 
for  an  epic  poem.    1  will  read  it  in  full : 

Vervehmt  und  vertrieben, 

Enterbt  und  entehrt, 

Ist  nichts  mir  geblieben, 

Als  du  nur,  mein  Schwert ! 

Du  Schwert  meiner  Ahnen, 

])as  Helden  bezwang, 

In  der  Hand  meines  Vaters 

Die  Herrschaft  errang. 

Dir,  hunischer  König. 

Sei's  künftig  geweiht ! 

Für  dich  will  ich's  schwingen. 

Für  dich  soll's  erklingen, 

Und  Ruhm  dir  erringen 

Zu  jeglicher  Zeit. 

Den  Inseln  des  Meer's  hat 
Geblitzet  dein  Stahl; 
Die  Feinde  am  Festland 
Zerstreute  dein  Strahl. 
Du  Schwert  meines  Vaters, 
Du  Stolz  seiner  Hand, 
Schriebst  scharf  seinen  Namen 
Auf  feindlichem  Strand  ; 
Errangst  ihm  den  Ruhm  in 
Unsterblichem  Sang. 
Du  Freude  der  Feldschhiclit, 
Du  Trost  auf  der  Deckwacht, 
Mit  dir  in  der  Sturmnacht 
Ist  niemals  mir  bang. 
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(icfallen  in  Schlachten, 
VcrschoHcn  znr  Sec, 
1st  air  meine  Sippe, 
Vereinsamt  ich  steh'  — 
Mein  einziges  Erbe 
Bleibst,  Siegbringcr,  du  I 
rnd  du  wirst  noch  mein  sein, 
liCgt  man  mich  z-ur  Kuh'. 
So,  wie  wir  uns  beide 
Einander  geweiht  — 
Noch  in  spütesten  Tagen 
Soll  man  singen  und  sagen, 
Wie  wir  Schlachten  geschlagen 
Zu  unserer  Zeit ! 

I  cannot  omit  liis  beautiful  song  of  the  superiority  of  the 
northern  people  of  Europe: 

Obwohl  im  sonnigen  Sl\den 
Manch'  grosser  Held  gelebt, 
Vor  dem  in  Krieg  und  Frieden, 
Die  Volker  rings  gebebt; 
Und  wie  viel  Edeltannen 
Der  Willsche  auch  gefällt, 
Des  Nordland's  blonde  Mannen 
Sind  doch  die  Ilerr'n  der  Welt. 
So  lang  ein,  Heergcselle 
Siegvaters  Sclilachten  scidilgt. 
So  weit  die  Meereswelle 
Die  Wickingsdrachen  trägt; 
Sei's  in  der  Seeschlacht   Ringen, 
Sei  es  auf  blutigem  Feld, 
Wird  Niemand  uns  bezwingen, 
Das  Herren  Volk  der  Welt. 

Among  the  many  of  his  poems  ''The  Journalist "  lias  heen 

widely  ('0])ie(l  l)y  iiis  colleagues  of  the  ])ress.     In  terse,  succinct 

and  clear  lines  he   lauds   and    laments    the   high    office   of   the 

tru<'  journalist;  the  first  stanza  — 

"'S  ist  ein  Beruf  voll  Plagen  und  voll  Freuden, 
p]in  Dornenpfad,  bestreut  mit  Kosenblättt-rn  ;" 

and  the  last  — 

"  Wer's  unteniimmt,  der  Wahrheit  Licht  zu  tragen, 
l'nd  in  den  Tagesstreit  sein   Wort  zu  werfen, 
Mus«  Ruhm  und  Reichtiium,  ja  sich  selbst  vergessen, 
L'nd  dennoch  schreiben  juit  dem  Saft  der  Nerven." 
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shows  us  more  sp(3cially  liis  lofty  conception  of  hin  duties  a« 
51  journalisl.  His  fii'st  litcnirv  effort  was  a  novel  jMiF)lishe(l  liv 
him  about  the  year  1875,  under  tlie  name  of  "Der  Tannliiiu- 
ser."  It  was  a  poetic  work  of  his  own  developmcnt  and  v(juth, 
the  iirst  part  was  of  liis  life  in  Tlinrin^^M'n,  (J<'rmaiiv,  and  the 
second  part  of  his  adventures  in  Baltimore,  it  was  \arion.slv 
criticised.  He  contemi)hited  a  second  edition  of  tin-  no\.-|, 
togetlier  with  the  j)ul)lication  of  some  of  his  later  litfrar\ 
works  wlieii   death   called    him   hence. 

Leyh  ])ul)lished  hut  few  of  his  oriirinal  poems  and  ua- 
better  known  ])y  liis  masterly  translation  of  Kni^lish  poetr\  into 
German.  I  believe  I  do  not  exag^^eratc  if  I  maintain,  that  a 
reader  who  has  full  command  of  both  languages,  will  rw'ytx  ih«- 
translation  in  the  same  measure  as  the  original,  if  tiot  more. 
Only  a  gifted  poet  can  enter  into  the  s])irit  ami  fragi-ance  of  a 
poetical  work  and  reproduce  it  in  a  foreign  tongue,  as  I.cvh 
(lid  in  his  translation.  His  first  and  most  popular  was  our 
national  hymn  "The  Star  Spangled  Bannei-"  by  Francis  Scott 
Key,  translated  about  18f)-t.  The  rhythm  and  the  sj)irit  of  the 
original  is  so  fully  preserved,  that  I  have  heard  it  sung  in 
chorus,  where  a  portion  of  the  singers  sang  the  Knglish  and  a 
portion  the  (Jerman  translation,  without  it  being  discernable  bv 
the  audience.  The  largest  work  he  translated  is:  "'I'he  (iold- 
digger  of  Arizona''  by  Joaquin  Miller,  a  most  difUcult  but  well 
rendered  translation.  A  totally  different  subject  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  sweet  love-song  of  "Hannah  Morrison  '*  by  William 
Motherwell,  a  Scotish  poet.  He  also  translated  "rhilds'  Harold" 
by  Byron,  but  never  published   it. 

Leyh  was  a  professional  newspaper  num  :  he  staited  as  a 
reporter  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  journalists  of  the 
(Terman-American  press,  for  many  years  until  his  death,  the 
chief  editor  of  "  Der  Deutsche  Correspondent."  a  large  daily 
paper,  published  in  Baltimore.  He  was  also  a  con  tributer  t«» 
the  the  English  press,  such  as  "The  New  York  Times." 
"Herald"  and  other  ncAvspapers.  He  was  a  corresjiondent  and 
contributer  to  a  number  of  influential  papers  and  magazines  in 
Germany.  His  style  was  lucid,  vigorous  and  forceful,  it  was 
rich  in  epigrams,  Avherein  his  historical  treasures  came  into 
brilliant  use;  often   he  assumed  a  censorship  over  his  colleagues 


(»f  tiu'  press  in  otiior  eit'u's,  when  he  caught  tlieni  in  a  niis- 
(|Uotation  :  a  ijood  ij^enial  humor  pervaded  most  all  his  writiui>- 
and  blunted  the  venom  which  otherwise  ap])ears  in  literary 
controversies.  Politically  he  had  heconu' a  thorough  American, 
a  strong  defender  of  free  institutions,  well  posted  in  our  laws 
and  hostile  to  all  reactionary  nu*asures.  I  read  last  year  in 
Xaj^les,  Italy,  a  Berlin  newspai)er  bought  there,  which  (contained 
(mv  of  his  articles  on  Trusts,  aiul  wherein  he  was  referrcMl  to 
as  :i   recognized   authority  on   politics  of  our  country. 

He  was  geiu'i'ally  recognized  as  an  oi'igiiuil  and  leading 
journalist  of  oiir  country  by  the  (Jerman  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Knglish  press  and  but  few  have  received  such  encomium, 
kind  and  generous  obituaries,  as  Kdward  F.  Leyh  at  his  death 
received  by  the  entire  English  ])ress  of  our  city  and  State  and 
of  the  the  (rerman  of  all   the  States  of   the   rnion. 

Kdward  F.  Leyh  was  born  on  the  Oth  day  of  dune,  1840, 
at  Meiners  near  Liebenstein,  in  'Phuringia.  His  father  died 
when  the  (diild  was  but  two  years  old.  He  was  carefully  educated 
and  attended  the  Seminaries  of  ]Tomberg  and  Schlüchtern  to 
become  a  teacher  in  ])ublic  schools.  Afti'r  leaving  the  seminaries 
he  i-eceived  the  ap])()intment  as  public  school  teacher.  His 
ambition  for  a  wider  s})here  induced  him  to  leave  the  old 
fatherland  and,  on  the  the  29th  of  May,  1861,  he  arrived  in 
Baltimore.  Wt^vif  he  soon  obtained  a  position  as  teacher  in  a 
(Jerman-T.uthern  parrish  school  on  South  l^ond  Street.  Later 
at  the  ])rivate  school  of  Scdiiifer  in  Fast  l^altimore  and  a  short 
time  at  (iardenville.  About  the  year  18f)4  he  became  a  reporter 
of  the  daily  paper  "The  Balthnore  Wecker."  In  18f>7  he 
accepte(l  the  j)osition  as  editor  of  "'I'he  Ahiryland  Staatszeitung." 
He  soon  gave  evidence  of  his  talent  for  editing  a  daily  ])a])er, 
and  when  in  ]H7l  Col.  F.  Haine,  the  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  •' Col-respondent,*"  j)ur(diased  the  "Staatszeitung,"  he 
offered  Leyh  the  position  as  assistant  editor  of  the  "  Corres])on(l- 
ent."  i^eyh  a<;ce})ted  and  remained  with  the  "  Correspoiulent," 
excepting  an  interval  of  two  years,  until  his  death.  It  was  in 
1881  that  his  friend  ('arl  Schurz,  then  a  part-owner  of  the 
**  AVestlirdie  Post,''  an  influential  paper  published  in  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  offered  him  a  position  as  assistant  editor  (ui  their 
jjaper.       L<'yii    accepced    and    removed    to    St.    Louis,   where  he 


remuiiH'd  two  years,  wIk^m  (  oI.  Kaiiic  came  to  him  ami   hroij;^})! 
liiin   l)a(;k   to   Haltiniorc  as  chief  editor  of   liis  pajxT. 

After  tlie  deatJi  of  (."oloiiel  liaim-,  liis  hi-otlier  Kduaid  liaiiie 
became  the  owner  of  the  "l)ent.S(die  (Jorresporuient"  and  retained 
Leyh  in  his  position,  i^-eyh  was  a  true  (iernian-Ainerieaii  eitizeii, 
full  of  })atriotisni  for  his  adopted  country,  pul)lie  spirited  he  tfH)k 
an  active  part  in  every  nioveineiit  for  the  welfare  of  our  eit\. 
The  great  sescjui-centennial  ceh'hration  in  IHSOof  the  foundin;^of 
our  city,  which  liad  been  abandoned  l)y  th(,'  authorities,  was  })v 
his  energy  and  restless  agitation  taken  u])  hy  the  (ierrnan- 
Americans  and  became  the  most  glorious  civic  celebration  in  the 
annals  of  our  city.  The  grand  celebration  of  ^''I'he  German  Day 
in  Baltimore,"  October  Oth,  1890,  see  fifth  annual  Rej).  pj).  43-7-^, 
was  due  to  his  initiative,  and  active  })articipation.  He  was  verv 
active  in  the  organization  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Music 
Hall,  took  a  deep  active  interest  in  (mr  public  schools,  Maryhmd 
Institute  and  other  institutions  and  movements  for  the  public 
welfare.  He  refused  positions  of  honor  tendered  to  him  and  felt 
fully  rewarded  l)y  the  success  of  these  i)ubli('  achievements. 
Personally  he  was  a  man  of  strong  originality,  social,  democratic 
manner,  and  fond  of  men's  com})any. 

Edward  F.  Leyh  married  on  August  '^oth,  ISfJJ,  Miss  Klise 
Lanter,  who  survives  him.  Nine  children  were  born  in  their 
wedlock,  six  thereof  departed  this  life  before  his  death  and  three, 
Mr.  Fritz  Leyh,  Misses  Bertha  and  liosa  survive  him,  also  six 
orandchildren.  His  latest  sickness  was  of  a  few  weeks  duration, 
he  was  convalescent  and  expected  to  return  to  work  the  next 
day,  when  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel  in  his  l)rain.  ended  his 
earthly  career. 

L.     P.    HKNNKiHAlSKN". 
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